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LUTHER-« 


In every great movement affecting the destinies of mankind, 
and in which men are the actors, there are two elements quite 
distinct in their nature, although inseparable in their operation : 
the actuating and controlling mind, and the instruments by 
which its designs are accomplished. God and man are the two 
great agents in history, the former working in secret as to his 
immediate influence and ultimate intentions, and therefore liable 
to be overlooked and undervalued; the latter occupying the 
most conspicuous place in the eyes of mortals, and on this account 
apt to receive more credit for wisdom and more honour than 
properly fall to his share. Those who are the spectators of this 
drama of life in which the InvistBLE prompts and regulates the 
scenes, form notions of what is going on more or less correct as 
they are more or less spiritual: and religious in their mental 
habits; the pious recognizing the divine hand, which, though 
unseen, is really present everywhere; the thoughtless and vain 
only beholding the minor agents and giving to them their un- 
reasoning applause. 





a The Life of Martin Luther. By Henry Worsley, M.A., Rector of Easton, Suf- 
folk ; late Michel Scholar of Queen’s College, Oxfurd. In Two Volumes. London: 
Bell and Daldy. 1856. 8vo, pp. 840. 

The Table Talk of Martin Luther. Translated and Edited by William Hazlitt, 
Esq. New Edition, to which is added the Life of Martin Luther, by Alexander Chal- 
mers. With additions from Michelet and Audin. London: H. G. Bohn. 1857. 
12mo, pp. 492. 
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In only one great historical movement do we find the divine 
element overshadowing the human, so as to shine with its own 
effulgence, and that is in the combined operations of our Lord 
and Saviour and His disciples in the founding and early exten- 
sion of the Christian Church. It is remarkable how, in the 
first and most important scenes in the evangelical history, Carist 
occupies almost the whole field of vision, and how the inferior 
actors retire to an humble distance; or, in other words, how 
the light surrounding our Lord’s person and work seizes the 
attention and turns it from the disciples and ministers who are 
yet his active instruments in forwarding his designs of love and 
mercy. There are indeed a few indications of this reverence for 
the “ Author and Finisher of the Faith” ignobly leaving that 
object for inferior ones, as when the Corinthians became parti- 
zans, and said, “I am of Paul, and I of Apollos, and I of Cephas, 
and I of Christ ;” but such instances are of rare occurrence. 
The rule, in relation to the early Church is, that Jesus Christ 
was magnified as all in all, and his apostles only as his ministers 
who did his pleasure. Thus in the documents which are the 
records of Christianity, we find four exquisite characters of our 
Lord drawn by four different pens, but we look in vain for any 
designed exhibition of the excellences of Peter, James and John. 
This peculiarity arose from the fact that in the case of our Lord’s 
contemporaries, the most useful men, and the most endowed 
with gifts, had “no glory by reason of the glory which excelled,” 
and cast them into the shade. Paul was fervent in his labours, 
and John was loving in his spirit, but Jesus when recognized as 
divine, had qualities which far surpassed theirs. How could the 
moon and the stars attract notice, when the Sun of Righteous- 
oes was above the horizon, and shining with meridian splen- 

our? 

But soon that Sun lost its brightest beams in the thoughts 
and remembrances of men, and, as years rolled on, the lesser 
lights in the intellectual firmament began to twinkle, then to 
attract more and more regard, and at last were invested by the 
frail minds of the beholders with a splendour which living apos- 
tles and evangelists never seemed to have. We do not blame 
human nature for this :—the process was natural, and the result 
inevitable. Those who had never seen the Lord in the flesh could 
not think of Him as those who had been blessed with that vision; 
and generations removed by centuries from the actual times of the 
Theophany, could never be so engrossed by the “ Apostle and 
High Priest of their profession,” as those who lived in them. 
This receding of the living Christ, and this coming into greater 
prominence of the subordinate agents in the establishment of his 
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kingdom were closely connected as cause and effect; and the 
result is only to be deprecated and mourned over when found in 
excess. If we cannot see our Lord with our bodily eyes we are 
the more disposed to fix our gaze upon those whom he employs, 
and, in a certain measure and degree, we are called upon to 
give them our love and reverence while yet we “ glorify God in 
them.” 

These observations will form the text of much that we pur- 
pose to say regarding LurHer, whom we look upon as an in- 
strument employed by Christ himself;—the scourge of small 
thongs used by Him to drive from His temple them that bought 
and sold therein, and who made the house of prayer a den of 
thieves. We feel that it becomes us to speak with reverence of 
the purposes of an Infinite Mind, of which we can know but 
little except so far as it is pleased to reveal itself to us; and we 
are well aware that much that is presumptuous and unfounded 
is often talked and written respecting God and Divine Provi- 
dence as favouring or discouraging the actions of men. But as 
we are the subjects of a moral government with well-defined laws 
and a long series of undoubted precedents, we may humbly in- 
fer that some events more than others are intended to be viewed 
by us as specially brought about for the welfare of the Church 
and the glory of God. Such an event was the life of Luther, 
in its early training and its entire devotedness to one object ; so 
that if, in any case not commended to us by miraculous inter- 
vention, or marked out by the express finger of God, we can 
think of a man raised up to do a great work in the world, we 
may safely do so of the celebrated German Reformer. 

Even if there were a tendency in any age to undervalue 
Luther, or to place him in a lower niche than he has hitherto 
occupied in the pantheon of the Church’s worthies, the extreme 
and even romantic interest of his life would in a great degree 
render the attempt futile. From early childhood we have read 
the history of Luther, and were captivated at the first stage by 
the account of his retired exile in the Wartburg, his imagined 
conflict with the devil and his angels in its gloomy recesses, and 
the victories he obtained over a present bodily Apollyon by 
“the sword of the Spirit, which is the Word of God.” As in- 
tellect became more developed, we were attracted by the moral 
energy of the man, who would go to Worms, although it was 
doubtful whether he would be allowed to leave it alive. What 
heroism appeared in him when, finding his enemies active at 
Weimar, being asked by the herald who was leading him to the 
Diet, “ Well, Doctor, will you go on?” he said, “ Yes, though 
they should kindle a fire between Wittenberg and Worms to 
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reach to heaven, I will go on; I will confess Christ in Behe- 
moth’s mouth between his great teeth!” Or in his reply to his 
cautious friends as he drew nearer to the city: ‘“ I am resolved 
and fixed to enter Worms in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
although as many devils should set at me as there are tiles on 
the housetops!”” And then, after these expressions of courage, 
how grand appeared the august assembly with the Emperor 
Charles V. at its head; yet not so grand in reality as the poor 
monk on whom all eyes were fixed, and whose blood many were 
longing to spill! This Diet of Worms, as it appeared to 
Luther at his first interview, has been described often by his- 
torians and depicted by painters, yet it will bear another recital 
as it appears in the pages of Mr. Worsley. 


“The doors of the room were thrown open, and Luther was ushered 
into the presence of the full array of the assembled wisdom and grandeur 
of the empire. The emperor had the three ecclesiastical electors on the 
right of his throne, the three secular electors on the left; at his feet on 
either side the two nuncios; his brother Ferdinand sat on a chair of state, 
a step below the throne. The sun verging to its setting, was streaming 
full on the scene of worldly magnificence, so strangely varied by every 
colour and form of dress. The Spanish cloak of yellow silk, the velvet 
and ermine of the electors, the red robes of cardinals, the violet robes of 
bishops, the plain sombre garb of the deputies of towns and jurists, and 
the monk’s shorn head were encircled by the dark flushing line of the 
mailed chivalry of Germany. A profound stillness marked the universal 
interest and anxiety which was interrupted for a moment as Luther entered 
by many of the Germans rising from their seats; a movement of homage 
rather than of curiosity which even the presence of the emperor failed to 
restrain, and then the silence was as unbroken as before. 

“Luther seemed at first bewildered; on observing which, some of the 
nobles near him whispered, ‘ Fear not them which kill the body, but are 
not able to kill the soul;’ ‘when you are called before governors and 
kings do not premeditate, for I will give you a mouth and wisdom,’ etc. 
‘Only speak,’ said Pappenheim, ‘in answer to the questions put to you.’ 
The guards moved on, clearing a way, and presently Luther stood imme- 
diately in front of the throne of Charles V. 

“Those assembled in the hall included the emperor, the sovereign of 
half Europe, besides illimitable territories across the Atlantic; his brother 
the Archduke Ferdinand, who had been placed over the five Austrian 
Duchies, and was subsequently King of the Romans, and, finally, wielded 
the sceptre of the empire ; six electors, each a sovereign prince; twenty- 
seven dukes, ten landgraves, seven margraves, twenty-one archbishops 
and bishops, besides abbots ; deputies of ten free cities ; princes, counts, 
barons ; eight ambassadors, amongst them the representatives of England 
and France, and the two nuncios of his holiness; in all, more than two 
hundred personages of the highest rank in Germany or Spain. And in 
the midst of this assembled group of earthly potentates, there stood a 
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man worn out with toil and study, and feeble with recent sickness, in his 
monk’s frock, on whom every eye was bent from Charles to his guards, 
who was then arraigned because he had dared to remind mankind of the 
supreme authority of God’s Word.”—vol. i., pp. 332-3. 


But these exciting scenes, and this extraordinary courage in 
a man apparently so defenceless as Luther, form only the human 
materials which make his life read so enchantingly, and after 
three centuries of wear and tear still invest it with the pomp of 
romance. It is when the matured intellect grasps the moral 
and religious questions which group themselves around the life 
of Luther, that we recognize his mission as only less than divine 
because it wants the outward and tangible guarantee which 
prophets and apostles possessed. We then meditate on what 
preceded the career of the Reformer in the dominance of an 
ecclesiastical power which ruled the nations with a rod of iron; 
and in proportion to our vivid conception of that hard intoler- 
ance is our admiration of the instrument destined to set them 
free. Even if, as we confess we do, we join our Christian in- 
terests with a remote antiquity, and consider the different phases 
of the Church of Rome as a series of links of a chain reaching 
up to our Lord and his apostles, and destined to extend onward 
through all time :—even then we discover a baseness of corrup- 
tion which demanded that Providence should interfere to cleanse 
it, and which excites our wonder at the, Divine forbearance 
which did not sweep away the whole framework of the Church 
with the whirlwind of its wrath. The rascally cupidity of 
Tetzel seems too bad to be true, but when we remember that the 
narrative of his religious cheating is indubitable, and that the 
age submitted to it, we need that fact alone to convey to our 
minds some efficient idea of the depths of degradation to which 
the Church had sunk, and from which God was about to raise 
her. Let our readers renew their acquaintance with the pro- 
ceedings of this varlet and his dupes, and they will coincide 
with us in the strong censure we have pronounced on the age 
which could tolerate him :— 


‘The theatrical colouring which Tetzel was careful to throw over his 
proceedings was well adapted to influence the populace. He and his 
party, consisting of Friar Bartholomew and two secretaries, were generally 
received at the gates of a town by the council and the clergy in their robes ; 
monks, nuns, choristers, and the scholars of the principal schools, and 
with lighted candles, floating banners, and amidst the ringing of bells, 
mingling with the notes of music, conducted to the Church or Cathedral. 
The Pope’s brief was borne in state before him, and he carried in his 
hand the red cross. On entering the Church the tall red cross, sur- 
mounted with the Pope’s arms, was set up at the high altar; the money 
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counter was placed beneath it; and the papal brief on its velvet cushion 
was placed in fall view. Then Tetzel in the garb of the Dominicans, 
mounted the pulpit, and with stentorian voice harangued the multitude on 
the infallibilities of the Pope and the efficacy of his pardons. The indul- 
gence, he stated, was the very grace of Jesus Christ; and he himself, as 
the dispenser of such a blessing, was not to be compared with St. Peter, 
for he had saved many more souls than the apostle. At the close of the 
oration, Brother Bartholomew shouted, ‘Come and buy, come and buy.’ ” 
—Worsley, vol. i., pp. 81-2. 


This was superstition, and it might have been associated 
with honesty, and in that case its reign might have lasted much 
longer. But when truth leaves the human heart, vice and 
knavery will soon creep into it, and in this way God has pro- 
vided a remedy for ecclesiastical as well as other corruptions. 
Tetzel was not honest, but was “a thief and had the bag, and 
bare that which was put therein.” 


“The penitents knelt at confessionals suspended (?) with the papal 
arms; they mumbled over their confessions and passed to the altar; 
dropped the stipulated sum into the money-box, and received in return a 
sealed letter of pardon. But after his traffic in any place had been con- 
cluded, Tetzel commonly sat down with his associates to a merry drink- 
ing bout; played at dice, staking sometimes, it was said, the salvation 
of souls on the cast; and jested at the credulity of the poor fools whom 
he had tricked of their money. The tavern-keeper had to take his 
indulgence letters in exchange for his accommodation, and they thus 
circulated like paper money, only that they were made payable in another 
world. An instance of his- craft, which occurred at Zwickau, has been 
particularly noted by contemporaries. The money bag had been sealed 
up when the chaplains and altarists applied to Tetzel to give them a 
supper. His invention was put to the rack, but quickly struck upon a 
device. He ordered the church-bell to be tolled, and ascended the 
pulpit. The inhabitants of the place, roused by the bell from their occu- 
pations, and prompted by curiosity, repaired to the Church ; when Tetzel 
informed them that he had intended to quit their town that very day, but 
in the preceding night his slumbers had been broken by groans from the 
adjoining cemetery, of some poor soul still suffering in purgatory. Whose 
relation he or she might be he could not affirm, but it was unquestionably 
the soul of a poor adulterous man or woman; and all the pious were 
concerned to release the sinner from torment; in such a cause he would 
be the first to contribute. This example was followed by the whole com- 
pany, for all wished to be regarded among the pious, who could com- 
passionate the sins of others and their punishment. An ample sum was 
collected, and Tetzel and his associates sat down to a jovial entertain- 
ment, made the more merry by the adroitness which had procured it.”— 
vol. i., pp. 81-2.5 





6 The student of history, and especially of Church history, will learn to receive 
cum grano narratives of extraordinary turpitude attributed by party spirit to its oppo- 
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Reformation was needed, then, in the sixteenth century, 
and Luther was evidently raised up by Divine Providence to 
accomplish it. Next to his heart being influenced by the grace 
of God, and enlightened by the study of the Holy Scriptures, 
the quality which fitted him for his work was his firm persistency 
in his opinions when once he had formed them :—an almost 
dogged determination of purpose, which would yield to no argu- 
ments, and relax to no entreaties. No one can study Luther’s 
character thoroughly without seeing that if he had continued 
a monk all his days, and been made abbot, he would have been 
a stern enforcer of any views he thought right, perhaps a tyrant 
to those placed under his rule. But if he had not been made of 
sterner stuff than many of his celebrated contemporaries, Me- 
lancthon and Erasmus, for instance, what would have become of 
the Reformation? How often would affairs have taken an 
entirely different course had not Luther disregarded the advice 
of princes, and the more seductive solicitations of his personal 
friends? Deference to authority ; a firm belief in the Pope as 
the head of the Church; a dread of heresy in all its forms ;— 
these were only a few of the principles which everywhere held 
in the spirit of those who sighed and cried for the abominations 
of the land, and led them to be satisfied with constant prayer 





nents. We do not know on what authority the above anecdote rests, but it appears 
scarcely credible that with such knavery openly practised by the agents of the Pope, 
the people could swallow the doctrine of indulgences as they did. Tetzel, no doubt, 
was fit for any trickery in the prosecution of his nefarious calling; but we should 
have expected some more outward prudence than is attributed to him. Mr. Worsley 
informs us that “ he was prohibited by Frederick from entering Saxony, because he 
objected to the indulgence tax being levied on his subjects, and also on personal 
grounds, for at Inspruck, Tetzel had been convicted of adultery, and sentenced to be 
thrown in a sack into the river.” This one fact, and also the other that Luther made 
such opposition to the sale of indulgences, prove that ignorance did not reign unop- 
posed, and that many rose superior to the absurd practices of the Church to which 
they belonged. Indeed the very fact of the Reformation being brought about by 
Luther, shews plainly that society was fitted for it; and that a truly godly element 
mingled with those of an opposite character. Great harm is done to historic truth, 
and also to Christianity, by the exaggerated descriptions of the state of things in 
Christendom before. It was bad enough, without our giving it a darker colouring by 
the creation of our fancy. The very beginning of Mr. Worsley’s work contains an 
instance of these redeeming circumstances which existed in the midst of papal mis- 
tule. “ The influence of education in forming the mind and the character, can only 
be ranked second to nature itself, or the stamp which God himself infixes on the heart 
and on the head. And certainly the education which little Martin enjoyed or under- 
went, was exactly adapted to fit and prepare him for the arduous duties and trials of 
his future career. John Luther was a pious man, and often prayed that his children 
might be filled with the grace of God. Moreover he loved learning; and assembled in 
his cottage as often as he could such learned men as would honour him with a visit.” 
This is a very pleasing picture, and our readers need not be told what inferences flow 
from it as to the state of society in general before Luther appeared. 
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to heaven for help, and an occasional protest against some more 
notorious instance of Christian unfaithfulness. 

Luther, before the Diet of Worms, is a fine study for those 
who delight to see how God makes use of men’s natural tenden- 
cies and qualities to answer his own designs. It was the turning 
point of the Reformation, when the Chancellor of the Elector of 
Treves addressed the Reformer as follows: “ Martin Luther, 
although you had no right to demand a longer period for deli- 
beration, inasmuch as you were well aware of the purpose for 
which you were summoned, and a matter of faith ought to be so 
grounded in the minds of all, that any one, at whatever time he 
might be questioned should be able to render a sure and settled 
reason for it; Come, then, and answer the imperial demand! 
Do you maintain all the works you have acknowledged to be 
yours, or are you willing to retract anything?” We believe 
Luther might have been quite as conscientious, and yet have felt 
it his duty to concede something to the counsel of those whom 
he loved and admired, and few persons placed in his position 
would have maintained as he did all he had received and taught. 
But concessions at that time might have been fatal, for, if “the 
beginning of strife is as the letting out of water,” so pliancy of 
temper towards opponents seldom stops at its first yielding, but 
goes on, often, to further admissions. In the celebrated final 
speech of Luther we may even detect errors, for surely a private 
judgment must often be called upon to yield to authority in 
matters of doctrine and faith; yet at that critical moment un- 
yielding firmness seems to have been absolutely necessary for 
the cause, and Luther’s native obstinacy came to rescue it from 
all chance of failure :— 


“At the conclusion, the Chancellor remarked, in a chiding tone, 
‘You have not answered to the point. The doctrines condemned and 
defined by Councils cannot be brought into question. Give a simple and 
direct answer: Will you retract, or will you not? Luther, unmoved, 
replied, ‘Since your most serene Majesty and your Lordships require a 
simple and direct answer, I will give one as simple as language can ex- 
press. Unless I am convinced by the testimony of Scripture, or plain 
reason,—(for I do not believe in the Pope or in Councils alone, for it is 
certain they have often erred, and have contradicted themselves),—unless 
TI am convicted by the texts 1 have adduced (and my conscience is a cap- 
tive to the Word of God), I cannot retract, nor will I retract anything ; 
for to act against my conscience is neither safe nor honest. Here I stand: 
I can do no otherwise. God help me. Amen.’” 


Unless we raise Luther above humanity, we cannot refuse to 
see in all this his natural temperament aiding the convictions of 
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his understanding, and carrying him even beyond what the pious 
and good of his day deemed necessary for the cause he had un- 
dertaken. We know that many persons read these events as 
though they were not in the category of ordinary causes, and as 
though Luther acted under direct inspiration from heaven ; but 
with such we have no sympathy. Only in the case of men 
having a direct mission from heaven, as the prophets and apos- 
tles, can we consent to eliminate the human element in our 
estimate of the causes which God makes use of in his Holy 
Providence ; and if we say that the resolution of Luther at this 
time was arrived at partly by his constitutional pugnacity of dis- 
position, we only affirm that he was a man, left to the ordinary 
means of grace which God gives to all his people for their own 
edification and for his own glory. In order to see the truth of 
our position, we have only to contemplate Luther in other 
scenes of his public life, in which his overbearing obstinacy will 
be generally acknowledged. Let us take the conference at Mar- 
burg, between him and Zwingle, as a fair illustration of the 
idiosyncracy of the former :— 


“The following day, Saturday, Oct. 2, 1529, the more public con- 
ference was to take place. An apartment in the interior of the castle 
near the prince’s bed-chamber had been chosen for the discussion, for 
much care was used to prevent the intrusion of the idly-curious or ill- 
disposed. Carlstadt had requested permission to be present, but Luther 
at once negatived such a proposition; and many who had come from 
Switzerland or the Rhine, full of anxiety to be witnesses of the contro- 
versy, knocked in vain at the castle gate, and implored to be let in. 
Early in the morning the Landgrave entered the hall and took his seat, 
with his courtiers, and counsellors of the first mark, professors of his 
university, and the nobles and deputies who had been granted admission ; 
about twenty-four spectators in all according to the Zwinglian account, 
as many as fifty or sixty according to the Lutheran. The prince was very 
plainly attired, and thus appeared eager to ignore his rank on the occa- 
sion, and to do homage to theology. Of an intelligent mind, and well- 
versed in Scripture, he listened with fixed attention to the arguments 
advanced by either side. A desk covered with a velvet cloth divided 
Luther and Melancthon from Zwingle and (colampadius, and the other 
theologians were seated behind the chiefs of their respective parties. But 
before the controversy began, Luther stepped forward, and wrote with a 
piece of chalk in large letters in Latin, the text of Scripture on which he 
depended, ‘ This is my body.’ It was a token that, as long as that text 
was found in Scripture, he would not abandon the doctrine of the cor- 
poreal presence. 

“The conference was opened by Feige, the Chancellor of Hesse, ad- 
monishing the disputants of the object for which they were met, namely, 
the establishment of concord. Upon this Luther declared that he must 
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protest against the opinions entertained by his opponents on the Lord’s 
Supper, and ever should protest against them, for the words of Christ 
were simple and conclusive—‘ This is my body.’ C£colampadius replied, 
that the words of Christ thus quoted were figurative, and to be explained 
by similar texts, such as ‘ “I am the true vine ;”’ “I am the door of the 
sheep ;” “John is Elias,”’ ete. Luther acknowledged a figure in the 
passages adduced, for the simplest understanding must at once perceive 
them to be figurative, but he denied that there was anything parallel to 
them in the declaration, ‘This is my body.’ (£colampadius then had 
recourse to Christ’s own statement, of the manner in which eating his 
flesh and drinking his blood were to be understood in John vi., when, in 
answer to the enquiry, ‘ How can this man give us his flesh to eat?’ he 
says, ‘It is the spirit that quickeneth ; the flesh profiteth nothing; the 
words that I speak unto you, they are spirit and they are life.’ Luther 
insisted that that passage of Scripture did not refer to the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper, but to feeding on Christ spiritually; but even if it 
did refer to the Sacrament, by Christ’s words in that place must be un- 
derstood, not his flesh, but our flesh; in other words, that the body of 
Christ is to be received not with a carnal, but a spiritual heart; for what 
blasphemy to dare to say ‘The flesh of Christ profiteth nothing!’ Christ 
himself saith, ‘ His flesh bringeth life.’ (&colampadius continued to press 
him upon this point. ‘ But if there be the spiritual manducation, what 
can the oral avail?’ ‘That,’ said Luther, ‘is a mere rationalistic ques- 
tion; it ought to be enough that the Word of God says so. What that 
Word states we are bound to believe without a doubt, or a cavil, or ob- 
jection. The world must obey God’s precepts, we must all kiss his Word. 
Worms, listen: it is your God who speaks!’ Here Zwingle came to the 
aid of his friend, and the controversy quickly assumed a sharper and more 
excited tone. ‘The devil,’ Luther repeated, ‘shall not drive me from 
simple dependence on Christ’s words, “This is my body.”’ ‘You keep 
on singing the same song,’ Zwingle exclaimed. This Luther resented as 
rough and arrogant language; and when Zwingle continued, ‘ Pardon 
me, my dear sir; the Saviour’s explanation of the meaning of his words 
is decisive: Christ tells you at once,’ ‘ Your language,’ Luther retorted, 
‘savours of the camp and of bloodshed,’—glancing at the ulterior designs 
which he supposed to be veiled by the eagerness for unanimity, and yet 
more obviously alluding to the preparations for battle which had been 
* made by Zurich and Bern against the Forest Cantons in the summer, and 
all but brought to the test of actual conflict. It was a relief to the Land- 
grave and all who had harmony and concord at heart, that at this heated 
time in the discussion, when the argument had degenerated into personal 
allusion, the combatants were parted by dinner being announced.” 


Luther here reminds us of the “ good old rule, the righteous 
plan,” 


“That they should take which have the power, 
And they should keep who can,” 


since he attempts to accomplish by his own su erior strength, 
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and by wordy bombast, what should have been sought by more 
lawful and Christian means. No Pope had ever asserted infal- 
libility—that is, my interpretation of Scripture is ¢he interpreta- 
tion of Scripture, and I will allow no other—in a more offensive 
way, and the Reformer now used the same weapons of theologi- 
cal despotism which he had so long laboured to break when 
weilded by others. All through life he had the same character- 
istics, modified indeed by misfortune and sickness, yet continu- 
ally peeping out. He formed his opinion and would brook no 
advice ; he determined on a course of action, and refused to be 
controlled by others; qualities which, as we have said, were 
used and overruled for great purposes in the history of the Church, 
but which, while furnishing occasion for the exhibition of the 
wisdom of Divine Providence, still must be considered as blem- 
ishes in the man. 

The fact is, that Luther’s mental character never appears to 
full advantage except in his great conflict with the papal des- 
potism. In proportion as he is brought into close contact with 
the Popedom, he rises in our esteem, and we are compelled to 
view him as God’s instrument to humble that system of over- 
grown misrule ; but as he recedes from that centre—as he retires 
from that platform of energetic action—he becomes like other 
men, and exhibits frailties which are strikingly contrasted with 
his masculine character and holy courage in the appropriate field 
of his exertions. In order to work out more clearly the purpose 
we have in view in this paper, we must dwell a little longer on 
these defects of character which, while they did not interfere 
with his active reforms, stood in the way of his reconstructing 
that which he laboured to throw down. Our object being to 
find out Luther’s right place in the scale of means employed by 
God in the governance of his Church: when that is discovered 
we shall the more readily recognize the Hand which employed 
him, and rise from the humble instrument to the designing 
Mind which condescended to use his services. 

We have been struck, in reading Mr. Worsley’s interesting 
life of Luther, with the way in which the Reformer often mis- 
took his own self-will for the will of God; and without any 
warrant but his own impressions, set aside that moral obedience 
which is a prime virtue in Christianity. Two instances of this 
temper we will bring before our readers. The Emperor had 
granted a safe-conduct to Luther to enable him to appear at 
Worms, and one of its conditions was, that he was not to preach 
on the way ; a reasonable requirement considering the circum- 
stances of the times, and one which might even have been sug- 
gested by a desire for his safety. The way in which he disobeyed 
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the injunction is thus related by Mr. Worsley, in a passage 
which will illustrate at the same time the fanaticism of the Re- 
former and his age, in attributing the most ordinary events to 
supernatural causes. 


‘The next day, the 7th of April, was Sunday ; and he was earnestly 
requested to preach (at Erfurth). The Emperor indeed had prohibited 
him from preaching on the way, but nothing was clearer to his conscience 
than that he was bound to obey God rather than man, and that God’s 
Word could not be bound; and Caspar Sturm, whose inclination to Lu- 
theranism had ripened into a settled persuasion by his intercourse with 
the Reformer, was not disposed to assert his authority to prevent a step 
from which he promised a blessing to himself and others. But had he 
attempted it, it would have been in vain. The little church of the 
Augustines at Erfurth was filled to overflowing on the report that Luther 
would preach; and it is related by Selneccer that in the middle of the 
sermon part of the outer wall of the sacred building fell down with a 
loud crash. The congregation were using all haste to escape from the 
scene of danger; but Luther, raising his hand and elevating himself in 
the pulpit, called them back and exhorted them to composure. ‘Do you 
not understand,’ he said, ‘ that this is a machination of Satan to hinder 
you from listening to the Word of God? Remain: Christ is with us.’ 
They returned to their places, and the Reformer continued his discourse, 
which treated of the folly of trusting to human merit, and directed a 
severe censure against the vices of the clergy, amidst perfect tranquillity. 
It appears that he preached also in other towns and villages, as at Gotha, 
where Myconius relates that the devil in his wrath threw down some 
stones from the church gable, which had remained firm for two hundred 
years; and Varillas mentions a town by the name of Andors, which is 
however not to be found in any map, either ancient or modern, where he 
delivered a sermon with so much effect, that when it was concluded the 
inhabitants to a man declared themselves converted to the evangelical 
doctrines.’’—vol. i., pp. 221-2. 


Mr. Worsley does not comment on the disobedience of 
Luther ; indeed, we gather that he rather approves of it; but 
surely a little consideration will shew that it was utterly unjusti- 
fiable. It is an evangelical precept that we are to “ obey ma- 
gistrates,” and nothing can loosen the obligation but a clear 
command from the Divine Lawgiver, which no one will affirm 
Luther had. He acted on the impulse of self-will, as men have 
so often done since who have interpreted their own wishes and 
impressions into a divine call; whereas if the will of God could 
be gathered from all the circumstances of the case before us, it 
was that Luther should obey the Emperor. That prudence 
which the Gospel inculcates, and which our Lord and his dis- 
ciples put in practice, demanded that the civil powers at that 
time should be propitiated rather than irritated; and that an 
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example should be set to all around of the compatibility of the 
reforming doctrines with obedience to established government. 
The case was quite different in regard to the papal authority 
which Luther set at nought, for it had none of the characteristics 
of that civil rule which God has established, and in many re- 
spects was opposed to the plain principles and doctrines of Holy 
Writ. We should have followed Luther to Worms with more 
reverence had he laid a restraint on his own inclinations by the 
way, and not exalted himself to the position of an inspired 
prophet ; and probably if he had exhibited more of the obedience 
of a citizen with his zeal as a minister of Christ, the disturbances 
which accompanied the Reformation in Germany would not have 
occurred. At all events his licence gave encouragement to such 
men as the Zwickau prophets and Thomas Munzer to act on 
mere subjective data, for no good reason could be given why 
Luther alone should have a dispensation to speak and act as he 
pleased in opposition to legal authority. It is curious to observe, 
how, when it suited his purpose, Luther could allege the au- 
thority of the Emperor in opposition to the wishes of his friends. 
When Bucer joined with Sickingen to divert Luther from his 
intention to go to Worms, and his companions urged him to 
accept the invitation to visit Sickingen’s fortress, he never 
wavered for a moment, but said, “I obey the Emperor’s com- 
mand.” 

The other instance occurred on his return from Worms, and 
just before his abduction to the Wartburg :— 


**On Tuesday he proceeded to Hirschfeld, the Prince Abbot of which, 
Crato Milius, a monk of the Benedictine order, sent his chancellor and 
treasurer to meet him at a distance of a mile from the city, while he him- 
self, with a considerable retinue of horsemen, waited somewhat nearer 
the town, and conducted him to his palace, the senate welcoming him at 
the gate. That evening Luther was sumptuously lodged by the Abbot; it 
was insisted that he should occupy for the night the Abbot’s own bed ; 
and the next morning, at five o’clock, in compliance with entreaties which 
would not admit of refusal, although he candidly stated the imperial pro- 
hibition and the danger involved in disregarding it, he preached to the 
Abbot and his court in the Church. The evening of the same day, Wed- 
nesday, he prosecuted his journey as far as Eisenach, whence he wrote a 
hurried account to Count Albert of Mansfeld of what had passed at 
Worms ; and here too he again ascended the pulpit, and preached those 
truths for proclaiming which he had already been excommunicated, and 
was shortly to be outlawed. The curate with a notary and two witnesses 
at his side, stood trembling at the door of the Church, and interposed 
his protest ; but merely with the object of screening himself from the 
consequences of acquiescing in an illegal act.”—vol. i., pp. 264-5. 


All this seems to us to be bad, calculated to throw fresh 
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obstacles in the way of reform, and to damage a good cause. 
No doubt the curate ought to have begged Luther to refrain 
from preaching, and Luther ought to have submitted. There 
was another infirmity which beset this great man, and arose in 
great measure from his indomitable obstinacy, viz., his inability 
to give credit for good and conscientious motives to those who 
could not follow him in his enthusiastic progress. We are not 
sure that the cause Luther espoused did not ultimately suffer by 
his being so much of an autocrat in conducting it—by his ap- 
pearing always at the sole fons et origo of every movement; we 
incline to believe that if his zeal had been tempered, not re- 
pressed, by the wisdom and discretion of others, a nobler monu- 
ment of his labours would have remained to this day. We 
could have wished Mr. Worsley had taken this view in some 
degree, so as to have given more credit to others in exalting 
Luther. What we mean may be gathered from the following 
passage :— 

‘Not, however, that amidst continual proofs of the popular en- 
thusiasm, Luther’s feelings were not painfully lacerated by instances of 
individual timidity. Staupitz, who was receding further and further from 
Luther, as the Reformer’s doctrines were more clearly developing and 
becoming more and more decidedly Anti-Romanist, had been accused to 
his friend the Archbishop of Salzburg, by the Pope, as an ally of the 
Wittenberg monk, and in reply had declared his submission to the Holy 
See. So much was the Reformer grieved at this pusillanimity, that he 
addressed a letter on the subject to Staupitz, in which affection seems to 
vie with remonstrance. ‘ You have too much humility, and J have too 
much pride. Let me be found guilty of every sin there is or can be 
rather than of impious silence at a time like the present, when Christ is 
in his agony, and says, “I looked on my right hand, and beheld, but 
there was no man that would know me.”’ I fear that you will continue 
to vacillate midway between Christ and the Pope, who are diametrically 
opposed. Indeed I am not a little vexed at your recent submission, 
whereby you have shewn yourself another man from the Staupitz who 
once preached grace and the cross. Philip salutes you, and prays for you 
an increase of courage. Your son, Martin Luther.’ Reuchlin also shewed 
himself very cautious, and requested Melancthon not to write to him, 
that he might not incur suspicion.” —vol. i., pp. 216-7. 


Considering that Luther himself had often great heaviness 
of spirit, fearing lest he should be going too far, and that to the 
last he retained considerable deference to what was old and esta- 
blished, we think more charity should have been exercised to- 
wards men like Staupitz. It must be remembered that the men 
of that day had not the light of long experience to guide them 
as we have, and that reformation then appeared to many to be 
all that was needed to place the Church in a healthy position 
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without organic changes. Then, further, parties were for going 
to extremes, and prudence might most laudably go hand in hand 
with piety, so as to prevent or avoid the consequences of wild 
and extravagant zeal. In the very next paragraph to that we 
have quoted, Mr. Worsley relates that “there were others who 
were for wildly rushing into the counter-extreme, and settling 
religious differences by the sword.” Hutten is mentioned, “ the 
little valiant knight,” whose counsels were for war. Everywhere 
there were indications that if Luther was doing good, tares were 
springing up among the wheat, in the shape of religious licen- 
tiousness and civil commotion. In such circumstances we can 
conceive of men pausing and even retreating somewhat from the 
position Luther had taken up, and yet being as devout and 
courageous as he, but more cautious. It is the fashion, we 
know, in conducting and recording revolutions to stigmatize all 
prudent persons as cowards, but we think Christianity teaches 
us a different doctrine. 

We must trespass on the patience of our readers while we 
bring forward under this head Luther’s treatment of Erasmus. 
We are not going to enter on any defence of that learned man, 
for we are fully conscious of his faults of character, but all we 
mean to point out is, that the way the Reformer spoke of him 
was not consistent with Christian charity, and certainly not 
calculated to win over to his cause the timorous and wavering, 
or even those who possessed true Christian discretion. In the 
following passage we can hardly refrain from smiling at the way 
in which Luther charges the outbreaks of fanaticism on Erasmus, 
when it is so plain that he himself paved the way for it by the 
frequent extravagance of his words and conduct :— 


‘Tt was, moreover, to Erasmus that Luther imputed the rapid in- 
crease of sceptical opinions in Germany. At Munster, Anabaptism had 
raised its stronghold, and the tenets of Munzer and the Zwickau fanatics 
were carried out to their full political and moral consequences, under the 
government of a tailor from Leyden, John Bockelson, more commonly 
called John of Leyden, who had been proclaimed king. Community of 
women and goods of all kinds had been established, and a filthiness de- 
grading human nature below the brute was defended by the pretence of 
immediate inspiration. Happily in June of the following year, the efforts 
of the Bishop of Munster were seconded by the Landgrave and the Elector 
of Saxony. The city was surrendered ; and the ringleaders of fanaticism 
were made a terrible example for the warning and instruction of others. 
In other parts of Germany, the doctrines of the incarnation of the Son of 
God, of the Trinity, and all the distinctive articles of the Christian faith, 
were called into question, or exposed to ridicule. In all this, Luther 
perceived so many proofs of the depraved influence which the scholar of 
Basle was exercising on public taste and religious ideas. ‘ Erasmus,’ he 
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said, ‘was the palmer-worm, who had crept into the paradise of the 
Church, and had filled every leaf with his maggots.” Accordingly, in 
the spring of 1534, he assailed this prop and pillar of scepticism in a 
tract published under the form of a letter to Amsdorf. ‘It was the 
levity,’ he said, ‘with which Erasmus treated the most sacred subjects 
which had induced him before to give him a sharp prick, in the hope of 
rousing him from his snoring, and awakening him to sober reflection. 
But all had been in vain, and he had only provoked the viper to produce 
the viper-asp. He had now learnt that Erasmus’s defect was not simply 
levity, but far worse,—malice and an entire ignorance of Christianity. 
To Erasmus, the Trinity, the Divinity of Jesus Christ, the depravity of 
man, the redemption of man, the resurrection of the body, and all the 
peculiar doctrines of the Christian faith, were matter for jest. His cate- 
chism for children contained the question,—‘ Why in the Apostle’s Creed 
is the Father called God; the Son, not God, but Lord; the Spirit, nei- 
ther God nor Lord, but only Holy? This was to children! Why here 
was Satan himself! as of old, disputing God’s Word, and insinuating 
the doubt—‘“ Thou shall not surely die!” ’ He then reviewed the writ- 
ings of Erasmus, pointing out their sceptical tendency; and concluded 
by saying that Erasmus himself was unworthy of an answer: he had 
enough to do in teaching others, above all in translating the Scriptures— 
a work which itself required his full energies, to forsake important duties 
to catch at clouds and emptiness. But he would leave his testimony con- 
cerning Erasmus. Erasmus replied to this letter with his usual acerbity. 
And Melancthon lamented ‘the petulance of old age’ in both his great 
contemporaries. The following memorandum appears among Luther’s 
correspondence,—‘ Erasmus, the foe of all religion, and the pre-eminent 
adversary of Christ, is the exact pattern and copy of Lucian and Epicurus. 
I, Martin Luther, with my own hand enjoin thee, my dearest son John, 
and through thee all my children, and all the children of Christ’s Church, 
to lay this deep in your heart. It is no light thing.’” 


For what purpose have we thus exhibited some of the failings 
of the great modern apostle of Germany? Not certainly be- 
cause we do not love and reverence him as a whole, but because 
we think that God’s cause and God’s truth demand that in this 
case the worship of the creature should give place to the worship 
of God. Luther was, we repeat, raised up to do a specific work, 
and he did it well; but while we acknowledge this we cannot 
admit that he was perfect—totus teres et rotundus—we rather 
look upon him as peculiarly frail when that special duty was 
accomplished, or when he turned to other matters in the dis- 
charge of it. We feel disposed often to compare him with 
Samson, whom the Spirit of God moved to perplex and destroy 
the Philistines, but who, when there were no gates of Gaza to 
carry away, and no destined enemies to smite “ hip and thigh,” 
exhibited the weaknesses of other men. But we cannot com- 
pare him with the holy apostles of our Lord, as some do, for 
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then we find how immeasurably inferior are all ordinary agents 
employed by Divine Providence to those who were supernaturally 
endowed for their work, and inspired to perform it. Yet how 
much more does Luther occupy of the field of vision in relation 
to the Reformation, than did St. Peter and St. John in relation 
to the successes of the early Church! With the believers of the 
first ages Christ and Christianity were everything, and the apos- 
tles held a lowly place; with the Christians of these last cen- 
turies, Luther is first, and Christ and his cause are often less 
thought of and spoken of than he is ! 

Looked at in relation to the prime work of his life—the 
depression of the arrogance of the papacy, Luther will ever take 
his place among the noble army of martyrs, although he was 
not called to shed his blood, as he was willing to do, and often 
expected he should. But when he becomes the head of a sect, 
and men call themselves after his name, he is placed in a dif- 
ferent position, in which his weaknesses become manifest, and 
the shortcomings of his labours appear conspicuous. The cha- 
racters of great men are often depreciated, and even actually 
injured, by their attempting too much, and thus shifting them- 
selves from the position which they have occupied with glory and 
renown ; and where this leaving of their proper field of action is 
not voluntary, it is often forced upon them by others, as in the 
case of Luther. Perhaps it is too much to expect that either 
Luther or his disciples should have known where to stop, amidst 
the great excitements of their day, and the disorganization of 
society which had taken place; but as we recede from those 
times, and take a calm and unprejudiced view of the Reformer’s 
life and character, we may see that he went beyond the work 
committed him to do, and that to have stopped short of the goal 
he ultimately reached would have been true wisdom. 

Mr. Worsley has added another to the already numerous 
biographies of Luther, and we have read it with fresh interest 
and admiration ; but we will candidly confess that the impres- 
sions made upon us have not been favourable to that great man 
as a whole, or viewed apart from his active opposition to the 
abuses of Rome. Raised up by a course of Providential train- 
ing, and endowed, as we have seen, with a daring courage and 
persistent determination of purpose, he exactly filled up a posi- 
tion which waited both for the hour and the man, and for which 
he only, of all his known contemporaries, was thoroughly quali- 
fied. Others had seen, as clearly as he had, the vitiated state 
both of ecclesiastical law and discipline and of religious life ;— 
others had mourned in secret, as he did, over the abuses and suf- 
ferings of Christianity, and had prayed as earnestly to heaven 
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for deliverance ; but in all others of his day those elements of 
character were wanting which could bring all this private feeling 
and conviction to bear upon public life, and make them operative 
in the events of the age. As the energy of Saul of Tarsus 
when a persecutor was sanctified and employed by our Lord to 
make him valiant for the truth, and a preacher of the faith he 
once destroyed; so Luther’s natural firmness and pugnacity 
were impressed into the service of the Church by the same 
Master at the very point and crisis of affairs when only such a 
mind could, humanly speaking, do what was wanting. View 
Luther in this light, and there is a grandeur about him which 
cannot well be surpassed : and whether burning the Pope’s Bull 
at Wittenberg, or refusing to recant before the Diet of Worms, 
we see in him a manifest instrument of Divine Providence 
working out great and worthy ends. As the designer of a statue 
in bronze or marble chooses the loftiest point in the history of 
his hero, and places him there in the conception which his 
chisel is to embody and work out; so the historian—the moral 
describer and artificer—will always portray Luther as a public 
character, as he appeared at those great epochs of his life. 

But when we contemplate Luther as a private man, or even 
as the acknowledged head of the Protestant states of Germany, 
his greatness melts away, and he becomes like ordinary mortals. 
As the greatest warriors in the field have been unable to main- 
tain equal prestige in the senate or in private life, so Luther 
manifested an unfitness to control and direct safely the perturbed 
elements which he had aided in throwing into confusion. He 
would be a dictator, in circumstances which demanded the deli- 
beration of many counsellors; he was dogmatic and overbearing 
among minds in many respects more wise than his own; he was 
coarse and uncharitable at a time when such qualities were but 
too common, and required repression and not culture. Luther 
combatting with the most holy Father, and fulminating the 
righteous indignation of all good men against the lawless rapa- 
city of the papacy, takes his place with the heroes of all time, 
and will ever hold it ; but Luther at Wittenberg, organizing the 
Church after his own fashion, quarrelling with Zwingle and 
abusing Erasmus, becomes but a little man after all—little, we 
mean, as compared with the towering height we have before 
seen him to possess. 

Not that Luther’s private life is destitute of deep interest ; 
far from it. We know no more pleasing pictures than are pre- 
sented by his occupancy of the old religious home at Witten- 
berg, his homely and playful intercourse with Kate and the little 
Luthers, and his conversations with the many fine characters 
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who visited him, as described in his Table Talk. Two pictures 
of this still life are given by Mr. Worsley, which we will copy as 
both interesting in themselves and as bearing out our commen- 
dations. The first concerns Luther’s pudlic character in his 
privacy ; that is, it exhibits him at home, and yet transacting 
and discussing matters of importance with public men. 


‘He lived in the Augustine convent, as one of the old patriarchs 
might have sat at his tent door, receiving all who claimed admission. 
The convent was an open house,—the asylum of the distressed, and the 
hospital for the sick. Distinguished men from all parts of Europe came 
to visit the great monk. The social meal was the supper. Luther would 
come to table, weary with the exhausting labours of many hours, generally 
with a book in his hand, which, for some while, perhaps, he continued 
to peruse. The Professors of the University, old friends from remote 
parts—Henceslaus Luck from Nuremburg, or James Probst from Bremen— 
strangers on a visit of curiosity, or on an embassy from some court, would 
gather round the hospitable board. At length Luther would lift his eyes 
from off his book, and inquire the news ; that was the signal that he was 
disposed for conversation, and until that moment a deferential silence had 
been observed. The conversation soon became general, the respect en- 
tertained for the host being evidenced by the appellation by which he was 
addressed, even by Melancthon and Jonas, of “ Reverend Father.” As 
the conversation advanced, Luther’s countenance would become more and 
more animated ; his eyes would wear those inner rays of lustre, which 
to Luck and others of his fanatical admirers, seemed the divine light of 
prophecy ; the energetic expression of his face would soften into one of 
broad humour and mirth, and the pith and originality of his remarks 
would rivet the attention of his guests. Or, the scene, perhaps, would 
be different ; eminent scholars, from distant lands, might be present ; 
and Luther would be inquiring, with the most intense interest and solemn 
gravity, their judgment on the true translation of a word or phrase in the 
Hebrew Bible, probably the very book he had brought to table with him, 
and offering his own comments in exchange. The converse ended, Auri- 
faber, or some other of the company who had listened with open ears, 
would hasten to commit to paper what Luther had said, and thus add a 
new page to the accumulating matter of what will ever be ranked as one 
of the most interesting books in the German tongue—Luther’s Table Talk. 
The evening would wind up with a Latin chant, or a German hymn, or a 
chorus of voices,—Luther’s fine tenor distinguishable amongst them, mak- 
ing the rafters of the old refectory echo with the rapture of harmony and 
the fervour of devotion. After this, if no pressing work was in hand, 
Luther would at once retire to rest, not forgetting (Antinomian as he has 
been called!) among his devotions, the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and 
the Ten commandments, imploring God to give him grace to keep his 
law, not only in the letter but in the spirit. He then laid him down in 
his bed, and employed his last waking thoughts, in meditating on some 
passage of Scripture.” 


c2 
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The other picture gives us Luther in retirement, in the bosom 
of his family, enjoying humble pleasures, and engaged in com- 
mon-place pursuits. On gazing upon it we may observe, what 
is often exhibited, the quiet and child-like goodness which cha- 
racterized the fierce polemical theologian when no adversary 
was near :—the lion playing with its cubs, and concealing the 
formidable talons, which could, on occasion, do so much mis- 


chief. 


“ His domestic life, like his character, was the growth of his religious 
doctrines. He was tenderly attached to Kate, and always spoke of her 
as the very partner suited to him. ‘If he should lose her, and a queen 
should be offered to him, he would refuse her.’ And although he called 
her his ‘Lord Kate,’ or ‘Emperor Kate,’ jesting at the love of rule 
common to the sex—he praised her submissiveness and obedience. 
Household matters he left entirely to her management, for he regarded 
these as the wife’s special province. ‘Man,’ he said, ‘is created with 
broad shoulders and narrow hips, for activity in the world; woman with 
narrow shoulders and broad hips, for staying at home in her proper 
domestic sphere, guiding the house, and bringing up children.’ And the 
internal arrangement of the Augustine Convent gave Kate quite enough 
to do. To a friend who had inquired of Luther what present would be 
most acceptable to him, he replied, ‘That he was in want of a cande- 
labrum ;’ but he added, ‘ you know what sort of a house mine is; let it 
be a candelabrum that will stand being knocked up and down stairs; and 
it will answer the purpose better, if it can clean itself.’ The garden was 
under Luther’s own supervision ; he delighted in flowers, which he liked 
to see as he was studying, on the table near him; and he especially 
admired the rose. ‘The man who could make one such flower wou't 
deserve an empire ;’ and the burst and bloom of vegetation always re- 
minded him of redemption and the resurrection. He was an indulgent, 
but a strict and vigilant father: for the parent, he declared, that neglected 
to train his children in God’s ways, and to restrain them from evil, was 
‘worse than Turk or Tartar.’ He spoke of the Book of Proverbs as the 
best book on (Economies in the world; and ‘its whole substance is 
summed up in this: ‘Fear God.’ He greatly valued the classical lan- 
guages, uniformly regretting his own deficient education, which had 
debarred him from the study of the Greek poets and historians; and of 
all studies, poetry, he said, was his favourite. Mirth, jests, good cheer, 
pastimes, and music, he regarded as capital expedients for driving away 
the ‘proud melancholy Satan.’ Hence the frequent references in his cor- 
respondence to what he ate and drank; in such allusions he was scoffing 
at Satan. Mathesius relates, that before going to bed he would some- 
times call for a glass of must, with an apology to the bystanders: ‘ Old 
men, like the Elector and myself, have to find pillow and bolster in the 
can.’ But Mathesius agrees with Melancthon in representing him as 
singularly abstemious and temperate. And although Luther could not 
see the sin of dances or acting plays, insisting that to be unworldly is to 
get the world out of one’s self, yet in everything the prevailing passion 
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rose to surface. As when out for the chase, he pursued theology : so his 
musical compositions, his famous Hymn, and the Old Hundredth, are the 
lasting echoes of his solemn and elevated strain for piety.” 


An excess of subjectivity may be considered as Luther’s 
prime defect, and as it coloured the acts of his life, so it has left 
its impress on the religious mind of Germany to the present 
day. While he lived, all must have upon it the mark of Luther, 
and when he died, that mark had been too deeply wrought in to 
be easily obliterated, even if the task had been attempted. But, 
unhappily, the teacher and the taught had both agreed “to 
mark the marble with their name ”—to put their own “ image 
and superscription” on what had been done in the way of re- 
formation, and so they called it Lutheranism. The example of 
the Holy Apostles, and the express prohibition of St. Paul, were 
alike forgotten as deprecating party-spirit in opposition to Catho- 
licity ; and as Germany had its fanatical sects in abundance, 
each bearing the name of its founder on its banner, so the more 
orthodox Protestants determined to take the name of Luther, 
to adopt all his doctrines, and to swear by his opinions. Very 
different was the state of things in England contemporaneously 
with the Reformation in Germany, for although Cranmer was 
the chief agent in bringing about a re-organization of the Eng- 
lish Church, his labour never incurred the risk of being called 
Cranmerism. The English Archbishop and his co-adjutors in 
the great work then accomplished, were entirely different in the 
complexion of their minds from their German neighbour, and 
their great objectivity saved them from his errors. They desired 
to reform only, not to recreate, while Luther aimed at the latter ; 
they intensely meditated on the past, Luther was too much 
engrossed by the present; they sought for precedents in the 
pure and primitive state of the Church, Luther was satisfied 
with the Bible as interpreted by himself, and therefore, as a 
matter of course, often read wrong. To give the name of Lu- 
theranism to the new Church state of Germany seemed inevita- 
ble and almost proper, because that state was new; but to have 
called the reformed Church of England Cranmerism, would have 
been an entire misnomer, since what was new was but minute 
compared with the old. 

The same remark holds good when we leave the champions 
of reform in their silent tombs, and turn to the relative results 
of their labours. By grouping the great truths of Christianity 
around the name of Luther, his followers introduced « disinte- 
grating element in their ecclesiastical polity, which was not long 
in developing its pernicious influence. How sad is the reflection 
that on the continent of Europe the harvest of the Reformation 
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was principally gathered in in one age, and that from Luther’s 
time to this the Papacy has rather increased than lost its power ! 
All the previous conflict and discussion, all the earnest longing 
for a General Council, was rendered nearly useless when that 
Council really assembled at Trent, because by that time Luther- 
anism was established, and as a separate sect could use no influ- 
ence in that august assembly. But we must leave that topic, 
which would require far more space to do it justice than we can 
now command, and call the attention of our readers rather to 
the results of Lutheranism in Germany after the Reformer’s 
death, and the dependence of these results on his individual 
mind. How an almost entire scepticism occupied the countries 
which acknowledged Luther’s opinions as their standard of doc- 
trine and practice ; how all objective truth came to be neglected, 
then argued against, then denied—arye matters of history ; facts 
which have been patent down even to our own times. How far, 
it may properly be asked, can these sad results be traced up to 
Luther ? 

In breaking loose from the moorings of Catholicity, and 
desiring for himself and his followers an ecclesiastical organi- 
zation, Luther acknowledged this principle :—that during the 
Papacy the Church of Christ had entirely lost its genuine form, 
and that instead of clearing away the ruins, and endeavouring 
to find the original temple, it was better to build afresh with 
the stones and wood scattered around. Now this is a mode of 
operation which exactly falls in with human pride; with that 
supremacy of the intellect which has always been man’s greatest 
idol and snare, and against which the sacred writers of the New 
Testament so constantly guard us. If it were competent to 
Luther to find out a form of religion for himself, why should 
not his followers imitate his example? They did imitate it, and 
with fatal results, which history has chronicled for the warning 
of coming ages; for they gradually made Christianity a matter 
of opinion, varying with the character of the mind which under- 
took to criticize it and to decide upon it. The ancient land- 
marks being removed, license was soon introduced under the 
names of free thought and liberality of sentiment, until only 
the political and legally-defined skeleton of the Church remained, 
destitute of its animating soul. The law had said that the 
Lutheran clergy must, in order to retain their livings, profess 
certain doctrines, and conform to a fixed ritual, and they vid sO, 
but the constantly paraded example of their head and chief 
operated too potently to secure the integrity of his doctrinal 
sentiments among them. Reverence for the past—such a defer- 
ence to the fixed opinions and practices of the early ages of the 
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Church as the most critical temper must admit to be both natu- 
ral and desirable, had been discarded by Lutheranism, and, as 
the result of this, we think, it generated Rationalism and 
Neology. 

In the English Church, on the contrary, doctrines had never 
been put forth as those of any man; practices had never been 
enforced upon others as originating with individuals. The Bible 
as interpreted in the purest ages—the ritual of ancient Chris- 
tendom purified from papal and unscriptural additions—these 
were the professed standards of her reformers, which stood forth 
with a prominence which they have ever since retained in our 
country, and which have had a constant and marked influence 
on the steadiness with which, on the whole, Catholic truth has 
been maintained among us, both in the Church and by those who 
dissent from her. We believe that if it had been possible for 
Cranmer to have given much of what was his own subjectivity 
to the English Reformation, and for Englishmen then to have 
called their Church Polity Cranmerism, the effects would have 
been as marked here as they were in Germany. We cannot 
“pin our faith to the sleeve” of any man, unless he were in- 
spired and commissioned of Heaven to instruct us, without its 
becoming a mere human thing in the end; and even the names 
of Paul and Apollos and Cephas, used as party words, would, we 
may learn from Scripture, have blighted the piety of those who 
adopted them. “Those who honour me,” says God, “I will 
honour, but they that despise me shall ie lightly esteemed ; “ 
and to put our own name, or that of any human being, to the 
Church of Christ, is, we maintain, a despising of the Author 
and Finisher of our faith. Are we wrong in attributing it as a 
failing in Luther that he placed self too highly in his treatment 
of the Church? Are we wrong in attributing to the influence 
of this pernicious example the subsequent unhappy fate of Lu- 
theranism ? 

It will be understood, we hope, that all we have said must be 
taken in reference to Luther’s greatness in the prime work of 
his life; not with regard to him as a man of ordinary moral 
stature or intellectual power. Had Luther never appeared as a 
Reformer in the first rank, but followed in the rear of others, as 
Melancthon did in his, there are excellencies enough in him to 
have made his life memorable for all time; a piece of biography 
which must interest young and old as long as Christianity shall 
delight to honour its master-minds. The very things which, 
perhaps, made him unfit to reconstruct what he had assisted in 
throwing down,—his warmth of temper and his disregard of the 
opinions of others—confer a charm on his conversation, and give 
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life to his biography. Few men have so many points of interest 
during a long career as Luther had, and when his life is read as 
that of a member of the clerical body and of general society, it 
has a great fascination about it. His love of children, of music, 
and of flowers, prove that his happiness was not dependent on 
great things, or existing circumstances. His disregard of wealth, 
and the luxuries it can procure, attest the singleness of his pur- 
pose as a holy and spiritual man ; and his expansive benevolence 
to those in distress and sorrow, more than make compensation 
for the almost savageness.of his treatment of his public adver- 
saries. 

It is thus, perhaps, a misfortune, that Luther has to be con- 
templated in two aspects so opposed to each other, as a re- 
former of public abuses, and a reconstructor of what had been 
thrown down; but such contrasts are inevitable in public men, 
and we can only avoid the inferences arising from them by a 
blind worship of their subjects. It is not in mortal man to 
exhibit perfection; and God has not interfered supernaturally, 
sinee the Apostolic age, to endow the instruments of his pur- 
poses with extraordinary and untarnished gifts. It shews a 
temper more allied to party spirit than to truth, when men seek 
to make idols of their “ spiritual pastors and masters,” and 
resent any exhibition of their frailties. Why should it be thought 
a wrong to the memory of Luther to record his frailties and 
failings, when he was, in his own opinion, so eminently com- 
passed with infirmity? If three centuries do not enable us to 
view events and characters with an unprejudiced eye nothing 
will, and history, instead of instructing and correcting us, must 
be made to flatter our spirit of partizanship. 

Luther has long since formed judgments of men and things 
far different from those which he so pertinaciously adhered to 
while a tenant of this lower world. May we not believe that 
many of those whose salvation he so rashly affirmed to be im- 
possible, have long since held communion with him in that state 
in which the souls of the redeemed wait for their perfect con- 
summation and bliss at the appearing of their Lord? If we, 
still the denizens of a land of intellectual mists and shadows, 
have to correct the past in the light of the present, how much 
more must disembodied spirits see to alter in their former che- 
rished convictions? Erasmus, Zwingle, and Luther, could not 
harmonize on earth, because their souls looked out through the 
flesh, and saw things variously, in many respects, no doubt, 
apart from anything wrong in their opposite convictions. In 
estimating, therefore, the characters of great men engaged in the 
work of the Church of Christ, we should endeavour to raise 
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ourselves from the low platform of their exertions, to the elevated 
position they now occupy, and from which they judge impar- 
tially of all they did, wrote, and said. Solemn consideration ! 
adapted well to make us faithful to their memories, and to guard 
ourselves against the faults into which they fell ! 

It will tend, more than anything else, to enable us to form a 
right estimate of Luther, to remember that, after all, the Reform- 
ation of the sixteenth century will not always occupy the same 
rank as an event in the history of the Church, as it has done 
from that day to this. The Church of Christ may have an exist- 
ence of some thousands of years, and its history will then have 
to be surveyed from points of view of which now we can form 
no conception. Luther evidently thought the world was not 
destined to last long, and it was thus quite natural that he 
should infer the greatness of the crisis in which he was called to 
labour. Most Christian minds at the present day entertain a 
somewhat similar idea ; they think these are the last days, and 
therefore the Papacy occupies much of their field of vision, either 
as a series of crimes on the part of those who belong to it, or of 
all-important struggles on the side of its opponents. This view 
may be a correct one, but we do not know that it is. What 
appears so great to us now may have to be viewed by our de- 
scendants as we look upon the conflicts of the early ages of the 
Church—the age of Athanasius and Arius for instance. Should 
such be really the case, then Luther and his contemporaries will 
have to be considered on a vastly wider field, and, while always 
taking their places in history, will cease to be the rallying-points 
of partizans. 


Our task is now accomplished, and we may turn briefly to 
consider a little more closely the work of Mr. Worsley, which 
has been the text for our rather long homily. That an opening 
existed for something new on this subject, we think the author 
has established in the following paragraph of his Preface :— 


“The Life of Martin Luther now offered to the public, is an attempt 
to supply a simple, impartial, and truthful narrative of the great Re- 
former’s public acts and personal and domestic history in a succinct and 
readable form. Although many biographies of Luther existed previously 
in foreign languages, it would be difficult to point out one which is in any 
measure a complete work, or aims at being such; for the custom has been 
to dilate on the early portions of the Reformer’s career, and to finish off 
the remainder of the story in a few pages or paragraphs. There is indeed 
no instance between the Life of Luther by Kiel, and perhaps one or two 
more works of the same kind, which has even aspired to a chronological 
arrangement. To the majority of readers, what is known of Luther has 
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probably been derived from the popular work of D’Aubigné, an interesting 
and graphic, as well as able history, which no candid person would be 
willing to depreciate ;° but besides that it is a history of the Reformation, 
and not of its principal agent, it does not carry down the narrative lower 
than the Diet of Augsburg, and Luther’s life was extended nearly as much 
as sixteen years beyond that date. Whether, however, the present bio- 
graphy has supplied the desideratum which has unquestionably existed, 
can only be determined by the unbiassed judgment of the public.” 


We quite concede to Mr. Worsley that he has “ supplied a 
desideratum ;” and we thank him for doing so. But he has 
done still better service by presenting the character of Luther 
rather more fairly than has been done by others,—D’Aubigné, 
for instance. He is evidently under the spell which yet binds 
some of the master spirits of our age, as to Luther’s almost 
supernatural powers, and as to some divine perfectness in the 
work he accomplished :—a spell from which we have endeavoured 
to shew that we aim to be free :—but at the same time he has a 
very proper view of the mere human element of the sayings and 
doings of his hero. Thus, after enumerating some of the ac- 
knowledged advantages of the Reformation he proceeds :— 


But these undeniable facts do not constitute any inducement for 
dealing more tenderly than truth demands with the actions and life of the 
Reformer, to whom more than any other human agent the achievement of 
that great religious and intellectual revolution is attributable; for had 
Luther been as exceptionable a character as Henry VIII. of England, the 
movement which he originated would nevertheless have to take its stand 
strictly on its own merits. The endeavour has been to represent Luther 
such as he actually was; neither to feign motives, nor to suppress facts ; 
but to give his unbiassed story from his birth to the grave, without mag- 
nifying his excellences or extenuating his failings.” 


Enquiry will naturally be made as to the sources of informa- 
tion employed by the author; and as to how far they have been 
used primd manu. In the first years which follow the death of a 
man who has been the idol of his age, the mythical principle is 
reversed, and his character is less likely to be soberly looked 
upon by his contemporaries than by succeeding generations. 
This seems to have been the case in a special manner with Lu- 
ther, who could scarcely be viewed as human by those who at 
first took upon themselves to describe him from the Protestant 
stand-point. But time has equalized the praises of his friends 
and the aspersions of his foes, and produced the materials for a 





¢ We cannot give up pretensions to candour ; and yet we must depreciate the work 
of Dr. Merle D’Aubigné. As a religious romance his history has delighted us; but it 
is far too much coloured by the author’s own mind to claim the character of sober 
history. 
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more life-like picture. What these are, as stated by Mr. Wors- 
ley, will appear in the following paragraphs, which although long, 
contain information which may be useful to our readers :— 


“The sources of information from which the narrative is drawn are 
principally the writings of Luther himself, or his contemporaries. The 
writings of Melancthon, Mathesius, Spalatin, Myconius, Cochleus, and 
others, are of importance only second to the accounts transmitted by 
Luther’s own pen. The observations of many contemporaries of what 
they saw or heard are collected in the careful pages of Seckendorf; and 
Walch’s German edition of Luther’s works, in twenty-four parts, pub- 
lished at Halle, in 1750, which also contains many documents, public 
and private, bearing on the Reformation and the great Reformer’s career, 
has been found of essential service. There is also much to be gathered 
from the less trodden field of epistolary correspondence ; and the familiar 
letter of Melancthon and Erasmus, and Zwingle and A’colampadius, are 
considerable helps towards forming a true estimate of the character of 
persons and of the times. But Luther’s own writings are, of course, the 
best and most authentic ground on which to compile his biography. 
These have been published in various editions, at different times, in Latin 
and German; but it is a disadvantage that no edition of his works 
hitherto brought to a close is quite perfect and complete. In the ‘ Acts,’ 
or reports of events, conferences, etc., which appeared at the time from 
the pen of some Wittenburg writer, and answered the same purpose as 
the newspaper reports of the present day, and which evidently, from the 
frequent intermixture of the first with the third personal pronoun, were 
generally viewed by the Reformer himself, and therefore are authorized 
versions of what they relate, references are made for the most part either 
to the Jena or the Altenberg edition of Luther’s works. His references 
to the Table-talk (Tischreden) are to Férstemann’s admirable edition, 
published at Leipsic in 1844. And great use has been made of De 
Wette’s excellent edition of Luther’s Letters, published at Berlin in 1825 
—a source of information altogether invaluable for his biography, as in 
perusing his unpremeditated familiar correspondence with an infinite 
variety of characters, monarch and merchant, warrior and scholar, his 
bosom friends, and his acquaintances of yesterday, the biographer in fact 
takes his seat at the entrance of his heart, and views character and mo- 
tives in their spring and well-head. 

‘But other means of obtaining information, and of arriving at a fair 
and impartial estimate of acts and opinions have not been overlooked. 
Amongst these may be mentioned such German and French biographies 
of Luther as have been accessible, as well as the pages of Seckendorf, 
Sleidan, Father Paul, Pallavicini, Maimburg, ete., and also the more 
general histories of the period. And the greatest obligation must be 
acknowledged to the modern historian Ranke, whose stores of information 
are as immense as his philosophical instructions are invaluable, and who 
has enjoyed access to manuscript letters of ambassadors, and others per- 
sonally engaged in the transactions they record, preserved among the 
archives of princes and cities, which throw a new light on history.” 
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These satisfactory data appear to have been faithfully em- 
ployed, and a work has been constructed which we may safely 
commend both for the spirit which pervades it and for its 
execution. 


The Table Talk of Luther, of which Mr. Bohn has pub- 
lished a cheap edition, must be received with considerable qua- 
lification, and can scarcely become the source of history. Yet, 
as a whole, and without building any theory on particular por- 
tions, it must be considered as giving much that is true re- 
specting the general character of him whose flying words are 
recorded. The following extracts are chiefly made in reference 
to what we have ventured to advance as to some of Luther’s 
mental peculiarities. 


Luther’s Intolerance. 


DCLXXI. 


“Erasmus of Rotterdam is the vilest miscreant that ever disgraced 
the earth. He made several attempts to draw me into his snares, and I 
should have been in danger, but that God lent me special aid. In 1525, 
he sent one of his doctors, with 200 Hungarian ducats, as a present to my 
wife ; but I refused to accept them, and enjoined my wife to meddle not 
in these matters. He is a very Caiphas. 


“¢ Qui Satanam non odit, amet tua carmina Erasme, 
Atque idem jungat furias et mulgeat orcum.’” 


DCLLXII. 


“Erasmus is very pitiful with his prefaces, though he tries to smooth 
them over; he appears to see no difference between Jesus Christ our 
Saviour, and the wise pagan legislator Solon. THe sneers at St. Paul and 
St. John; and ventures to say, that the Epistle to the Romans, whatever 
it might have been at a former period, is not applicable to the present 
state of things. Shame upon thee, accursed wretch! ’Tis a mere Momus, 
making his mows and mocks at everything and everybody, at God and 
man, at Papist and Protestant, but all the while using such shuffling and 
double-meaning terms, that no one can lay hold of him to any effectual 
purpose. Whenever I pray, I pray for a curse upon Erasmus.” 


DCCCI. 


*‘T wish from my heart Zuinglius could be saved, but I fear the con- 
trary; for Christ has said, that those who’ deny him shall be damned. 
God’s judgment is sure and certain, and we may safely pronounce it 
against all the ungodly, unless God reserve unto himself a peculiar privi- 
lege and ‘dispensation. Even so, David from his heart wished that his son 
Absalom might be saved, when he said: ‘Absalom my son, Absalom my 
son,” yet he certainly believed that he was damned, and bewailed him, 
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not only in that he died corporally, but was also lost everlastingly ; for he 
knew that he died in rebellion, in incest, and that he had hunted his 
father out of the kingdom.” 


Luther’s Self-Confidence. 


XXXV. 


“ Bullinger said to me, he was earnest against the sectaries, as con- 
temner’s of God’s word, and also against those who dwelt too much on 
the literal word, who, he said, sinned against God and his almighty power, 
as the Jews did in naming the ark, God. But he who holds a mean be- 
tween both, apprehends the right use of the word and the sacraments. 
To which I answered: ‘ By this error, you separate the word from the 
spirit; those who preach and teach the word, from God who works it, 
the ministers who baptize, from God who commands baptism. You hold 
that the Holy Ghost is given and works without the word, which word, 
you say, is an eternal sign and mark to find the spirit that already pos- 
sesses the heart; so that, according to you, if the word find not the spirit, 
but an ungodly person, then it is not God’s word; thus defining and 
fixing the word, not according to God, who speaks it, but according as 
people entertain and receive it. You grant that to be God’s word, which 
purifies and brings peace and life; but when it works not in the ungodly, 
it is not God’s word. You teach that the outward word is as an object 
or picture, signifying and representing something; you measure its use 
only according to the matter, as a human creature speaks for himself; you 
will not grant that God’s word is an instrument through which the Holy 
Ghost works and accomplishes his work, and prepares a beginning to 
righteousness or justification. 

“<A true Christian must hold for certain that the Word which is de- 
livered and preached to the wicked, the dissemblers, and the ungodly, is 
as much God’s Word as that which is preached to godly, upright Chris- 
tians, and that the true Christian Church is among sinners, where good 
and bad are mingled together. And that the Word, whether it produce 
fruit or no, is, nevertheless, God’s strength, which saves all that believe 
therein. Clearly, it will also judge the ungodly (John c. v.), otherwise, 
these might plead a good excuse before God, that they ought not to be 
condemned, since they had not had God’s word, and consequently could 
not have received it. But I teach that the preacher’s words, absolutions, 
and sacraments, are not his words or works, but God’s, cleansing, ab- 
solving, binding, etc. ; we are but the instruments or assistants, by whom 
God works. You say, it is the man that preaches, reproves, absolves, 
comforts, etc., though it is God that cleanses the hearts and forgives ; but 
I say, God himself preaches, threatens, reproves, affrights, comforts, ab- 
solves, administers the sacraments, etc. As our Saviour Christ says: 
“« Whoso heareth you, heareth me; and what ye loose on earth, shall be 
loosed in heaven,” etc. And again: “It is not you that speak, but the 
Spirit of your Father which speaketh in you.” 

«7 am sure and certain, when I go up to the pulpit to preach or 
read, that it is not my word I speak, but that my tongue is the pen of a 
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ready writer, as the Psalmist has it. God speaks in the prophets and 
men of God, as St. Peter in his epistle says: “The holy men of God 
spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” Therefore we must not 
separate or part God and man, according to our natural reason and under- 
standing. In like manner, every hearer must say: I hear not St. Paul, 
St. Peter, or a man speak, but God himself. 

«If T were addicted to God’s Word at all times alike, and always 
had such love and desire thereunto as sometimes I have, then should I 
account myself the most blessed man on earth. But the loving apostle, 
St. Paul, failed also herein, as he complains, with sighs, saying: “I see 
another law in my members warring against the law of my mind.” 
Should the Word be false, because it bears not always fruit? The search 
after the Word has been, from the beginning of the world, the source of 
great danger; few people can hit it, unless God, through his Holy Spirit, 
teach it them in their hearts.’ 

“ Bullinger, having attentively listened to this discourse, knelt down, 
and uttered these words, ‘O, happy hour that brought me to hear this 
man of God, the chosen vessel of the Lord, declaring his truth! I abjure 
and utterly renounce my former errors, thus beaten down by God’s infal- 
lible Word.’ He then arose and threw his arms around Luther’s neck, 
both shedding joyful tears.” 


Luther's Pugnacity. 
CCCXIX. 


“JT never work better than when I am inspired by anger; when I am 
angry, I can write, pray, and preach well, for then my whole temperament 
is quickened, my understanding sharpened, and all mundane vexations 
and temptations depart.” 

cCcxx. 


“ Dr. Justus Jonas asked me if the thoughts and words of the pro- 
phet Jeremiah were Christianlike, when he cursed the day of his birth. I 
said: We must now and then wake up our Lord God with such words. 
Jeremiah had cause to murmur in this way. Did not our Saviour Christ 
say: ‘O faithless and perverse generation. How long shall I be with 
you, and suffer you.’ Moses also took God in hand, where he said: 
‘ Wherefore hast thou afflicted thy servant? Have I conceived all this 
people? Have I begotten them ?’” 


Luther’s Superstition. 


DLXXIV. 


“The greatest punishment God can inflict on the wicked, is when the 
Church, to chastise them, delivers them over to Satan, who, with God’s 
permission, kills them, or makes them undergo great calamities. Many 
devils are in woods, in waters, in wildernesses, and in dark pooly places, 
ready to hurt and prejudice people; some are also in the thick black 
clouds, which cause hail, lightnings, and thunderings, and poison the air, 
the pastures and grounds. When these things happen, then the philoso- 
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phers and physicians say, it is natural, ascribing it to the planets, and 
shewing I know not what reasons for such misfortuncs and plagues as 
ensue.” 


DLXXXI. 


August 25, 1538, the conversation fell upon witches who spoil milk, 
eggs, and butter in farm-yards. Dr. Luther said: ‘1 should have no 
compassion on these witches; I would burn all of them. We read in the 
old law, that the priests threw the first stone at such malefactors. ”*Tis 
said this stolen butter turns rancid, and falls to the ground when any one 
goes toeat it. He who attempts to counteract and chastise these witches, 
is himself corporeally plagued and tormented by their master, the devil. 
Sundry schoolmasters and ministers have often experienced this. Our 
ordinary sins offend and anger God. What, then, must be his wrath 
against witchcraft, which we may justly designate high treason against 
divine majesty, a revolt against the infinite power of God. The juris- 
consults who have so learnedly and pertinently treated of rebellion, affirm 
that the subject who rebels against his sovereign, is worthy of death. 
Does not witchcraft, then, merit death, which is a revolt of the creature 
against the Creator, a denial to God of the authority it accords to the 
demon?’”’ 

DLXXXII. 


“Dr. Luther discoursed at length concerning witchcraft and charms. 
He said, that his mother had had to undergo infinite annoyance from one 
of her neighbours, who was a witch, and whom she was fain to conciliate 
with all sorts of attentions ; for this witch could throw a charm upon chil- 
dren, which made them cry themselves to death. A pastor having 
punished her for some knavery, she cast a spell upon him by means of 
some earth upon which he had walked, and which she bewitched. The 
poor man hereupon fell sick of a malady which no remedy could remove, 
and shortly after died.” 

DLXXXIV. 


“When I was young, some one told me this story: Satan had, in 
vain, set all his craft and subtlety at work to separate a married pair that 
lived together in perfect harmony and love. At last, having concealed a 
razor under each of their pillows, he visited the husband, disguised as an 
old woman, and told him that his wife had formed the project of killing 
him ; he next told the same thing to the wife. The husband, finding the 
razor under his wife’s pillow, became furious with anger at her supposed 
wickedness, and cut her throat. So powerful is Satan in his malice.” 


DXcVI, 


“ The apostle gives this title to the devil: ‘That he hath the power 
of death.” And Christ calls him a murderer. He is so skilled, that he 
is able to cause death even with the leaf of a tree; he has more boxes 
and pots full of poisons, wherewith he destroys men, than all the apothe- 
caries in the world have of healing medicine; if one poison will not dis- 
patch, another will. In a word, the power of the devil is greater than we 
can imagine; ’tis only God’s finger can resist him.” 
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DXxcvVIIT. 


“Satan plagues and torments people all manner of ways. Some he 
affrights in their sleep, with heavy dreams and visions, so that the whole 
body sweats in anguish of heart. Some he leads, sleeping, out of their 
beds and chambers up into high dangerous places, so that if, by the loving 
angels who are about them, they were not preserved, he would throw them 
down, and cause their death. The superstitious Papists say, that these 
sleep-walkers are persons who have never been baptized; or, if they have 
been, that the priest was drunk when he administered the sacrament.” 


Luther’s Opinions of the Holy Scriptures. 
XXVII. 


Saint John the Evangelist speaks majestically, yet with very plain 
and simple words; as where he says: ‘ In the beginning was the Word, 
and the Word was with God, and the Word was God. The same was in 
the beginning with God. All things were made by him, and without 
him was not anything made that was made. In him was life, and the life 
was the light of men. And the light shineth in darkness, and the dark- 
ness comprehendeth it not.’ 

**See how he describes God the Creator, and also his creatures, in 
plain, clear language, as with a sunbeam. [If one of our philosophers or 
high learned men had described them, what wonderful swelling and high- 
trotting words would he have paraded, de ente et essentid, so that no man 
could have understood what he meant. “Tis a great lesson, how mighty 
divine truth is, which presses through, though she be hemmed in ever so 
closely ; the more she is read, the more she moves and takes possession of 
the heart.” 
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ON THE COMING OF “THE SHILOH.”—Gen. xlix. 10. 


Bisnor Newron says: “However the word ‘Shiloh’ is ex- 
plained, whether it signifies ‘ He who is to be sent, or ‘ the peace- 
maker,’ or any other of the senses usually given by interpreters, 
‘the Messiah’ is the person plainly intended ; and ‘ the lawgiver 
from between the feet,’ means there should not be wanting a 
judge of the race and posterity of Judah, according to the 
Hebrew phrase of ‘ children coming from between the feet,’ until 
the times foretold. The promise meant that that tribe should 
continue, amongst the departures of all the others, with rulers 
and judges and governors of its own, till the coming of the 
Messiah. In their captivity, therefore, they had rulers and 
governors of their own, and these existed even in our Saviour’s 
time, though their power in capital cases was abridged. The 
sceptre was then departing, and in about forty years it was 
totally gone: their city was taken, and from that time they 
have never formed one body or society, but have lived without a 
ruler, without a lawgiver, and without supreme authority and 
government in any part of the earth.” 

The prophecy is full of obscurity, and truly oracular, and 
can only be read with a double application, in its two particulars ; 
first, of a departure of an old existing authority in Judah; and 
next of the departure of a lawgiver out of the earthly state of 
that family, in the sense of a new beginning to a future do- 
minion ;—as the Scripture writes of the departure of Ashur 
out of the families of Shinar, “out of that land went forth 
Ashur.” (Gen. x. 11.) For so Christ, the true “ Lawgiver” of 
the world, went forth out of Judah at the time appointed :—yet, 
as he had ruled in Judah before his own departure from the 
earth; for the Scripture declares of that tribe, “ Judah is my 
lawgiver ;” and that earthly domination in this favoured tribe 
ceased with our Lord’s coming ; in that sense, the departure from 
Judah of its human authority is also conveyed by the prophecy. 
There is great doubt about the meaning of the “ word” Shiloh ; 
which the Septuagint does not apply to a person at all, but to 
‘a system of things accomplished ;” and we should be glad if 
some of the Hebraists of the J. S. L. would be good enough to 
say, whether any ambiguity exists in the original of the word 
which is rendered “ depart” in the English Version. Cannot it 
be applied, as we apply the expression to “go out” in its two 
senses of a “local change ;” as in the passage above quoted from 
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Genesis; and in that of “a departure or failure,” of an existing 
state or condition, as the “going out” of acandle? For while 
the English translation renders the word “depart,” as a change 
of location; the Septuagint renders it by éxAehver, which the 
Latin answers by “ deficiet,’ and the English “ fai/;” in the 
sense of “ the going out” of a candle, or an eclipse of the sun’s 
light. 

This Greek version is very deserving of attention. “’Ov« 
éxretper dpyav €& ’Iéda, nal nyspwevos ex TOV pnpav avT#, Ews 
édv On ta atroxeipeva aita Kai adtis mpocdoxla eOvav.” 
“Non deficiet princeps é Judé et Dux é femoribus ejus, donec 
veniant que ei sunt reposita; et ipse est expectatio Gentium.” 
As we would interpret the verb of this sentence, the parallel 
expressions, dpyov é& ’Iéda, and nyéuevos é« THY pnpav avTé, 
must have different applications. For if we could say, “go out 
from,” in the sense of a new origination out of this tribe, we 
should render it thus, “A prince shall not go forth out of Judah, 
and a ruler from between his feet, or that is born of his tribe, 
until the things ordained, to be fulfilled by that tribe, have been 
accomplished ; and that prince and ruler, who shall go forth, is 
he whom the Gentiles expect.” This sense is very clear ; but if 
we adopt the other sense, or the English “ fail,’ the words 
dpxov and yyéuevos must have, not an indefinite meaning, but 
an application to some specific person; and then the reading 
must be,—‘‘ The prince of the tribe of Judah, and ruler born 
of his tribe, who is that ruler the Gentiles expect, shall not fail 
to Judah until,” ete. For the word “fail” can only apply to 
what has gone before, and that sceptre which Judah had held 
over the Jewish people. But of such a sceptre or dominion in 
its Jewish development, it could never be said that it formed the 
expectation of the Gentiles; and it is obvious the oracular 
finger points to a particular person, who should be he, in whom 
that power should fail or cease from its past development ; and 
then the definite article must be supplied :—the double sense in- 
dicating in that person, both the termination in him of the 
sceptre and authority of Judah, and the origin of another 
power, which would be that the Gentiles looked for. The two 
applications are so suitable to the events, that it seems probable 
both were intended; and if the verb has at all a doubtful or 
double intention in it, it may be taken that such is the case. 

But the inference that follows necessarily is, that “ the 
failure” of the sceptre and ruler took place in the very person 
of our Lord ; as well as the “ going forth”’ of the new authority 
into the world. And in that view it is of some importance, that 
the events of our Lord’s condemnation and of his death should 
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be assigned to their proper powers; in order to make it evident 
that the condemnation took place under the sceptre which was 
still existing in himself, though he was hidden from the eyes of 
his people in his true character. The history, we think, does 
shew that Christ was condemned by the high priests and coun- 
cil; and that the execution of the sentence only was that which 
took place under the Roman governor, after he had been deli- 
vered over to him by that assembly. The point in that ac- 
count, when the “sceptre” departed from Judah, will there- 
fore be found in that incident, which is stated in St. John’s 
narrative, when Pilate finally put the question to the rulers, 
“Shall I crucify your King ?—and the chief priests answered, 
We have no king but Cesar :—and then delivered he him there- 
fore to be crucified” (John xix. 15). St. Matthew plainly shews 
that this delivery was to the soldiers,—“ then released he Ba- 
rabbas unto them, and when he had scourged Jesus he delivered 
him to be crucified: then the soldiers of the governor took 
Jesus,” etc. All the commentators consider that the Roman 
soldiery were engaged in the capture of our Lord in the garden 
of Gethsemane: it seems to us that such could not be the case; 
and that it militates against the above prophecy, that the full 
judicial power should be in the Jews up to the last act of that fatal 
drama; which, by that authority in its usurped phase, delivered 
the Lord of Life into the hands of the destroyer; and with their 
king surrendered the dominion of their own nation into the 
same captivity. 

Under this view it becomes a question of considerable in- 
terest, whether the general view of commentators on this his- 
tory, that the arrest of our Lord was made by the aid of the 
Roman power, may not be an erroneous one. The first delivery 
of Jesus to the soldiers of the governor appears to us, as we 
have said, to be clearly intimated to be after the final rejection 
of those appeals which Pilate made for the release of our Lord 
and the sacrifice of Barabbas; and the first ‘access’ of our 
Lord’s case to his tribunal, appears equally plainly intimated, as 
proceeding from the Jews’ own delivery of him to Pilate, who 
says to them in the first instance, “ Ye have brought this man 
unto me, as one that perverteth the people” (Luke xxiii. 14). 

That our Lord was condemned by the judgment of the 
Jewish Council can hardly be disputed. They sought false 
witness against him to put him to death; and when they could 
not succeed in that course, the high priest’s adjuration of our 
Lord himself obtained the witness he required. ‘“ What need 
have we of witnesses,” he said ; “behold now ye have heard his 
blasphemy, what think ye?” And the Council answered and 
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said, “ He is guilty of death” (Matt. xxvi. 66). This was the 
sentence of a legal condemnation; and under the old law, such 
a sentence was followed by the condemned person being led out 
of the city, and stoned by the people: and though the Romans 
had reserved the power of the law to themselves in its execution, 
its decrees were not disregarded, but executed under examina- 
tion of their propriety by the military power: in the same way 
as the decrees of the Roman Church were executed by the civil 
powers of the middle ages, upon delivering one of their con- 
demned criminals with a proper libel or record of the condem- 
nation. Complete evidence is given of this act of condemnation 
by the ‘ Council’ in what follows; that “then did they spit upon 
him and buffeted him ;” for this was the licence exercised to a 
criminal under condemnation. The act of Judas bespeaks the 
same completeness of the fiat of condemnation ; for the account 
of his end is; “that when he saw our Lord was condemned,” 
he took steps to have the decree changed, by declaring that his 
own testimony was false; which he would not have fallen into 
despair about, if any appeal had been open to another tribunal ; 
or that Pilate could have reversed the sentence. For he would 
have gone to Pilate, and made confession of his falsehood there. 
Having condemned our Lord, upon his own confession, the his- 
tory continues ; “ when the morning was come, the chief priests 
and elders of the people took counsel against Jesus to put him 
to death.” Having already condemned him, they proceeded to 
take the necessary steps to have their judgment executed. So 
“they bound Jesus, and led him at once to Pontius Pilate the 
governor.” There, he is indeed interrogated by the Roman 
ruler as to the charge made against him, and the cause of his 
condemnation enquired into; but there is nothing like a trial of 
the charge before Pilate, nor anything more shewn than a mi- 
nisterial function, acting with supreme authority indeed, but 
under that sort of conventional trust, which obliged the provin- 
cial governors to observe the local laws of their provinces as far 
as might be. It is plain Pilate saw from the first that the charge 
was a malicious one, and endeavoured to avoid executing it; 
and while he felt bound to execute a decree, legally made by the 
local authorities, he did everything in his power to turn the 
obligation aside, and escape from the necessity imposed upon 
him: his endeavour to avail himself of the paschal amnesty to 
one criminal, shews this in the most absolute manner ; for it 
was a plain confession that our Lord was under a legal sen- 
tence of death, from which that customary amnesty alone could 
save him. 

The whole character of the proceeding is shewn by St. John’s 
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gospel, in the two instances where Pilate attempts to excuse 
himself from executing the sentence. First, when on Jesus 
being brought into the hall of judgment, he asks the high priest 
and those that had led our Lord to him, “ What accusation 
bring you against this man?” to which they respond, “If he 
were not a malefactor, we would not have delivered him up 
unto thee;” plainly claiming the right of adjudicating upon 
him: “then said Pilate, Take him and judge him according 
to your law.” From this, it is plain that this colloquy was the 
first notice the governor had of the pending litigation ; for the 
council which he recommends had already met and tried the 
case, to which it was evident Pilate was not privy ; he could not 
therefore have used his military power in the first part of the 
proceedings. But the Jews, taking the case as it stood, an- 
swered him in reference solely to the execution of their sentence ; 
for they replied to Pilate’s suggestion, “It is not lawful for us 
to put any man to death.” After this Pilate entered upon the 
enquiries he made of our Lord himself; for though the council 
had condemned our Lord upon the ground of blasphemy, and 
for that sought his death, it is plain they first made the charge 
of a treason to the Roman supremacy the ground of their 
delivering him up for punishment by the Roman power; for 
Pilate’s enquiries are at once directed to that point, “art thou 
the King of the Jews?” He was soon satisfied, upon our Lord’s 
declaring that he was such a King, but that his kingdom was 
not of this world, that the Being who stood before him was no 
temporal rival of the Roman power, but if of any authority at 
all, it was only of such as was of a divine nature. After this 
St. Matthew relates that Pilate endeavoured to get our Lord 
released under the paschal amnesty; but that, when the people 
chose Barabbas, he at once delivered him to the soldiers to be 
crucified. But St. John makes another stage in the process ; 
and that after the choice of Barabbas, and when Pilate had 
scourged our Lord and the soldiers had mocked him, he 
brought Jesus forth, wearing the crown of thorns and the 
purple robe, and then again, to the cries of the people to cru- 
cify him, “ Pilate said, Take ye him and crucify him, for I find 
no fault in him” (John xix. 6). Having thus failed in the 
charge of treason, “ the Jews answered, We have a law, and b 

our law he ought to die, because he made himself the Son of 
God.” Pilate was then more afraid than before of sacrificing 
the innocent person before him; and again he went back into 
the judgment-hall and took our Lord with him, and there again 
questioned him of himself and his condition; and from thence- 
forth, says St. John, Pilate sought to release him, but the Jews 
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cried out, “If thou let this man go, thou art not Czsar’s 
friend ;” which when Pilate heard he finally brought Jesus forth, 
and sat down in the seat of judgment, and said to the Jews, 
“ Behold your King : and the chief priest answered, We have no 
king but Cesar: then delivered he him therefore to them to be 
crucified.” 

The whole proceeding was an evident controversy between 
the Roman governor and the Jewish priesthood as to the execu- 
tion of a judgment; which the latter claimed to have right to 
pass upon a malefactor against their law, and which at last Pilate 
submitted to give effect to. St. Luke speaks of the sentence 
entirely in this way, “ And Pilate gave sentence that it should 
be as they required” (xxiii. 24). 

It is as plain as words can make it, that Pilate was a most 
unwilling agent in the death of our Lord, and would have 
excused himself from awarding the judgment he passed upon 
him. Whether such an obligation existed in the nature of his 
office to fulfil the decrees of the Jewish council, as may excuse 
his act before the throne of the Judge Eternal, no mortal may 
venture to affirm. That a certain obligation lay upon him to 
execute the judgments of the Jewish rulers was quite necessary, 
so long as the shadow of a judicial power was left to them ; and 
by a process similar, though perhaps somewhat less formal in 
its kind, as happened under the writ “de comburendis here- 
ticis” in Roman Catholic communities. 

The introduction of the Roman military into the antecedent 
proceedings of the Jewish factions, appears then to be quite out 
of keeping with the prophetic type of this great event. Its 
whole character would be lost, if it was not the Jews themselves, 
but the Roman power, which cut off the Messiah in the midst 
of his age: his rejection could only be by those who were his 
own people. 

It seems to us then, that the notion of our Lord’s capture 
in the garden by a Roman military force, is an error. There 
is absolutely nothing in the whole of the accounts, that gives any 
sanction to that view, except that in one place St. John uses the 
word, “chiliarch,” for the officer of the band that took him. That 
word is undoubtedly applied to military command only in its 
general acceptation ; and it cannot be denied that it occasions 
great difficulty to the view here contended for: but the question 
is, whether its use is conclusive against many reasons for sup- 
posing it erroneously inserted. Before touching upon St. John’s 
account, however, we will briefly refer to those of the other 
gospels, relating to the events of our Lord’s capture in the 
garden. 
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Of these St. Matthew’s and St. Mark’s are the same; that 
“immediately while he yet spake (referring to our Lord’s conver- 
sation with his apostles) came Judas, one of the twelve, and with 
him a great multitude (dos zroAvs, a great crowd of people) with 
swords and staves, from the chief priests, and scribes, and elders 
of the people,” Mark xiv. 43; “ and Jesus said unto them, Are 
ye come out as against a thief, with swords and with staves to 
take me?” (ver. 48). We ask, can this be taken as descriptive of 
an organized force of military? Would Jesus have observed 
upon the multitude being armed, if it was a military band ;—or 
would the narrator have called a military guard, a multitude at 
all? St. Luke follows pretty much in the same track. “ While 
he yet spake, behold a multitude, and he that was called Judas, 
one of the twelve, went before them.” The address of our Lord 
to this assembly is the same as given by the two preceding evan- 
gelists: but St. Luke designates the parties to whom he spoke, 
as the “ chief priests and captains of the temple,” otpatnyas 
‘Ieps. Now this expression, Schleusner informs us, is rendered 
in the Syriac, by what is answerable in the Latin to “ Ducibus 
militie templi,” “captains of the militia of the temple;” of 
which he shews, there was a regular establishment for watch and 
ward, with numerous officers; whom Josephus, no less than St. 
Luke, designates otparmyol: a passage in the Acts, ch. v. 26, 
calls the subordinate body to these orparnyol, irnpérat, or “ser- 
vants” in some certain office or ministration. In their ministry 
as custodes and watchers of the temple, they were essentially the 
same as our disciplined police. The scripture word for soldiers 
is uniformly otpatwwras. 

St. John’s gospel refers to this assembly of captors in two 
passages ; first in chap. xviii. 3, where he relates that “ Judas, 
having received a band of men and officers from the chief priests 
and Pharisees, cometh with lanterns and torches and weapons :” 
in which the non-military character of the band is still more 
marked by the accompaniment of the lanterns and torches; 
which were very suitable to a midnight mob of city constables, 
but not at all toa Roman guard of soldiery. In this passage 
the apostle uses the word “ ozreipay,” which has a military sig- 
nification, where soldiers are in question; but has an unmilitary 
meaning where otherwise employed, and signifies ‘‘ a multitude” 
or band of people, with as indeterminate a meaning as the Eng- 
lish word has; and so exactly answers to a company of irregular 
police sent upon such a mission. The word, which is englished 
here, “ officers from the chief priests and Pharisees,’ is that 
which in the Acts denotes the general ministering body or guard 
of the temple, “ dmnpéras ;” so that we still have the two parts 
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of such “a body” as is spoken of in the Acts; as forming the 
common “guard,” for external duty beyond the precincts of the 
temple :—namely, the police force and its officers ; only St. Luke 
describes it by the name of captains with their ministering array ; 
and St. John, by that of “the band with its ministering officers 
from the chief priests ;” St. Luke’s captains, being select per- 
sons out of the superior authorities of the temple; and St. 
John’s wrnpéras, being selected worthies out of the same body, 
exercising a command over their appointed band. 

The descriptions in John xviii. 3, and Acts v. 26, appear 
then to apply to the very same organized domestic force of the 
Jewish temple, though varied in the denomination of its divi- 
sional elements; and that force exactly answers to the police 
of the temple, which Schleusner, under the authority of Josephus, 
describes as the common guard of the priesthood. 

The other passage of St. John contains the exceptional 
word we have referred to, and occurs at ver. 12 of the same 
eighteenth chapter ; only nine verses in fact below the first pas- 
sage: “Then the band and the captain (yAlapyos), and the 
officers of the Jews took Jesus and bound him, and led him 
away to Annas.” The word ‘chiliarch,’ is purely military, and 
its insertion alters the character of the history from the first 
account entirely; which of itself is a strong argument against 
its genuineness. The usual repetition of descriptive particulars 
so generally found in the sacred writings, and indeed in all 
ancient writers, where the same things or the same persons are 
referred to in historical narratives, is here entirely broken 
through ; and the whole transaction is changed in its character 
by an unusual departure from the historical methods of the 
period; and this change of description is against the others’ 
accounts of the same transaction, as well as of the antecedent 
statement of St. John’s own account. It seems impossible to 
account for this except by supposing an interpolation, or some 
defectiveness in the original manuscript ; for there is no discre- 
pancy in the copies on this point, that we are aware of. The 
subject is one on which conjecture only can be offered ; but the 
words in question occur in a compass and position which might 
have given rise to the variation, from an accidental abrasion in 
a single line of the original Gospel. We can only submit the 
possible case, but will not venture to give an opinion upon the 
matter in the affirmative. The passage in the first account at 
verse 3 is thus written :— 


K \ 2 a > , ‘ s e , 
Ql EK TWV apXlEepav Kat papicaiwy UTTNPETAS. 


If this description were obliterated in the second position in 
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ver. 12, the restorations might have deviated into its present 
form: thus the line being found in a mutilated state, as shewn 
in No. 1, its restoration might have been made by the same 


number of letters, wrongly as in No. 2, instead of rightly as in 
No. 3: 


. i a ee APN «+ e+ eee oes GOV UTNpETAS, 
No. 2. or xu... os Kat Tov Ted .... umnpetas, 
No. 3. €k TOV ... Lepwv Kat hapic .... UTNpeETas" 


and the sentence being restored thus in situ, the words tav 
"Isdalwv would have been transposed to the end of the sentence 
for the sake of the necessary euphony, which the restorer would 
find to be required in that change of the description. The 
hypothesis of the erroneous insertion of this word is strongly 
supported, by finding two subsequent references to the same 
party in this account of St. John; one, in the history of St. 
Peter’s denial, where it is stated that “the servants and officers 
stood there, who had made a fire of coals and warmed them- 
selves, and Peter stood with them ” (xviii. 18); and secondly, 
where upon our Lord’s reply to the high priest, to refer to those 
who had heard him, “ one of the officers which stood by struck 
Jesus with the palm of his hand, saying, Answerest thou the 
high priest so?” (ib., 22); in both of which the same word is 
used as in ver. 3, to denote the leaders of the force that took 
our Lord—namely, the word dnpéras ; and it was clearly not a 
Roman military officer who could either have been with the 
attendants of the high priest, or have taken upon him the 
officious duty of correcting a supposed irreverent speech towards 
the Jewish high priest, by so unsoldierlike a method. 

Much stress is laid by commentators upon the word o7réipa, 
a band, as if it necessarily meant a military division, which 
went by that designation. But it is plain the word was as com- 
mon and indefinite in its application, as its English rendering is 
with ourselves; and was applied to any congregated body of 
persons, who were banded together for a common object. In 
its military use, it probably also meant what in modern use is 
expressed by “corps” or “ company ;” and had both a specific 
and a general sense, as both those words also have in English. 
For the chiliarchs answered to our lieutenant-colonels, and were 
the commanders of separate divisions of a legion, consisting of 
about one-fourth part of its entire strength. Polybius informs 
us that every legion was divided into four classes, of which there 
was always one superior division of 600 men; which probably 
answered to our grenadier company. The rest of the legion 
was divided into three other divisions of about 1,200 or 1,400 
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men each; which were under the command of their proper chi- 
liarchs. These divisions were subdivided into ten “Spire” or 
bands, which consequently comprised about 120 men in each, 
and these were commanded by the centurions: three of these 
spire constituted a cohort (Pol., lib. xi., 23). But this appears 
to have been a temporary formation only for occasional services. 
Schleusner—verb, o7reipa—quotes Lepsius, De Militia Rom., 
lib. i., 4, for his authority, that this ovrefpa was formed of the 
tenth part of a legion; whereas it was plainly the fortieth part 
according to Polybius,—being the tenth part of the chili- 
archates, or fourth of the entire legion. But in either case the 
number appears out of all proportion to the occasion of such a 
midnight capture of our Lord amidst his apostles. It is alto- 
gether incredible besides, that if such an armament was neces- 
sary to capture our Saviour, it would not have been more 
necessary at his crucifixion; where the Gospel shews us very 
plainly, there were only four soldiers present ; for the soldiers 
divided his garments into four parts, to each one of them a part ; 
and for his vesture did they cast lots. 

This last fact shews the non-military importance attached to 
the proceeding by the Roman governor; who consigned that 
portion of the duty to what we should call in England a common 
corporal’s guard. And taking the whole of the evidences together, 
it seems to us, that the weight of authority induces a conclusion 
that the Roman military interfered very little with the events of 
our Lord’s death; and not at all till Pilate, after repeated at- 
tempts to dissuade the Jews to desist from their purpose of putting 
him to death, delivered our Lord over to the common guard on 
such occasions: a mere quaternion of soldiers, with perhaps the 
captain of their company in attendance, charged with seeing the 
execution of the sentence. And this is the more probable, be- 
cause the prophecy, which timed the departure of the judicial 
sceptre from the Jews, requires that departure to concur with 
the exact time, in which the Jews rejected their proper king and 
condemned themselves to another sceptre, which proved their 
destroyer. Truly in that cry, “ We have no king but Cesar ;” 
was terribly fulfilled the former things; “that to the people, 
who refused the waters of Shiloah, that went softly, and rejoiced 
in Rezin and Remaliah’s son, the Lord brought up upon them 
the waters of the river strong and many: even a king, whose 
power passed through Judah, and overflowed even unto the 
neck ; the stretching out of whose wings filled the breadth of 
thy land, O Immanuel !” 

H. M. G. 
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THE LAST YEAR OF OUR LORD'S MINISTRY. 


Tue purpose of the following paper is to combine into one con- 
secutive narration the accounts given by the four evangelists of 
the last year of our Lord’s ministry, namely, from the feeding 
of the five thousand to the triumphal entry into Jerusalem ; and 
in so doing, we shall direct our attention especially to the infor- 
mation which they give us concerning his journeyings during 
that period. 

This is in some respects one of the most perplexing portions 
of the gospel history to the harmonizer ; and that not so much 
from apparent contradiction between one or another of the 
evangelists, as from their seeming to move in altogether dif- 
ferent spheres of narrative. Matthew and Mark indeed exhibit 
a very close parallelism ; but Luke, who from the commence- 
ment of our Lord’s ministry, has generally been found in 
tolerably exact accordance with either one or the other of them, 
now branches off into an altogether different track, inserting 
ten chapters which are mainly occupied with the account of our 
Lord’s parables and other discourses, arranging these apparently 
without any very strict regard to the chronological order, but 
interspersing here and there a hint of some historical sequence, 
which it seems difficult to harmonize with that of the two former 
evangelists. Further, the discourses at Jerusalem, and the 
increasing hostility to Jesus, shewn by the Jews of Juda, be- 
come now more than ever the one all-absorbing theme of the 
evangelist John, so that we find in his narrative scarcely a trace 
of that farewell ministry in Galilee, which is the chief subject 
of the other three. 

Before we proceed to unravel this tangled skein, let us say a 
few words as to the depreciating tone, which has lately been 
adopted by some scholars, especially by Mr. Alford, in refe- 
rence to the labours of the harmonizer. With many of his re- 
marks, we agree: and if the definition of the harmonizer neces- 
sarily includes the claim to pronounce with dogmatic certainty 
on the sequence of all the events of the gospel history,—or the 
arbitrary assumption of the order of one of the four historians, 
as the only and universally correct order, to which the other 
three must in all cases of difficulty be twisted and accommo- 
dated,—or more absurd still, so slavish a conception of the mean- 
ing of the term historic truth, as to imagine himself bound to 
contend for the two-fold or three-fold occurrence of almost every 
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miracle and discourse, rather than admit that each of the synop- 
tical gospels sometimes follows the order of subject in preference 
to that of time; if these be the necessary fruits of the harmon- 
izer’s labour, then we subscribe ev animo to Mr. Alford’s censure. 
But the attempt to frame one consolidated narrative out of the 
four which we possess, honestly stating the difficulties where 
they arise, and recognizing the low degree of probability which 
after all our labour will necessarily attend some of our hypothe- 
ses: this seems to us an undertaking of a wholly different 
kind, and one which every enquiring student of the gospels who 
believes that it is in reality but one life whereof they all bear 
witness, must necessarily enter upon to some extent, consciously 
or unconsciously, in the course of his reading. 

To proceed then with a detailed enquiry into the points of 
agreement and difference between the four histories. They all 
coincide at the miracle above mentioned, the feeding of the five 
thousand. This is in Matt. xiv., Mark vi., Luke ix., John vi. 
Moreover all but Luke record the miracle of our Lord’s walking 
on the sea of Gennesaret, the main difference being that John 
alone records the very important conversation which he held with 
the staggered, yet still unbelieving, Jews, who followed him to 
Capernaum. 

From the point above mentioned to the triumphal entry, 
which is described in Matt. xxi., Mark xi., Luke xix., John xii., 
we have no instance of any one event recorded by all the four 
evangelists. Especially the paths of John and of the other three 
which have momentarily coincided, now fall back into their old 
divergence. John, according to his custom, relating exclusively 
the history of our Lord’s ministrations in and near Jerusalem, 
the other three, mainly those in Galilee. 

Let us examine them in detail, commencing with John. 
From chapter vii. we learn that “ after these things ” (our Lord’s 
desertion by many of His disciples on account of the “hard say- 
ings” which He had uttered to the Jews at Capernaum), “Jesus 
walked in Galilee, for he would not walk in Judea, (A.V. Jewry,) 
because the Jews sought to kill him.’ No doubt in this verse the 
history of a considerable portion of time is briefly alluded to, but 
as almost everything which happens out of Judea is as though 
it were not, for this apostle’s object, he proceeds at once (ver. 2) 
“Now the Jews’ feast of tabernacles was at hand” and then goes 
on to say, how our Lord’s brethren tauntingly urged him to 
go up to attend this feast, and show Himself to the people ; how 
He refused to go then at their bidding, and “abode still in Gali- 
lee:” but afterwards “about the middle of the feast went up 
unto it, not openly, but as it were in secret.” The remainder 
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of the seventh chapter is taken up with the narrative of his teach- 
ings to the people during this feast, and of the abortive attempt 
of the Pharisees to arrest him in the temple; it ends with the 
words, “ Kal érropev@n Exactos eis Tov oixov adrod,” in which (if 
they be genuine) we may possibly trace a faint allusion by con- 
trast to their temporary dwellings, during the continuance of 
the feast. The feast of tabernacles lasted from the fifteenth 
to the twenty-second of the seventh month, Tisri (roughly cor- 
responding to our October). It was incidentally mentioned 
(John vi. 4) that the feeding of the five thousand took place at 
a time when “the passover, a feast of the Jews was nigh:” It 
occurred therefore in, or before, the first month Adib, and we 
thus get an interval of at least six months (possibly, but not pro- 
bably, of eighteen) for that residence in Galilee, which is briefly 
noticed in ver. 1. 

The eighth chapter, without any apparent interval of time 
records, (1) our Saviour’s judgement on the woman taken in 
adultery, (the question touching the genuineness of this portion 
is immaterial to our present purpose); (2) a discourse uttered 
by him “in the treasury, as he taught in the temple ;” and (38) 
(ver. 30) an address, possibly distinct from this, to those Jews 
who believed on him which led to the unbelieving Jews engage- 
ing in a discussion, which they ended by “taking up stones to 
cast at him; but Jesus hid himself, and went out of the tem- 
ple going through the midst of them, and so passed by ” (7rap- 
ayev). 

The ninth chapter, continuing the narrative with the words 
“ And as Jesus passed by” (rapdywv), contains the history of 
the cure of the man born blind, which was performed on the 
Sabbath day. This is followed by the parable of “the good 
shepherd ” in the early part of the tenth chapter (verses 1—19). 
Verses 19—21 describe the division produced among the Jews: 
and here the uniformly consecutive history of our Lord’s deeds 
and discourses during and immediately after the feast of taber- 
nacles (which has occupied from chap. viii. 2 to x. 21) comes 
apparently to a close. 

“°Eryeéveto Se ta éyxaivia év tots “Iepocodvpors Kal yeopov Hv" 
kal mepierrdater 6 "Incods év TH iep@ EV TH GTOG Yodrouavos.”’ 
Such are the 22nd and 23rd verses of chap. x., in which there is 
nothing to oppose, but everything to favour the supposition that 
they do not form one continuous narrative with what has gone 
before. An interval of time there must be, if we are correct in sup- 
posing the preceding portion to have been continuous: for the 
feast of tabernacles occurred on the fifteenth of the seventh month 
Tisri, that of the dedication, on the twenty-fifth of the ninth, 
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Cisleu: and it seems probable enough, that there was an inter- 
vening change of place, else, why the marked emphasis on the 
words év tots ‘Iepocoddpous. It is no doubt a hazardous thing 
to conjecture what the under-current of thought in a writer’s 
mind at a particular time may have been ; but at least a proba- 
ble explanation of a statement apparently so pleonastic, as that 
this great national feast (instituted for the sole purpose of com- 
memorating the re-purification of the temple after its defilement 
by Antiochus Epiphanes) was held at Jerusalem, is that an in- 
tervening absence from Jerusalem was present to the apostle’s 
mind, and induced him thus to note the fact, that that absence 
had terminated. 

Verses 24—38 of the tenth chapter contain our Lord’s memo- 
rable declaration of His oneness with the Father, drawn from 
Him by the questioning of the Jews “ How long makest thou 
us to doubt? If thou be the Messiah, tell us plainly :’—followed 
by their attempt to stone, and then (ver. 39) to arrest Him 
(widoas avrov): “but He escaped out of their hand, and went 
away again beyond Jordan unto the place where John was at 
first baptizing,” (probably “ Bethabara,” cf. John i. 28,) “and 
there remained.” The comparison between his mighty works, 
and the unmiraculous character of John’s mission, the remem- 
brance of which was still fresh in their minds, caused many in 
these parts to believe on him. It is manifest however that the 
full avowal of his divine nature made in chap. x. had stimulated 
the fury of the Jerusalem Jews to a point unknown before. 
Some subsequent allusions (John xi. 8, 47, 53, 54, and 57) shew 
the progress of this hostility in the more determined form which 
it had now assumed. 

Chap. xi. 1—53 contains the account of our Lord’s visit to 
Bethany, and raising of Lazarus, and of the deliberations of 
the Sanhedrim in consequence of this renewed and more wonder- 
ful manifestation of his power in the immediate vicinity of Jeru- 
salem. (ver. 54) “Jesus therefore walked no more with bold- 
ness among the Jews” (ov« étv tappnoia weprerrdte év Tots 
*Iovdalos. ’Iovdaiot is here evidently used with strictness of the 
inhabitants of Judea proper), “ but went thence into the country 
near to the wilderness to a city called Ephraim, and there abode 
(SuvérpuBe, not éwewve,) with his disciples” But by this time an 
interval of nearly four months must have elapsed since that first 
withdrawal from Jerusalem, which was recorded in the fourtieth 
verse of the tenth chapter ; for that, as we have seen, took place 
immediately after the twenty-fifth of Cisleu (the ninth month), 
and now, as we learn from ver. 55, “‘the Jews’ passover was 
nigh at hand,” and various conjectures were afloat among the 
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multitude, whether he would present himself there or no. We 
are consequently again nearing the first month Nisan. 

As for the geographical position of the place, now chosen by 
Christ for his temporary concealment, we know only that it was 
near to the wilderness, i.e., the desert tract on the east of Judzea, 
and (from its being mentioned in 2 Chron. xiii. 19, as one of the 
places taken, along with Bethel, by Abijah, out of the hand of 
Jeroboam), probably on the northern border of it. 

From chap. xii. we learn that six days before the passover, he 
came to Bethany, and was present at a supper at which Adfapos 
6 teOvnxws was one of those who also reclined at table, and at 
which Mary anointed his feet with costly ointment (ver. 12). 
On the following day, that is, the fifth before the passover, he 
made his triumphal entry into Jerusalem; and here then we 
reach that point of reunion between the four narratives, which 
in starting we proposed as our goal. 

Let us now turn to the history of this same period given by 
Matthew and Mark, whose accounts during this period, coin- 
ciding so far more frequently than they diverge, we shall find it 
most convenient to take together. 

In the first place, after describing the feeding of the five 
thousand, and the walking on the sea of Galilee, they describe 
(Matt. xiv. 35—xv. 20: Mark vi. 55—vii. 23) the “fame which 
went abroad of Christ through the whole land of Gennesaret,’’ 
the multitudes brought to him for healing, and his discussions 
with certain “ Pharisees and scribes, which came from Jerusalem” 
(a noteworthy indication of the progress of the spirit of opposi- 
tion and repression ¢here), concerning eating with unwashen 
hands. Matt. xv. 21—28 and Mark vii. 24—380, record his 
departure to the coasts of Tyre and Sidon, and cure of the Syro- 
Pheenician woman’s daughter: Matt. xv. 29, Mark vii. 31, his 
withdrawal from the coasts of Tyre and Sidon, and his coming 
unto the sea of Galilee (Mark, “nigh unto” it; Matthew, 
“through the midst of the coasts of Decapolis” (the last member 
of the sentence is in Mark alone). 

Mark vii. 32—37 tells of the cure of the deaf man, with an 
impediment in his speech (omitted by Matthew). 

Matt. xv. 30 ;—xvi. 12; Mark vii. 388—viii. 21, describe the 
feeding of the four thousand, his taking ship, and coming into 
the coasts of Magdala (Matthew), or Dalmanutha (Mark), the 
refusal of a sign to the Pharisees and Sadducees, and the warning 
against the leaven of Herod. 

Mark viii. 22—26, alone records the cure wrought at Beth- 
saida on the blind man, who at first “saw men as trees, walk- 
ing.” 
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In Matt. xvi. 13—xvii. 21; Mark viii. 27—ix. 29, we have 
the account of his journey into the “ parts” (uépn, Matthew) or 
villages («@puas, Mark) of Cesarea Philippi, (i.e., to the regions 
about the sources of the Jordan :) of his memorable conversations 
by the wayside with his disciples——memorable, as containing 
at once a more emphatic statement of his Messiahship, and a 
clearer prediction of impending struggle at Jerusalem, than any 
which had preceded them—of the transfiguration, of his answer 
to the question about the necessary pre-advent of Elias, (where 
Matthew alone gives the solution of the difficulty, viz. the refe- 
rence to John the Baptist,) and lastly, of his cure of the lunatic 
child, which his disciples had attempted in vain. After it, 

Mark ix. 30, tells us that “they departed thence, and passed 
through Galilee; and he would not that any man should know 
it, for he taught his disciples, and said unto them, The Son of 
Man is delivered into the hands of men,” etc. “ And he came to 
Capernaum ;” and when there, questioned his disciples about 
their dispute on the way. 

Matt. xvii. 22—23, says, “ And while they abode in Galilee, 
Jesus said unto them, The Son of Man shall be betrayed into 
the hands of men :” thus omitting all mention of the secresy of 
the journey, and not directly stating that this communication 
was made on a journey at all, but he implies it ; for ver. 24 con- 
tinues the narrative, “And when they were come to Capernaum.” 

Matt. xxii. 24—xxiii. 35, and Mark ix. 38—50, record divers 
discourses of our Lord’s, apparently in Capernaum, the former 
evangelist being here considerably the more minute ; in fact the 
incident of the tribute-money, and the Stater in the fish, is re- 
corded by Matthew alone. 





Mart. xix. 1. 


“ And it came to pass when 
Jesus had finished these sayings, 
he departed from Galilee, and came 
into the borders of Judza beyond 
Jordan (cis Ta opia THs *lovéacas 
mépav tod ‘lopéavov), and great 
multitudes followed him, and he 
healed them there.” 


Mark x. l. 


** And he arose from thence, and 
cometh into the borders of Judzea, 
through the country on the other 
side of Jordan (eis ta dpia trys lov- 
datas dua tod repay tod Lopéavov), 
and the multitudes again come toge- 
ther to him, and as was his wont, 
again he taught them.” 


Now, taking these two accounts together, observing the slight, 





but significant difference of language between them, and com- 
paring them with John’s history of the same period; there can, 
we imagine, be no doubt that we have here two very much con- 
densed statements of those movements of our Lord, which occupy 
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the ninth, (from verse 22, onwards) tenth, and eleventh chapters 
of that evangelist ; these movements being the (implied) journey 
from Galilee to Jerusalem, the short stay there, the withdrawal 
to the scene of John’s first baptisms on the other side of Jordan, 
the visit to Bethany, and the withdrawal te Ephraim. Our two 
evangelists, whose attention has been, throughout, so much 
more fixed on their master’s journeyings in the north, than in 
the south of Palestine, do but describe the broad general result 
of these movements :—that he left Galilee, and after traversing 
some part of the country east of Jordan, established himself for 
a time on the frontiers of Juda: and that throughout this last 
journey, his teaching and his mighty works attracted a more 
than ordinary amount of popular attention. So stated and con- 
sidered only as rapid sketches of his journeyings during this 
time, these accounts, which at first sight appeared to differ, really 
correspond with considerable closeness, to John’s. If we would 
insist on rigorous accuracy in the interpretation of the two, we 
might perhaps conclude that Mark has traced our Lord’s course 
as far as Ephraim, while Matthew stops short with his sojourn 
at the place of John’s baptism. 

Matt. xix. 3—xx. 16, and Mark x. 2—31, record with very 
close parallelism the chief events and discourses of this period : 
almost the only difference between the two, being, that Mark 
omits the parable of the labourers in the vineyard, which Mat- 
thew inserts. 


Matt. xx. 17. MakkK x. 32. 
“And Jesus going up to Jeru- “And they were in the way go- 
salem, took unto him the twelve ing up to Jerusalem, and taking to 
disciples apart in the way.” him again the twelve disciples.” 


These are the words with which the two evangelists respec- 
tively preface their account of our Lord’s prophecy of his ap- 
proaching humiliation, which was followed by the strange request 
for préeminence made by the wife of Zebedee on behalf of her 
sons. As we find him in the next section of the narrative passing 
through Jericho, it is plain that he must have taken a circuitous 
route, possibly returned to Bethabara, in the interval between 
arriving at Ephraim, and thus finally “ going up to Jerusalem.” 

Matt. xx. 29—34, contains the account of the restoration of 
sight to two blind men: Mark x. 46—52, is the obviously paral- 
lel narrative (though with features of difference, which we cannot 


. now hope to explain)—of the cure of “ blind Bartimeus ;” both 


describe it as occurring “when they were going forth out of 
Jericho.” 
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Neither of these two evangelists allude to his halt at Bethany 
on the evening of the sixth day before the passover: but both 
go on (Matt. xxi. 1; Mark xi. 1) to describe as it were con- 
tinuous with the journey from Jericho, the triumphal entry into 
Jerusalem. Yet we may probably trace an allusion thereto in 
Mark, who preludes his account thus, “ when they came nigh to 
Jerusalem unto Bethphage and Bethany,” whereas Matthew 
only mentions Bethphage. 

We now turn to the gospel of Luke. 

This evangelist, immediately after describing the feeding of 
the five thousand, passes on (omitting the journey to the coasts 
of Tyre and Sidon, the return to the sea of Galilee, and the 
feeding of the four thousand) to relate the transfiguration, the 
discourses which preceded and followed it, the cure of the lunatic 
child, the rebuke to the disciples for their desire of preéminence, 
and the prohibition to interfere with the man who cast out 
demons in Christ’s name (Luke ix. 12-—50). 

Verse 51 is as follows, ’"Eyévero 5¢ év T@ cupmrnpodoba 
Tas Huepas THS avadprews avTov, Kal a’Tos TO TpocwToOY avTOD 
éornpite Tod mopeveaOas eis ‘Iepovcadnp. This verse raises one 
of the most difficult questions to be met with in the whole 
course of our attempt to harmonize the four narratives. To 
what journey of our Saviour’s to Jerusalem is allusion here 
made? The words, tas mpépas Ths avadiyews avtod, being 
admitted to be rightly referred to his approaching crucifixion, 
the first impression which we derive from the passage certainly 
is that it must allude to his last journey (from Ephraim or 
Bethabara) by way of Jericho to Jerusalem. But in that case 
we must suppose an absolute disregard of chronological sequence 
to pervade a large portion of Luke’s gospel ; for nine chapters 
further on we find this journey unmistakeably described. And 
as, moreover, many of the intervening descriptions appear to 
correspond sufficiently close with the accounts given by the 
other evangelists of his journeyings and sojourn in Perea, it 
would certainly much simplify our labour if we could believe 
ourselves not compelled by these words, denoting the time of the 
journey, to fix it at the very end of our Lord’s ministry. 

But if it be not the final journey, which is it? Not certainly 
the rapid and hurried visit to Bethany. It may be, then, either 
that secret journey which he made (as recorded in the 7th of 
John) to attend the feast of tabernacles, or that other of which 
we have conjectured the existence from the terms of John viii. 
22, between this festival and the feast of the dedication. 

We incline to believe—though this can of course be little 
more than conjecture—that it is the former of the two. 
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In the first place, this is the journey which in the regular 
course of his narrative St. Luke ought here to notice. 
Secondly, the allusion to Elias made by James and John, 
enraged at the churlishness of the Samaritans (Luke ix. 54), 
seems to tally well enough with a time shortly after the trans- 
figuration ; for from Matt. xvii. 10, we see how vividly present 
to the minds of the disciples was the memory of this the 
greatest of Jewish prophets shortly after that event. Their 
thoughts seemed to have been full of him; his name came na- 
turally to their lips: and this rejection of God’s chosen one by 
the inhabitants, too, of the very district in which Ahab had 
reigned, and Elijah had fought the battles of Jehovah with that 
idolatrous king, at once raised the question, ‘‘ What would he 
have done to such men as these?” But if this journey really 
occurred shortly after the transfiguration, we may with some 
confidence say that it must have been the journey of John vii. 2. 
Thirdly ; there is no doubt an apparent contradiction be- 
tween John and Luke as to the circumstances of the journey. 
The former represents it as undertaken with the appearance of 
a sudden resolve, and “ not openly, but as it were in secret ;” 
while the latter speaks of his “ sending messengers before his 
face.” But the contradiction is rather apparent than real. For 
these messengers do not appear to have been sent on this occa- 
sion to publish abroad his approach, or to fulfil any of that 
missionary labour which was at another period formally entrusted 
to the seventy, but simply to provide the needful accommoda- 
tion in each place for our Lord and his disciples. It is possible 
that the character of a “forced march,” which this journey 
bore, may have rendered such a proceeding all the more neces- 
sary. And the words of Luke, “ He stedfastly set his face to 
go to Jerusalem,” (éorpife TO mpocwrrov Tov tropevecOaz e. I.,) 
by no means necessarily imply a long preconceived purpose of 
undertaking the journey ; but rather seem to point to a struggle 
of mind in the prospect of exciting the known and daily in- 
creasing hatred of the Jerusalem Jews, ended by a resolute 
determination to go at whatever hazard. Such a conflict of 
heart is not undoubtedly what our @ priori reasonings would 
have led us to expect, but in the face of the wonderful history 
of the scene in Gethsemane we dare not deny its possibility. 
Other indications besides the statement of John shew that 
our Lord’s movements about this time were surrounded with a 
degree of mystery that he had not before made use of. Thus 
Mark ix. 30, says, “ And they departed thence, and passed 
through Galilee, and he would not that any man should know 
it. For he taught his disciples and said unto them, The Son of 
E2 
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Man is delivered into the hands of men, and they shall kill him, 
and after that he is killed he shall rise the third day.” 

This brings us back to the original difficulty, viz., the words, 
év T@ cupTANpovaba Tas Huepas THS avadypews adtov. On 
turning to Matt. xvi. 21, and xvii. 22, and Mark viii. 31, we 
see that on the journey towards Cesarea Philippi (é.e., very 
shortly before his transfiguration), our Lord first began to warn 
his disciples of the humiliation and sufferings which at no dis- 
tant period awaited him at Jerusalem. This is a new and 
strange subject of conversation to them; how new and how 
strange, we see from Peter’s impetuous unwillingness to admit 
the impending woe. But once introduced, it becomes the fre- 
quent, almost continual, theme. In the transfiguration,— itself 
no doubt an important element in the preparation of the minds 
of the disciples for the coming trial of their faith,—“ his decease, 
which he should accomplish at Jerusalem,” is again the subject 
of that wonderful converse which he holds with Moses and 
Elias. Over the whole period one dark shadow of coming cala- 
mity (Aéyw cat’ dvOpwrov) seems to brood; the “hour” of the 
oppressors, and “the power of darkness” seen from afar, seem 
already to chill and sadden the hearts of the faithful disciples. 

The interval thus characterized would be about six months 
(extending from the feast of tabernacles to the passover). 
Under these circumstances we think we are justified in trans- 
lating the words of difficulty, “ As the days for his being taken 
up were being fulfilled ;” or (to keep closer to the A. V.), 
“When the time was coming that he should be received up.” 
And so translating, we refer this description to the journey of 
John vii. 10. 

But though inclined to believe that this journey is inserted 
in its true chronological place in the gospel of Luke, we must 
confess that chaps. x.—xvii. bear far less evidence of chrono- 
logical arrangement than either the preceding or succeeding 
portion. They contain no fewer than fourteen parables and 
numerous other discourses. Primd facie there is a strong im- 
probability that in the two and a half years of our Lord’s 
previous ministry he should have confined himself to the work- 
ing of miracles (the record of which occupies almost the whole 
of chaps. iii—x.), and then during the few months between the 
transfiguration and the journey to Pera should have uttered 
all the discourses here reported. And farther, several of the 
incidents of these chapters are introduced by words which do 
not seem intended to convey the idea of any very definite nota- 
tion of time. “’Eyéveto 5€ év td ropeverOas avrovs” (x. 38) ; 
© éyévero €v TO elvas adrov év Témr@ Twi Tpocevydpevor” (xi. 1) ; 
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“al tw &BdrdXrov Sapdvov” (xi. 14); “trav 8& Sydwv éra- 
Oporfouéve ” (xi. 29); “tw 8 diddonor év wa tov cvvaywyav 
év tois cd8Bacr” (xiii. 10); etc., etc. On the whole, we think 
the intention of this evangelist is sufficiently clear, namely, to 
give towards the conclusion of our Lord’s ministry in Galilee 
a summary of the most memorable discourses which he had 
uttered during that ministry; or, in other words, we may say 
that chaps. iii—x. record chiefly the external, x.—xvii. the in- 
ternal, history of his teaching and life in Galilee. 

But though this is the general character of this portion of 
the gospel, a certain slow progress is made by it in the chrono- 
logical history also. The chief statements of the latter nature 
interspersed in the unchronological chapters are (chap. x.), 1. The 
mission of the seventy, sent “by two and two before his face 
into every city and village whither he himself would come.” 
(From these preparations we should infer that his last journey 
from Galilee southward would be of a peculiarly solemn kind, 
purposely slow and circuitous, in order to enable him to give a 
final and emphatic warning to all who had listened to his mi- 
nistry during the two and a half years preceding. And here- 
with accords our next statement,) 2. “Kai Sveropevero cata 
mores Kab kopwas SiddoKwv, cal tropelav Towvpuevos eis ‘Iepov- 
cadnu” (xiii. 22). 3. “ Kal éyévero év to tropevecOas adrov 
eis ‘Iepovoady Kal avros Sinpyero Sia pécou Yapuapelas cab 
Tarirdas* (xvii. 11). 

These two passages probably refer to one and the same 
journey. The order in which the two regions through which 
he passed are named—Galilee being postponed to Samaria— 
might suggest a conjecture that this latter was a different 
journey,—one undertaken with Perza or Ephraim for its start- 
ing point, and terminating perhaps with the visit to Jericho, in 
which the cure of Bartimeus was performed. But looking at 
the fact that the following chapter of Luke records passages in 
our Lord’s history which undoubtedly took place during his 
residence in Perea, we think it more probable (though the 
balance of probability varies but slightly in the weighing of such 
bare conjectures as these) that Samaria was mentioned first 
simply because the cure of the Samaritan leper was the upper- 
most subject in the evangelist’s mind. And the journey thus 
doubly described was, we have little doubt, that one whose 
existence we suspected from John xi. 22, and learnt more clearly 
from Matt. xix. 1, and Mark x. 1; the one, namely, in which 
our Lord took his final departure from Galilee, and came up to 
Jerusalem to attend the feast of the dedication. (4) “Eyévero 
S¢ év TH TropeverOar avtods Kal avTos euaHOev eis KOpHY TWA, 
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etc. (x. 38). The village we know aliwnde to have been Bethany, 
and the incident which follows has reference to the different 
modes of serving him, shewn by the two sisters Martha and 
Mary. It is evidently inserted without reference to the time- 
order in Luke’s gospel, and on the occasion of what visit to 
Jerusalem it occurred it is impossible now to determine. We 
may remark, however, that all the other allusions to the little 
household at Bethany are connected with a very late period of 
our Lord’s ministry. 

At chap. xviii. 15, after the parable of the Pharisee and the 
Publican, St. Luke falls again into the same track with the two 
first evangelists. Chap. xviii. 16—34, narrates with more 
brevity most of these incidents of our Saviour’s residence in 
Persea, which occupy Matt. xix. 3; xx. 17; and Mark x. 2—32. 
Verses 35—43, contain the account of the cure of the blind 
man, as it appears, before entering into Jericho (one of those dis- 
crepancies of detail between the evangelists of which it is hope- 
less now to look for the explanation). Chap. xix. 1—28, the 
incident of Zaccheus’s eagerness to see Christ and the parable of 
the nobleman and his servants, both of which are peculiar to 
this evangelist. After this, follows the account of the triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem,.in which we have nothing particular to 
note, save that Luke, like Mark, mentions the neighbourhood of 
Bethphage and Bethany as the point of departure on that occa- 
sion. 

We have now completed our survey of the four narratives of 
the last year of our Lord’s ministry, and may briefly exhibit the 
results as follows :— 


(Feeding of the four thousand). 


ABI 
(Ist mas 1. Journey into the Coasts of Tyre and Sidon, and return 
through the Coasts of Decapolis (Matt. xv. ; Mark vii.) 


(Feeding of the four thousand). 
. Passage across the Sea of Tiberias to the regions of Dal- 
manutha (Matt. xv. ; Mark vii.) 


. Journey to the villages of Caesarea Philippi (Matt. xvi. ; 
Mark viii.) 


(Transfiguration). 


. Secret and rapid journey to Jerusalem, where he arrived in 
the midst of the feast of tabernacles (John vii. 2; Luke 
ix. 51: &v rw cuurdypovo0a Tas ymepas Tis dvaddpews 
avtov (?) ; Mark ix. 30 (?) ). 

. Return to Galilee (mentioned by none of the evangelists : 
hinted at by John’s words, “év tots ‘lepocodvpors,” x. 22, 
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and agreeing with Luke’s description of a double journey in 
the opposite direction). 
Cistev. 6, Journey to Jerusalem in time for the feast of the dedication 
(9thmo.) (Luke xiii. 22, and xvii. 11). 
7. Retreat from Jerusalem to the scene of John’s earliest bap- 
tisms in Perea (John x. 40; Matt. xix. 40; Mark x. 1: 
the two latter evangelists amalgamating this journey with 
No. 6). 
8. Visit to Bethany (raising of Lazarus) and withdrawal to 
— Ephraim (John xi.) Very shortly after this (ver. 55), 
(Ist mo.) 9- Final journey to Jerusalem by way of Jericho, and triumphal 
entry (narrated by all the four evangelists). 


One word in conclusion. An enquiry of this kind will seem 
to many persons dry and profitless enough ; in fact, one of the 
mere husks of the gospel narrative: yet by the Baconian test, 
fructus, it will not, we think, be wholly condemned, in so far 
forth as it supplies a practical comment on the words “The Son 
of Man had not where to lay his head.” To follow his wander- 
ings step by step, imprints more forcibly on the mind the re- 
membrance of the weary wayside life which he led for our 
sakes; and if in this age of ease and comfort the word of old 
holds true of too many hearts, “‘ Because they have no changes, 
therefore they fear not God,” it may be well that we should 
be reminded of that ever-living witness, against earth-bounded 
hopes and earth-engrossed desires, which was borne alike by 
Abraham in his tent on the plains of Mamre, and by Abraham’s 
seed sitting tired and wayworn by the well of Samaria. Of him 
as of them we may in all reverence say that he confessed himself 
by his life, to be “a stranger and a pilgrim on the earth,” de- 
siring a better country, that is, a heavenly; and looking for- 
ward to that city which hath foundations, whose builder and 
maker is God. 

T. H. 
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A CHAPTER ON THE HARMONIZING GOSPELS. 
By the late DUKE OF MANCHESTER.¢ 


Any careful student of the evangelical history must have observed 
certain remarkable features in the harmonizing gospels. Some- 
times the same events are recorded in two, or in all three of the 
gospels, but we also find matter equally important reported by 
only one, and omitted by another; we have even intimations of 
many mighty works which are mentioned by none of the three ; 
there are indications again that our Lord’s labours were extended 
through Judea as well as Galilee, and yet the records are chiefly 
confined to events that occurred in peculiar localities of Galilee. 
Sometimes, when in the narratives we find identity of subject, 
there is only equivalence of expression; but at other times we 
have not only “ words and phrases alike, but even rare and sin- 
gular expressions are identical” (Davidson). Again, there 
seems something capricious in the use made by the evangelists 
of the Old Testament,—sometimes apparently the Septuagint, 
sometimes the Hebrew original, having been preferred. 

These phenomena have been made the subject of much ingeni- 
ous conjecture. There is sufficient verbal resemblance to mark 
some common Greek original; there is also sufficient historical 
independence to make it difficult to say what that common origin 
was. What was the rule for the selection of matter? If the 
gospels were supplemental to each other, why so much repe- 
tition? If substitutionary, why so many omissions? What 
common original could there have been, sufficiently fluctuating 
to account for the variations and apparent discrepancies of inde- 
pendent historians, and yet so stereotyped as to preserve the 
minutest verbal peculiarities? Why should the less important 
field of Galilee be selected in preference to Judea and its capital? 
And when we come to the all-absorbing events occurring at the 
close of our Lord’s ministry at Jerusalem, why is the peculiar 
verbal phenomenon so much less prominent? Why in the quo- 
tations should the Messianic passages be chiefly from the Hebrew, 
and yet in some of our Lord’s arguments, should the force of the 
quotation rest upon words found only in the Septuagint ? 

It is not my purpose to refute, or even to state, the hypo- 
theses which have been proposed; no one theory can be very 
generally thought satisfactory, because up to this moment each 





a This paper was privately printed in 1854, and was intended for publication in 
this journal by the late Duke of Manchester before his death. It is now reprinted by 
permission of the present Duke, with a few corrections of the author. 
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has had equally clever and ingenious advocates. As hypotheses 
they all seem defective, inasmuch as that they do not attempt to 
account for all the phenomena. But there is one point upon 
which I must make a passing remark,—they are not only unsatis- 
factory and insufficient,—they all appear more or less derogatory 
to the integrity of the evangelical histories, the effect of which, 
I think, is plainly seen in the very different feeling with which 
the gospels are approached now, from what was the case a very 
few years ago. 

If the hypothesis elaborated by Bishop Marsh be adopted, 
that from some original anonymous document, different copies 
had been made, to which different anonymous additions and 
interpolations had been annexed, and that from those the various 
gospels were compiled, it will be scarcely possible to estimate 
their historical value very highly. 

The theory of an oral traditional original is perhaps some- 
what better, for its origin is admitted to be apostolic; but if it 
be supposed to account for the verbal resemblance, I cannot con- 
ceive how the traditional gospel could have been stereotyped in 
the reciters’ memories, first in Aramaic, and then in Greek, as 
long as there were any eye- or ear-witnesses of the events de- 
scribed still alive, for their reminiscences would have constantly 
disturbed the monotonous uniformity. Could the relaters of the 
oral gospel have so constantly reiterated, as to produce great 
verbal similarity, such a passage as, “ Woe unto thee, Cho- . 
razin,” etc., without any one of the many mighty works which 
had been done in Chorazin ever having been brought to mind? 
But if we suppose so late a date for the composition of the gos- 
pels as this theory would necessitate, I fear we should go far 
towards admitting their mythical origin. 

If, according to the supplemental theory, one evangelist 
wrote with a previous gospel before him, there would be appa- 
rently either collusion or contradiction; in fact, we avoid the 
suspicion of collusion, by admitting the charge of apparent con- 
tradiction ; but if one gospel was written with cognizance of an- 
other, then the contradictions become more than apparent, they 
amount to corrections, they are no longer the discrepancies inci- 
dent to independent authorities ; the succeeding evangelist stamps 
the narrative of his predecessor with error. Hug, by no means 
an irreverent writer, while he maintains that Mark wrote with 
Matthew’s gospel before him, does not disguise the result to 
which this hypothesis leads: Mark “is not, as some have re- 
peated from Augustine, the epitomist, but the reviser of Mat- 
thew ; and sometimes his revision is so rigid, that he seems 
positively to contradict him.” (Hug, part ii., chap. i., § 27). 
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Hug then gives instances which differ in their aspects; precisely 
according to the manner in which we view them, they are the 
differences of independent authors, or the corrections of Matthew 
by Mark. He says they are, “ what indeed would be real contra- 
dictions, did we not know that Matthew was indifferent as to 
things not connected with his purpose.” But if Mark corrects 
Matthew, Matthew’s indifference does not prevent their being 
real contradictions, for the instances cited are not of omissions, 
but, according to this theory, of over-statements ; instead of two 
demoniacs, Mark corrects Matthew, and says there was but one; 
instead of two blind men, Mark corrects Matthew, and says 
there was but one. Whereas, according to the commonly ad- 
mitted rule, viewing both as independent witnesses, the mention 
of but one blind man or one demoniac by one of the historians, 
does not invalidate the testimony of the eye-witness to the effect 
that there were two. 

Again, if Luke wrote having cognizance of Matthew’s and 
Mark’s gospels, then they must be amongst the many which he 
intended to supersede ; and if he desired to record all that Jesus 
did and taught, in order that Theophilus might know the cer- 
tainty of them, he seems to render doubtful the authority of 
those portions of Matthew which he does not repeat.’ 

There is, lastly, one other objection common to the practical 
result of all these theories. We cannot make use of the very 
strongest internal evidence for the authenticity of the gospels, 
viz., that springing from the undesigned coincidences of indepen- 
dent witnesses : because the coincidences are not undesigned, 
the witnesses are not independent. 

I will first enter a little more into detail with regard to the 
peculiar features of the synoptical gospels, and then suggest a 
thought springing from the previous inquiries of others which I 
think will give a solution, not of some few, but of all the pheno- 
mena noticed above, which, therefore, as an hypothesis, will have 
claims superior to those hitherto propounded, but which has the 
still greater recommendation of elucidating most satisfactorily 
the authenticity and inspiration of the gospels. 





b The effect of the different theories upon the construction of a harmony is evi- 
dent. Thus Mr. Greswell, who supposes that Mark wrote after, and with express 
relation to Matthew, and Luke in like manner, subsequently and in direct accommo- 
dation to both Matthew and Mark, makes the order of Matthew in every instance 
give place to that of Luke. Matthew’s Gospel, however, could not have been alluded 
to in St. Luke’s Preface, for he was dutémrns—whereas St. Luke speaks only of 
gospels composed by persons indebted for their information to those who had been 
dutémrat. Again, St. Luke did not allege his design “to record all that Jesus did 
and taught ”’—he only asserts that he had perfect understanding of all things, and so 
was qualified for the task which he had undertaken. 
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The three first gospels have not the character of continuous 
histories, but are rather composed of brief sections, forming a 
series of short narratives, complete in themselves, and very com- 
monly quite independent of what precedes and follows. 

There are plain intimations in the gospels of many events 
having occurred of which not one evangelist gives any account. 
There is, for example, no record of our Lord ever having been 
at Chorazin, or at Bethsaida either, until after the woe was de- 
nounced, though most of his mighty works were done in those 
places. Yet, at the same time, there is a very constant repe- 
tition of some other events, sometimes by all three, sometimes 
by two of the evangelists. Mark has many additional circum- 
stances, but only twenty-four verses narrate facts not contained 
either in Matthew or Luke. Matthew records sixteen miracles, 
Luke fifteen, but eleven are repetitions of Matthew; Mark re- 
cords fifteen also, but twelve are repetitions of Matthew, and ten 
of Luke. 

Again, without taking the gospel of John into account, we 
may gather from the first three gospels, that the evangelists were 
aware of considerable part of our Lord’s ministry having been 
passed in Judea, and yet they chiefly confine their records to 
events occurring in Galilee. 

We learn from Matt. iv. 12, and Mark, i. 14, that Jesus re- 
mained in Judea after his baptism until John was imprisoned,— 
a period of about six months. The effect of his ministry seems 
apparent, in multitudes following him from Jerusalem and Judea 
(Matt. iv. 25). The other evangelists record a similar following, 
on another occasion of withdrawal (Mark, iii. 8; Luke vi. 17). 
The faith of the centurion (Matt. viii. 10; Luke vii. 9) is com- 
pared with what Jesus had met in Israel ; this “no, not in Israel,” 
cannot be limited to the people of Israel in Galilee, as contrasted 
with others that our Lord had also met there, but “ Israel” 
seems to be put in opposition to “Galilee of the Gentiles.” 
Neander takes an intimation from Matt. xvi. 1, “in which the 
scribes and pharisees of Jerusalem are spoken of as gathering 
round Jesus in Galilee, and asking him entangling questions. 
.... After his labours in Jerusalem had drawn their hatred upon 
him, they followed him, and watched him suspiciously, even in 
Galilee” (Neander’s Life of Christ, p. 157). The same may be 
noticed upon another occasion (Luke v. 17). Had our Lord 
been supposed to have confined his ministry to Galilee, the his- 
torians would hardly have recorded his declaration, that he was 
only sent to the lost sheep of the house of Israel (Matt. xv. 24), 
or that his apostles were to confine their labours to the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel, to the exclusion of the cities of the 
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Samaritans and Gentiles (Matt. x. 6), for the inconsistency would 
have been manifest. ‘“ Again, the earnest exclamation of Christ 
recorded in Luke xiii, 84; Matt. xxiii. 37, distinctly implies that 
he had often endeavoured by his personal teaching in Jerusalem, 
to rouse the people to repentance and conversion, that they 
might be saved” (Neander, p. 157). Luke xix. 41, 42, is a 
similar example: “If thou hadst known .... but now are they 
hid from thine eyes,” implies former warnings and strivings 
unheeded, and the consequent judicial blindness which then was 
supervening. 

There are, I think, other intimations of our Lord having 
been in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem. The parable of the 
two who “went up to the temple to pray” (Luke xviii. 10), 
implies that locality. So also, Luke xiii. 1, “There were pre- 
sent at that season some that told him of the Galileans, whose 
blood Pilate had mingled with their sacrifices ;” this must have 
been where the sacrifices were offered. The allusion to the two 
sparrows (Matt. x. 29) probably also intimates the vicinity of the 
temple, the sparrows being used by the leper for purification 
(Lev. xiv. 4—9). 

With regard to the verbal particularities, the author of the 
Introduction to the English Translation of Schleiermacher on 
Luke, says :—“ One phenomenon which struck Mr. Veysie... . 
which cannot safely be neglected on any hypothesis, and which 
seems more likely than any other to lend a clue in the most dif- 
ficult parts of the subject, is that the verbal agreement of the 
evangelists is found chiefly in the words of our Lord, or of 
others, and comparatively seldom in the narrative of facts” 
(Introduction to Schleiermacher on Luke, p. xxxvi.) 

“In Matthew’s gospel, the passages verbally coincident with 
one or both of the other gospels amount to less than one-sixth 
part of the contents, and of this about seven-eighths occur in the 
recital of the words of others. In Mark’s gospel, the proportion 
of coincident passages is about one-sixth, of which not one-fifth 
occurs in narrative. In Luke, the proportion of verbal agree- 
ment is one-tenth, of which one-twentieth is in narrative ”¢ 
(Norton, vol. i., note D, p. cl.) Now, the proportion of resem- 
blance between the narrative and the relation of the words of 
others being so different, “the same cause could not have ope- 
rated alone in both these different portions, to produce coinci- 
dence of language”’ (Ibid. p. cii.) 

“ For the comparison of verbal correspondence in three gos- 
pels, the following passages . . . . may serve :— 





¢ The verbal coincidence between Mark and Luke amounts, in all, to less than 
one-twelfth part of Mark’s gospel. 
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Matt. iii. 3, 11. i. A Luke iii. 4, 16. 
i v. 12—14. 
iv. 39. 
v. 20, 22—24. 


xvi. 21, 24—26. 

xvi. 28 ; xvii. 5. 

xvii. 17. 

xix. 29. . 29. xviii. 29. 

xxi. 12, 13, 23, 25 xi. 15, 17, 28, 30— xix. 45, 46; xx. 2, 
38. 


—27. 4—6, 8. 

xxi. 42. xii. 10. xx. 17. 

xxii. 44. xii. 36. xx. 42, 43. 

xxiv. 6—9, 19, 30, xiii. 7—13, 17, 26, i. 9—17, 23, 27, 
35. 31. 33. 

xXxvi. 29. xiv. 25. xxii. 18. 








“ Specimens of verbal correspondence in sections, common to 
only two of the evangelists :— 


Matt. xiv. 22, 34. Mark vi. 45, 53. 
xv. 7—10. vii. 6, 7, 14. 
xv. 26, 32. vii. 27 ; viii. 1, 2. 
xix. 5, 6, x. 7—9. 
xx. 22—28. x. 38—45. 
» xxiv. 22. » xiii. 20. 
Mark i. 24, 25. Luke iv. 34, 35. 
» Vili. 38. ix. 26. 
» ix. 38, 40. ix. 49, 50. 
Matt. v. 44; vii. 5. vi. 27, 28, 42. 
viii. 8—10. vii. 6-—9. 
viii. 20, 22. ix. 58, 60. 
xi. 3—11, 16—19. vii. 19—28, 31—35. 
xii. 41, 45. xi. 31, 32, 24—26. 
xiii. 33. xiii. 20, 21. 
xxiii. 37, 38. xiii. 34, 35. 
xxiv. 46—48, 50. » xii, 43—46.” 
(Davidson’s Introduction, p. 378.) 





The quotations from the Old Testament in the gospels com- 
pose so integral and important an element, that no theory in- 
tended to account for the origin of the gospels can be pronounced 
satisfactory which leaves their phenomena unexplained. But as 
in the phenomena noticed above, it was necessary to draw a dis- 
tinction between the occurrence of verbal resemblance in the 
narrative and in the conversations, so here a similar distinction 
must be observed between these quotations of our Lord which 
are recorded by the evangelists, and the prophecies which are 
cited by the evangelists themselves as fulfilled by occurrences in 
our Lord’s history. For the correctness of the citation in the 
one instance, is resolved into the historical accuracy of the evan- 
gelists; in the other case, it comes simply as a quotation made 
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on their own authority. I, therefore, subjoin a list of quotations 
from the Old Testament, found in the first three gospels, taken 
from Horne’s Introduction, but separated according to the above- 
named distinction, and the result is somewhat remarkable :— 


QUOTATIONS BY OUR LORD FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


Matt. iv. 4: Lukeiv.4 ...... Verbatim with the Septuagint. 
iv. 6 [by Satan] .. {vee with the Septuagint (but omitting a 
sentence). 
IV. 7.0 .000e .. +. _ Verbatim with the Septuagint. 
Oa may with the Septuagint. (Alexandrine 
x 
ix, 135 xi. 7 ...0cccc a with the Septuagint. (Alexandrine 
x 
> e Lo i, 2; Luke) pjtters from both Hebrew and Septuagint. 
xiii. 14, 15; Mark is iv. 12; Verbatim with the Septuagint.¢ (Alexandrine 
Luke viii BO. 0.00 s06e Text.) 
Differs from the Hebrew. The oldest MSS. and 
Versions agree in a reading which is almost ver- 
batim with the Septuagint. (Alexandrine Text.) 
Almost verbatim with the Septuagint. (Alexan- 
drine Text.) 
2% Verbatim with the Septuagint. 
xix. 19; xxii. 39........ Verbatim with the Septuagint. 
Agrees both with Hebrew and Septuagint. Bloom- 
field on Mark; Govett on Isaiah lvi. 7. Not 
xxi. 13; Mark xi. 17 ; Luke mentioned by Horne. Our Lord also, in his 
xix. 46 .... ae! words, “a den of thieves” (omhAauov Anorav) 
quotes verbatim from the Septuagint of Jer. 
vii. 11. 
xxi. 16.. - Verbatim with the Septuagint. 
a = Mari xi 10; 105 Luke Verbatim with the Septuagint. 
xxii. 32; Mark xii. 96 ; Mark quotes, with an omission, verbatim from the 
Lahe xx. 37. ‘ Septuagint. (Alexandrine Text.) Matthew 
almost so. Luke’s quotation is indirect. 
Matthew agrees exactly with Hebrew, except in 
rendering 8) “thy might,” by diavolg cod. 
Mark and Luke resemble the Septuagint more 
than Matthew. 


cae with the Septuagint. 


xxii. 37; Mark xi. 30; 
Luke x. 27 ere 


xxii. 44; Mark xii. 36; 
Luke : xx. 42. 
xxvi. 31 ....ceccceces. § Neatly verbatim with the Septuagint. (Alexan- 
drine Text.) 
xxvii. 46 [in Hebrew] .. — from the Septuagint ; agrees with the He- 
rew. 

Luke iv. 18, 19.............. Taken from the Septuagint. 
Agrees in words with the Septuagint, the only dif- 
eeKRRS,. “iirc okt Gites ference being the use of another preposition, 
which slightly alters the construction. Exact 

with the Hebrew. 


“ Here it will be observed, that our Lord’s quotations almost 





d St. John (xii. 40), in quoting this passage (Is. vi. 9) for himself, does not agree 
with the Septuagint—a forcible illustration of the theory proposed. 
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universally agree with the Septuagint, some of which, at the 
same time, differs from the Hebrew. But, a has been well re- 
marked, it is obvious that [even] in those instances in which 
quotations precisely agree both with the Hebrew and the Seventy, 
they must be regarded as [immediately] derived, not from the 
former, but from the latter source” (Journal of Sacred Literature, 
January, 1852, p. 270). The truth of this observation will be 
readily admitted, when the ambiguity with which it is stated is 
removed; “a precise agreement with the Hebrew,” must be un- 
derstood in a different extent from “a precise agreement with 
the Septuagint ;” a precise agreement with the Hebrew, means 
that we have an exact equivalent ; a precise agreement with the 
Seventy, means that we have verbal identity, and where there is 
verbal identity, the copiousness of the Greek language prevents 
the idea of an independent translation. 

The next list is of citations by the evangelists of prophecies 
as fulfilled by circumstances in our Lord’s life and ministry. 


CITATIONS BY THE HARMONIZING EVANGELISTS. 


Matt. i. 23....ce..eecesccee. J Neatly agrees with the Hebrew. f Taken from the 
Septuagint (Alex. Cod.) 
These words express the answer of the Sanhedrim 
to Herod, and are not a citation by the evange- 
list. “It is a free paraphrase of Micah v. 2” 
(Alford), but agrees not exactly with either. 
Differs from the Septuagint, exact with the Hebrew. 
Differs from the Septuagint, rendered from the 
Hebrew. 
veges Not quoted from rz particular prophet. 
Agrees in sense (though not exactly) with the 
- a Mark i. . 8; does. Hebrew, and also with the Septuagiv, probably 
so rendered by the sacred writers themselves. 
CE Differs from the Septuagint, rendered generally 
from the Hebrew. 
re { Differs from the Septuagint, rendered from the 
Hebrew. 


xii. 18—21............ Differs from the Septuagint. 

xiii. 35......+...+.++++ Differs from the Septuagint. 

xxi. 5 .ccccececcceseee J Differs from the Septuagint, rendered, with omis- 
sion, from the Hebrew. 

xxvii. 9. 10............ J Differs from the Septuagint, rendered, with some 
variation, from the Hebrew. 





e There are four exceptions,—Matt. xi. 10; xxii. 37; xxvii. 46; Luke xxii. 37; 
which shall be noticed after the theory has been propounded. 

f “ The single difference is, that in the Hebrew it is said, ‘ ¢iow shall call,’ and 
in the New Testament it is, ‘ they shall call.’”—Journal S. L., No. xiii., p. 121. 
The reviewer does not consider it taken from the Septuagint. 


9 If the allusion is to 1¥2, Isa. xi. 1; lx. 21, the evangelist must have had the 
Hebrew, not the Septuagint, in his mind. 
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Mark 2V, 28 0.0 cicceciececces as before remarked (p. 62), on Luke xxii. 37,% 
exact with the Hebrew. 
Luke ii. 23 _, § Not a direct quotation. Agrees generally with the 
Bee ee eee ee eeenenes Ae ct 
Se ee Agrees in sense, not in words, with the Septuagint, 
. were Soe exact with the Hebrew. 


7 slightly in construction from the Septuagint 


Here it will be perceived, that the general rule is very dif- 
ferent from what prevailed with regard to the former class of 
quotations. The passages cited by the evangelists themselves, 
and not their records of quotations occurring in conversations, do 
not shew that verbal identity with the Septuagint, which in the 
former case was so remarkable. Moses Stuart, no mean autho- 
rity, would lead us to suppose that, with scarcely one exception, 
they are exact renderings from the Hebrew, that in no instance 
is the authority of the Septuagint preferred to that of the He- 
brew, but, on the contrary, whenever they differ the Hebrew is 
followed. Possibly this statement is rather too strong, and it is 
certainly much more decided than my theory requires. It is suf- 
ficient for me to say, that the manner of quoting by the evan- 
gelists is obviously different from that of our Lord. Had there 
been the same verbal identity with the Septuagint, in their own 
quotations, as is discovered in their record of the Lord’s quota- 
tions, it might have been said that in the latter case they had 
substituted what they found in the Septuagint, for what our 
Lord had said in Aramaic; but there being this different law in 
the one case from the other, it is only to be accounted for by the 
fact that when our Lord quoted the Scripture, he used the Sep- 
tuagint, but when the evangelists quoted it, the Septuagint was 
not exclusively followed. They did not allow the Septuagint to 
ignore the Hebrew, though we suppose that their familiarity 
with the Septuagint would influence them even when rendering 
directly from the Hebrew, and still more so if only quoting from 
memory. 

We now have got two distinct sets of appearances, and both 
plainly pointing to one solution. The peculiar verbal resem- 
blance between the evangelists, preserved in the Greek, is chiefly 
in the records of conversations, whether those of our Lord or of 
others, and rarely in the narrative. In like manner, the quota- 
tions used by our Lord in conversation verbally agree with the 
Septuagint; while, with regard to the quotations by the evan- 
gelical historians themselves, though they may indicate that their 
translations of the Hebrew were influenced by a familiarity with 





4 This verse is omitted by the best MSS., and seems to be the insertion of a 
copyist from Luke xxii. 37. 
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the rendering of the Septuagint, yet there is by no means a ser- 
vile adoption of that version; on ‘the contrary, a preference for 
the authority of the Hebrew is evident. And this must lead us 
to conclude, that when the Septuagint is quoted, it is not from 
any supposed superior authority, but from some other cause. 

Before stating the hypothesis which I propose, I will give 
the result of a very interesting inquiry of Hug’s as to the lan- 
guage of Palestine at the time of our Lord’s ministry :—“ The 
Syrian, Phoenician, and Jewish coast throughout, to the borders 
of Egypt, was occupied by cities either entirely or half Greek. 
The Israelitish coast, from the Arnon upwards, Gilead, Bashan, 
Hauran, Trachonitis, including Abilene, was entirely Greek to- 
wards the north, and towards the south mostly in possession of 
the Greeks. In Judea and Galilee there were several cities 
wholly, or at least in great measure, inhabited by Greeks” 
Std Introduction, part. ii., chap. i., § 10, p. 339, Fosdick’s 
Ed.) 

That Hug’s conclusion is correct seems to be generally ad- 
mitted. The author of the Introduction to Schleiermacher’s 
Essay on Luke, says :—“ The result of the inquiry seems to be, 
that in the time of Christ several towns of Palestine were ex- 
clusively inhabited by Greeks; that Greek was the medium of 
intercourse between the Romans and the Jews; that the know- 
ledge of it was very general in the cities and amongst the more 
educated classes; and that on the whole the number of those 
who knew no other language was greater than that of those 
who understood only the vernacular tongue of Palestine” (Jn- 
troduction, p. ci.) 

Moses Stuart says: “ Hug has shewn amply, and I should 
think conclusively, that Greek was very extensively spoken in 
oe during the apostolic ages.”—(Note 15, p. 705, Fos- 
ick.) 

Our Lord was induced at various times to leave Judea and 
to pursue his ministry in Galilee, not from want of success, but, 
apparently, from prudential motives. When he learned that 
John had been cast into prison, and that the Pharisees were 
aware of his still greater success (Matt. iv. 12, with John iv. 1), 
expecting that their undivided opposition would thenceforth be 
directed against him, he departed from Judea and fulfilled the 
prophecy of Isaiah, by pursuing his ministry in “ Galilee of the 
Gentiles.’ When he again attempted Judea, the persecution of 
the Pharisees caused him a second time to retire to the sea 
(Mark iii. 6, 7) ; and thus another prophecy with regard to our 
Lord was fulfilled in two respects, first, his desire to avoid strife 
(Matt. xii. 19), which caused him to retire from the Pharisees ; 
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and next, his successful efforts among the Gentiles. ‘“ He shall 
shew judgment unto the Gentiles....and in his name shall 
the Gentiles trust” (Matt. xii. 18—21). John states the same 
reason upon two other occasions (John vii. 1; xi. 54), as ex- 
plaining why our Lord walked in Galilee in preference to Judea. 
Where the Gentile element was strong, there the persecuting 
propensity of the Pharisees was not so powerful; and, as our 
Lord was forced to pursue his ministry where Jewish prejudice 
had been partly broken down by the Gentile intermixture, it is 
clear that many of his labours and discourses must have been 
where the Greek language and not the Aramaic prevailed. 

The theory, then, which I propose is simply this :—In those 
parts where Greek was the more prevalent language, or when 
our Lord was addressing a mixed multitude among whom the 
Greek was the most generally familiar language, his discourses 
were in that language; and the Apostles being scrupulously 
faithful, and intending to write their histories in the language 
which obtained throughout the world, preferred recording those 
events, and relating those discourses, in which the very words of 
our Lord, and not mere translations, could be preserved. Now, 
were two or more ear-witnesses to record a conversation, the 
probable, or, I may say, under ordinary circumstances, the 
inevitable consequence would be, that whilst the very words or 
expressions which were not of uncommon occurrence might be 
recorded by one, yet by another they would be conveyed in 
synonymes, but “ rare and singular expressions” would be re- 
corded by all, and such we find to be precisely the case with 
regard to the verbal resemblances in the discourses of our Lord, 
and we need no other theory to account for the phenomenon. 
In like manner, if our Lord was discoursing in Greek, and with 
. those who were familiar with the Septuagint version, he would, 
most probably, have quoted from it, rather than render his 
quotations from the Hebrew. This idea accounts for by far the 
greater portion of verbal identity in the gospels ; but, as Norton 
justly observes (vol. i., p. 102), another cause must have been in 
operation to produce coincidence of language, where the evan- 
gelists spoke in their own persons. This I will attempt to point 
out hereafter in each individual case. 

This theory also accounts for the law which regulated the 
evangelists in their quotations from the Old Testament. When 
using their Scriptures as an authority, they preferred the original 
Hebrew; but, as I have already noticed, when recording our 
Lord’s arguments, the Septuagint is followed. This is perfectly 
intelligible, if the conversations in which these quotations are 
found were carried on in Greek ; but, had our Lord discoursed 
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in Aramaic, and quoted from the Hebrew, it is inconceivable 
that the evangelists would have followed the Septuagint version 
in recording his quotations, whilst they themselves preferred 
using the Hebrew as an authority. 

The theory also accounts for the peculiar character of the 
Greek. Luke by his introduction shews himself by no means 
incapable of writing good Greek, yet his Gospel, and the first part 
of the Acts, as well as the other two harmonizing gospels, “ next 
to the Apocalypse, are the most thoroughly Hebraic of any part 
of the Scriptures.”— (Newman in Kitto’s Bib. Cyc., article “Hel- 
lenists.”) Now, it is pretty evident, that even in those parts of 
Galilee where Greek was the more prevalent language, it would 
not be in a pure form, but would have a strong Aramaic inter- 
mixture, which the evangelists, if they were not translating, but 
recording what actually occurred, would preserve. In the latter 
part of the Acts, when Luke was not influenced by this cause, 
he gives us purer Greek. 

The same reason will explain why the verbal resemblance is 
not discernible in the record of conversations connected with the 
crucifixion. The language of our Lord’s most prejudiced oppo- 
nents in Jerusalem was not Greek. 

The same reason which influenced the evangelists in the 
choice of their subjects will account for the events of Galilee 
being almost exclusively recorded.’ 

The resemblance between any two, together with their differ- 
ence from the third evangelist, either in the incidents or in the 
historic order of the events, may, I apprehend, be accounted for 
by our tracing the personal history of the evangelists. Luke 
and Mark being sometimes together witnesses of apostolic dis- 
courses, where Matthew was absent; Mark again, being with 
Matthew when Luke was absent, and Luke possibly, during his 
two years’ residence in Judea, deriving his information partly 
from Matthew, or the hearers of Matthew, when Mark was 
elsewhere. 

I have now stated the theory, and shewn how as an hypo- 
thesis it accounts for all the phenomena, except one minor 
point (see p. 72, note), which I have reserved for future exami- 
nation; and I maintain that, as an hypothesis, it is superior to 
any one hitherto proposed, inasmuch as it solves all the pheno- 
mena, and does so in a probable and simple manner, instead of 
only accounting for one particular feature, by many improbable 
and gratuitous assumptions. 





* The reason why events in particular localities of Galilee are not recorded will 
subsequently be noticed. 
F2 
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I now propose making some observations on the different 
sections in which the verbal resemblance is discernible ; but, as 
Bishop Marsh’s observations were made with reference to the 
theory which he propounded, it will, perhaps, be safer to follow 
Dr. Davidson in the examples which he has given as quoted 
above, without, however, losing sight of the learned prelate, par- 
ticularly with respect to the passages where the verbal resemblance 
ceases, which did not fall within the province of Dr. Davidson to 
notice. I append some passages (arranged in harmony), which 
present any remarkable verbal resemblance. To give in full the 
whole of the passages referred to would take up too much space : 
it is hoped, however, that a selection of some remarkable cases 
of verbal identity, as here given, will assist the reader in follow- 


ing the remarks on each section. 


Marr. iii. 1—12; Mark i. 2—8; Luxe iii. 1—18. 
In the mission of the Baptist, there appears considerable 


verbal resemblance. 


In the third verses of Matthew and Mark, 


and the fourth of Luke, all differ in the quotation, both from the 
Hebrew and the Septuagint, and all agree in the deviation. 


MatrHew iii. 


3. . . . The voice of one 
crying in the wilderness, 
Prepare ye the way of 
the Lord, make his paths 
straight. 


4. And the same John 
had his raiment of camel’s 
hair, and a leathern girdle 
((avnv depyarlyny) 
about his loins; and his 
‘meat was locusts and wild 
honey. 

5. Then went out to him 
Jerusalem and all Judea, 
and all the region round 
about Jordan. 

6. And were baptized of 
him in Jordan, 
confessing their sins. 


7. .. . O generation of 
vipers, who hath warned 
you to flee from the wrath 
to come ? 

8. Bring forth therefore 
fruits meet for repentance. 

9. And think not to say 
within yourselves, We 


have Abraham to our 





MaRK i. 


3. The voice of one 
crying in the wilderness, 
Prepare ye the way of 
the Lord, make his paths 
straight. 


6. And John was clothed 
with camel’s hair, and 
with a girdle of a skin 
(Cévnv Sepparivny) 
about his loins; and he 
did eat locusts and wild 
honey. 

5. And there went out 
unto him all the land of 
Judea, and they of Jeru- 
salem, 

and were all baptized of 
him in the river Jordan, 
confessing their sins. 





LvKE iii. 


4, . . . The voice of one 
crying in the wilderness, 
Prepare ye the way of 
the Lord, make his paths 
straight. 


7. .. . O generation of 
vipers, who hath warned 
you to flee from the wrath 
to come ? 

8. Bring forth therefore 
fruits meet for repentance, 
and begin not to say 
within yourselves, We 
have Abraham to our 
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father, for I say unto you 
that God is able of these 
stones to raise up children 
unto Abraham. 

10. And now also the axe 
is laid unto the root of the 
trees; therefore every tree 
which bringeth not forth 
good fruit is hewn down 
and cast into the fire. 


11. I indeed baptize you 
with water unto repent- 
ance; but he that cometh 
after me is mightier than I, 
whose shoes I am _ not 
worthy to bear. 


He shall baptize you with 
the Holy Ghost, and with 
fire. 

12. Whose fan is in his 
hand, and he will throughly 
purge his floor, and 
gather his wheat into the 
garner, but he will 
burn up the chaff with 
unquenchable fire. 





A Chapier on the Harmonizing Gospels. 


MarK i. 


7. There cometh one 
mightier than I after me, 
the latchet of whose shoes 
Iam not worthy to stoop 
down and unloose. 

8. L indeed have baptized 
you with water, 

He shall baptize you with 
the Holy Ghost. 
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LUKE iii. 


father, for I say unto you 
that God is able of these 
stones to raise up children 
unto Abraham. 

9. And now also the axe 
is laid unto the root of the 
trees: every tree, therefore, 
that bringeth not forth 
good fruit is hewn down 
and cast into the fire. 


baptize you with water, 
but one 

mightier than I cometh, 

the latchet of whose shoes 

I am not worthy 

to unloose. 


He shall baptize you with 
the Holy Ghost, and with 
fire. 

17. Whose fan is in his 
band, and he will throughly 
purge his floor, and will 
gather the wheat into his 
garner, but the 
chaff he will burn with 
fire unquenchable. 


The verbal resemblance with each other in the quotation, 
where they at the same time differ from the Septuagint, shews 
that all could not have derived it immediately from the Septua- 
gint, there must have been some common source for the quota- 
tion in its present form. Mr. Horne says :—“ It agrees in sense, 
though not exactly, with the Hebrew, and also with the Septua- 
gint, probably it was so rendered by the sacred writers them- 
selves ;” but the verbal resemblance in like manner prevents 
our supposing that it was so rendered independently by each of 
the sacred writers. Mr. Huxtable, in his learned essay having 
discussed the matter at some length, infers that the quotation 
was derived from the Septuagint, but that it was a quotation 
from memory. Now, it will also be observed, that the resem- 
blance in Matt. iii. 6, with Mark i. 5, is in the narrative, which 
leads to the conclusion that whatever verbal resemblance there 
may be between any two of the three evangelists in this passage, 
it cannot be accounted for solely by the supposition that the 
language was originally Greek ; it comes under the second class 
of phenomena which I noticed, viz., the verbal resemblance where 
the evangelists spoke in their own persons. Here then we must 
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admit that they derived their information from the same source, 
and that not the immediate fountain-head. But that it was not 
either a written document or stereotyped oral original appears 
probable from the clauses in Matthew iii. 11, and Luke ii. 16, 
not being in the same order as in Mark i. 7,8. The sacred 
writers must have been ear-witnesses of Peter, or Andrew, or 
some other of John’s disciples, and the quotation from the Old 
ee having been from memory leads to the same con- 
clusion. 


Marr. viii. 1—4; Marx i. 40—45; Luxe v. 12—16. 


In the healing of the leper, here related, the verbal agree- 
ment is in the conversation and not in the additional narrative 
by Mark and Luke. This passage, therefore, is a fair test of the 
theory with regard to the first and principal class of verbal phe- 
nomena, viz., the verbal resemblance in our Lord’s discourses. 


MATTHEW V iii. 


2.... Lord, if thou wilt 
thou canst make me clean. 
And Jesus 
put forth 
his hand and touched him, 
saying, I will, 
be thou clean. 


4. And Jesus saith 
unto him, 
See thou tell no man, 
but go thy way, 
shew thyself to the priest, 
and offer the gift that 


’ Moses commanded, 
for a testimony unto them. 





Mark i. 


If thou wilt 
thou canst make me clean. 
41. And Jesus moved 
with compassion put forth 
his hand and touched him, 
and saith unto him, I will, 

be thou clean. 


44, And saith 
unto him, See thou say 
nothing to any man, 
but go thy way, 
shew thyself to the priest, 
and offer for thy cleansing 
those things which 
Moses commanded, 
for a testimony unto them. 





LUKE Vv. 


12... Lord, if thou wilt 
thou canst make me clean. 
13. And he 
put forth 
his hand and touched him, 
saying, I will, 
be thou clean. 


14. And he 
charged him 
to tell no man, 
but go and 
shew thyself to the priest, 
and offer for thy cleansing 
according as 
Moses commanded, 
for a testimony unto them. 


Now, as we learn from St. Luke that the leper was in one 


of the cities, it must have been a city where Gentile influence 
predominated ; for it was contrary to the law that a leper should 
be in one of the cities of Israel (Lev. xiii. 46). Our Lord, more- 
over, appears to allude to this very leper in his visit to Nazareth 
(Luke iv. 27); and as he justifies the extension of mercy to him 
by a similar benefit formerly conferred on a Gentile leper, we 
may infer that, not only was the city one in which Gentile in- 
fluence predominated, but that the individual was himself a 
Gentile. I do not doubt, therefore, that the verbal resemblance 
in this passage is to be traced to the original discourse having 
been in Greek. 
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Marr. viii. 14—17; Marx i. 30—34; Luxe iv. 388—41. 


Bishop Marsh finds no verbal agreement between Matthew 
and Mark in this passage. When Peter and his brother fisher- 
men were first called, the vernacular language among them does 
not appear to have been Greek—the terms Messias* and Cephas 
(John i. 41, 42) seem to intimate the contrary ; hence, we could 
not account for any verbal agreement in this passage proceeding 
from that source. The resemblance pointed out by Dr. Davidson 
between the fifteenth verse of Matthew and its parallels is not 
in conversation, but narrative; and as Matthew was not an ear- 
witness any more than the others, the resemblance is to be 
attributed to the same source of information, probably Peter 
himself. 


MATTHEW viii. 15. Mark i. 31. Luke iv. 39. 


And he And he came and | And he 
touched her hand, took her by the hand and | stood over her, and 
and the lifted her up, and immedi- | rebuked the fever, and 


fever left her, and she ately the fever left her, it left her, and immediately 
arose and ministered and she ministered |she arose, and ministered 


unto them. unto them. | unto them. 


The quotation in Matthew differing from the Septuagint, but 
being, according to Moses Stuart, rendered from the Hebrew, is 
a negative confirmation of the theory proposed. 


Isarau liii. 4 (LXX). MATTHEW Viii. 17. 


Odros Tas Guaprias judy pépe Aitds ras dodeveias judy éraBev 
kal wep) quay dduvaras. nal tas vécous éBdoracer. 


Mart. ix. 1—8; Marx ii. 1—12; Luxe v. 17—26. 


The miracle recorded in this section was performed in Caper- 
naum, one of the cities against which the Lord subsequently de- 
nounced the woe. And here I must point out a difference which 
appears in the contrast drawn by our Lord between Capernaum 
with Sodom, and that between Chorazin and Bethsaida with 
Tyre and Sidon. These two last were Gentile cities; but the 
greater fitness to receive the Lord among the Gentiles was not a 





k But in Samaria we gather from the woman saying, “ Messias, . . . . which is 
called Christ ;” that though she styled him Messias, in accordance with the usage of 
the Jews (as she was addressing one), yet that amongst her people, ‘‘ Christ ” was the 
more general designation. 

When the Samaritans murdered Andromachus (cir. B.c. 33), Alexander hastened 
from Egypt to Samaria to avenge the murder, and having put to death the guilty par- 
ties, he banished the rest of the citizens, and repeopled the place with Macedonians.— 
Quint. Curt., lib. iv.; Euseb. Chron. A., 1685, in Diodat., part i., chap. 2, § 2. After 
this the Greek language probably prevailed in Samaria. 


' 
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better moral preparation, but the absence of Jewish prejudice ; 
the contrast, therefore, leads us to infer, that in Chorazin and 
Bethsaida the Jewish element predominated, and this, according 
to the theory proposed, accounts for none of the many mighty 
works which were performed there having been recorded, the 
Aramaic having been the language which prevailed in those 
cities.’ But with regard to Capernaum the case is different ; 
much of what occurred there is recorded; and our Lord, when 
denouncing the woe, does not compare it with any Jewish or 
Gentile city then in existence, but with one which had been 
destroyed because of its moral pollution, implying that the hin- 
drance to his doctrine was not Jewish prejudice, but Gentile dis- 
soluteness. That the Gentile element predominated in Caper- 
naum is, I think, to be gathered from our Lord’s address at 
Nazareth, ‘‘ Whatsoever we have heard done in Capernaum, do 
also here.” But he justifies his conduct by the example of 
Elijah, who was not sent to a woman of Israel, but to a Gentile 
at Sarepta of Sidon; and again, Elisha did not cure a leper in 
Israel, but Naaman the Syrian (Luke iv. 1}6—30). As then the 
Gentile element predominated at Capernaum, so also the Greek 
language prevailed there. We have, therefore, reason to expect 
verbal resemblance between the evangelists when recording our 
Lord’s discourses at Capernaum. 


MATTHew ix. 


Wherefore 8.. 


Mark ii. LUKE V. 


think ye evil in your 
hearts ? 

5. For whether is easier 
to say, 

Thy sins be forgiven 
thee, or to say, 

’ Arise, 
and walk ? 

6. But that ye may 
know that the Son of Man 
hath power on earth 
to forgive sins, 
then saith he to the 
sick of the palsy, 


Arise, take up thy 
bed, and go unto 
thine house. 





. » Why reason ye 
(S:aroyl(erbe) these 
things in your hearts ? 

9. Whether is it easier to 
say to the sick of the palsy, 
Thy sins be forgiven 
thee, or to say, 

Arise, take up thy bed 
and walk ? 

10. But that ye may 
know that the Son of Man 
hath power on earth 
to forgive sins 
(he saith to the 
sick of the palsy). 

11. I say unto thee, 
Arise, and take up thy 
bed, and go thy way into 
thy house. 





22. . . . What reason ye 
diadroylCerbe 
in your hearts ? 
23. Whether is easier 
to say, 
Thy sins be forgiven 
thee, or to say, 
Rise up, 
and walk? ° 
24. But that ye may 
know that the Son of Man 
hath power upon earth 
to forgive sins 
(he said unto the 
sick of the palsy), 
I say unto thee, 
Arise, and take up thy 
couch, and go unto 
thine house. 





t It was the solution of this particularity in the gospel history which, I stated 


above, I had reserved for future examination. 


The miracle at Bethsaida, recorded by 


Mark, must not be included in the many mighty works, for it was performed after 
I have little doubt that Bethsaida of Galilee, “the city 
of Andrew and Peter,” was the denounced place; and we have already seen, from 
John i. 41, 42, that Aramaic was the language which prevailed there. 


the woe had been denounced. 
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And so we find it in this passage; all the verbal resemblance is 
in our Lord’s discourse; it is not traceable in that which the 
Scribes said among themselves, some of whom came from Judea, 
and therefore, not only from prejudice, but from habit, preferred 
the Aramaic. And when we come to the narrative, the indepen- 
dent sources of information are evident, all three, for example, 
employing different words for “that whereon the paralytic lay.” 
Matt., «Avy. Mark, xpdBBatos. Luke, «Alvdzor. 


Mart. ix. 9—17; Marx ii. 13—22; Luxe v. 27—39. 


This section relates to the call of Matthew, and the feast in 
his house. Bishop Marsh finds considerable verbal resemblance 
in this passage, particularly between the fifteenth verse of Mat- 
thew and its parallels, which is quite in accordance with the 
theory proposed. 


Matraew ix. 15. 


And Jesus said unto them, 
Can the children of 
the bridechamber mourn, 
as long as the bridegroom 


MaRkK ii. 19, 20. 


And Jesus said unto them, 
Can the children of 
the bridechamber fast, 
while the bridegroom 


Luke v. 34, 35. 


And he said unto them, 
Can ye make the children of 
the bridechamber fast, 


while the bridegroom 


is with them ? is with them ? 


is with them ? 

as long as they have the 
bridegroom with them, 
they cannot fast. 

20. But the days will come 
when the bridegroom shall 
be taken away from them, 
(dmrap0n an abtav) 
and then shall they fast 
in those days. 


But the days will come 
when the bridegroom shall 
be taken from them, 
(arap0n an abtav) 

and then shall they fast. 


35. But the days will come 
when the bridegroom shall 
be taken away from them, 
(amap0n &m’ adrav) 
and then shall they fast 
in those days. 








Probably some of the publicans in Judea were actually Gen- 


tiles. From our Lord’s expression regarding Zaccheus, “ He 
also is a son of Abraham,” I should infer that it was not usual 
for a son of Abraham to be “ a chief among the publicans.” But 
whatever they were by birth, from the nature of their calling all 
must have been familiar with the Greek language, and, in conse- 
quence of the hatred of the Jews, they must have associated 
much either with the Gentile population or with those who were 
living without the pale of the Jewish Church. Hence, we some- 
times find them classed with the “Heathen,” or Gentiles, and 
sometimes with “sinners.” Perhaps the latter term does not 
imply distinctly that they were “ sinners of the Gentiles,” though 
Mr. Burgh says, on Matt. ix. 10:—“ Sinners.—This word, nm 
this special use of it, probably denotes Gentiles here, as in the 
following places, chap. xxvi. 45 (compared with chap. xx. 19) ; 
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Luke vi. 32; xxiv. 7; Gal. ii. 15.” And with regard to the 
females who were styled “sinners,” one might expect that many 
of them would be Gentiles, as “it seems probable that some of 
the later Jews interpreted the prohibition against fornication™ 
(Deut. xxii. 21), as limited to females of their own nation.” And 
this, I think, accounts satisfactorily for our Lord’s declaration, 
that the publicans and harlots were more ready than the scribes 
to enter the kingdom of God: their greater fitness did not pro- 
ceed from their greater moral delinquency, but from their not 
having the strong Jewish prejudice of the Scribes and Pharisees. 

From the whole I should conclude, that generally we might 
expect to find in our Lord’s addresses to the publicans and sin- 
ners such verbal resemblance in the gospels as would. indicate 
that Greek, was the language in which the discourse was carried 
on. With regard to the passage in hand, we have a further con- 


firmation in the quotation by our Lord (Matt. ix. 13), agreeing 
verbatim with the Septuagint. 


Mart. ix. 18—26; Marx v. 22—43; Luke viii. 41—56. 


Bishop Marsh discovered no verbal resemblance in this sec- 
tion, but Dr. Davidson does trace some in the twenty-second and 
twenty-fourth verses of Matthew, with their parallels. 


MATTHEW ix. 22, 24. 


.... He said, 
Daughter, 
be of good comfort, thy 
faith hath made thee whole. 


24. He said unto them, 
Give place, for 


the maid is not dead, 
but sleepeth. 





Mark v. 34, 39. 


And he said unto her, 
Daughter, 
thy 
faith hath made thee whole, 
go in peace... . 

39. He saith unto them, 
Why make ye this ado 
and weep ? 
the damsel is not dead, 
but sleepeth. 





LvKE Viii. 48, 52. 


And he said unto her, 
Daughter, 
be of good comfort, thy 
faith hath made thee whole, 
go in peace. 

52... . but he said, 


Weep not, 
she is not dead, 
but sleepeth. 


However, they agree in finding no verbal resemblance in the 





records of the intercourse between our Lord and the ruler of the 
synagogue. This is what our hypothesis would have led us to 
expect, the ruler of the synagogue did not address our Lord in 
Greek, but in Aramaic, and this is confirmed by the very words 
in which our Lord addressed the damsel, “Talitha, cumi.’””" 





m Thus on Prov. ii. 16, “To deliver thee from the strange woman, the stranger,” 
&c., Mr. Bridges observes: ‘‘ Two different words in the Hebrew, the latter appearing 
to mark a foreigner.”—Comp. Deut. xxiii. 17 ; Lev. xix. 29. 

n Mark, upon one other occasion, uses an Aramaie word, upon which, as the his- 
tory (Mark vii. 31—37) has no parallel in the other gospels, we cannot argue with 
regard to verbal peculiarity; nor is the exact place where the miracle was wrought 
mentioned. Mr. Gresswell supposes it was Bethsaida; that it was in that neighbour- 
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The woman who had the issue of blood seems not to have 
been under the restraint of the Mosaic law of separation, for had 
the Jewish feeling been powerful, she would not have touched 
our Lord (Lev. xv. 19, 25). If he addressed her in Greek, a 
verbal resemblance, such as that in the twenty-second verse of 
Matthew, with the thirty-fourth of Mark, and forty-eighth of 
Luke, would be naturally looked for. So with regard to the 
similarity in the twenty-fourth verse of Matthew, with its pa- 
rallels, I conceive the multitudes who had gathered from the 
town of Capernaum were addressed in Greek. 


Marr. xii. 9—21; Mark iii. 1—12; Luxe vi. 6—11. 


The gospels do not record the exact locality of this trans- 
action. Mr. Greswell (Harmony, vol. ii., p. 319, 2nd Edit.), 
argues, I think correctly, that our Lord had returned from the 
neighbourhood of Jerusalem after the passover, and was now 
either in or near Capernaum ; and, in accordance with the dis- 
tinction that verbal resemblance in narrative must be traced to 
one common historical authority, but that verbal resemblance 
in the records of conversation is to be traced to the original dis- 
courses, the resemblance in this instance being in our Lord’s 
words, I infer that the conversation was in Greek. 


MATTHEW Xii. 13. Mark iii. 4. LuKE vi. 9. 


And he saith unto them,} Then said Jesus unto them, 
Is it lawful to do good on |... . Is it lawful on the 
the Sabbath-day, Sabbath-day to do good 
or to do evil ? or to do evil ? 
to save life or to kill ? to save life or to destroy it ? 
Then saith he to 5... . He saith unto 10 . . . He said unto 
the man, the man, the man, 
Stretch forth thine hand: | Stretch forth thine hand; | Stretch forth thy hand ; 
and he stretched it forth, | and he stretched it out, and he did so, 
and it was and his hand was and his hand was 
restored whole restored whole restored whole 
like as the other. as the other. as the other. 








Mart. xiv. 13—21; Marx vi. 31—44; Luxe ix. 10—17. 


The verbal resemblance in this section occurs in the narra- 
tive, Matt., verses 19, 20; Mark, verses 41, 42, 43; Luke, verses 
16,17. We must, therefore, trace it to the same historical au- 





hood is apparent from the history, and in features it much resembles the one which, 

it is recorded, was performed there. His taking the sufferer aside from the multitude 

before working the cure, and his subsequently charging those few who were witnesses to 

tell no man, imply that it was a denounced place. If it was Bethsaida, or Chorazin, 

oe is, perhaps, as probable, it would accord with the theory that Aramaic would 
e spoken. 
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tho ity, which might have been Matthew himself, or any other 
of the apostles, for they all were present.’ 


MartrueEw xiv. 19, 20. 


19. Andhe.... 
took the five loaves and the 
two fishes, and looking up 
to heaven, he blessed and 
brake and gave the loaves 
to his disciples, and the 
disciples to the multitude. 


20. And they did all eat 
and were filled, 
and they took up of the 
fragments that remained 
twelve baskets full. 





Mark vi. 41, 42, 43. 


41. And when he had 
taken the five loaves and the 
two fishes, he looked up 
to heaven, and blessed and 
brake the loaves and gave 
them to his disciples to set 
before them, 
and the two fishes divided 
he among them all. 

42. And they did all eat 
and were filled, 

43. And they took up of 
the fragments 
twelve baskets full. 





Luxe ix. 16, 17. 


16. Then he 
took the five loaves and the 
two fishes, and looking up 
to heaven, he blessed them 
and brake, and gave 
to the disciples to set before 
the multitude. 


17. And they did eat and 
were all filled, 
and there was taken up of 
fragments that remained to 
them twelve baskets. 





Mart. xvi. 13—28; Marx viii. 27—ix. 1; Luxe ix. 18—27. 


I observed above (see note, p. 22), that probably the ver- 
nacular language of Peter was Aramaic; but if, as I have 
attempted to shew, many, if not most, of our Lord’s discourses 
in Galilee were in the Greek language, his immediate followers 
would gradually become familiarized with that language: and as 
“ the Greek language, even during the life of Christ, was daily 
spreading in Palestine” (Davidson, p. 73), it would be quite in 
accordance with the wisdom of Jesus—who even in his miracles 
inculcated frugality in preserving that which divine munificence 
had provided (John vi. 12), and who commanded the use of 
means to strengthen the life which divine power had restored— 
not to be prodigal in conferring supernaturally that which could 
be acquired by ordinary means. We might expect, therefore, 
_that before the mission of the Twelve they would, by the use of 
the Greek in their ordinary intercourse, be thus qualified for the 
more efficient exercise of their office. And may there not be an 
intimation to this effect in the evangelists, when (informing us 
of the mission) saying that Simon was sent forth with the sur- 
name of Peter, conferred by our Lord himself? (Mark iii. 16; 
Luke vi. 14.) Hence, we may expect that, in the latter part of 
our Lord’s ministry, the intercourse between him and his dis- 
ciples would be carried on in the Greek language. 

Before examining this section I must, therefore, make a 
short digression, in order to shew that our Lord was transfigured 





o The two Bethsaidas,—that of Gaulonitis, where the miracle was performed 
(Luke ix. 10), and Bethsaida of Galilee, to which our Lord retreated (Mark vi. 45),— 
are both mentioned in this section. It is observable that this is the only section until 
the close where all the four gospels harmonize.—(Compare John vi. 1—13). 
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at the time of the Feast of Tabernacles, six months before the 
Crucifixion, and consequently after his ministry had continued 
for full three years. 

After the history of the Transfiguration, the next note of 
time which we have in Matthew is the demand for tribute at 
Capernaum (Matt. xvii. 24). This must have been in the 
middle of the month Adar, or only one month before the Cruci- 
fixion. (See my work, The Times of Daniel, p.374). There is, 
therefore, no reason why the Transfiguration should not have 
been as late as the Feast of Tabernacles, because even then it 
would have occurred five months before the next recorded trans- 
action, and I think there are several positive reasons for its having 
been at that time, viz., the coincidence in doctrinal development, 
the manifest allusion to tabernacles, a striking coincidence be- 
tween John and Mark, the harmonies of time and place in the 
progress towards Jerusalem, and lastly, the motive which our 
Lord had in manifesting forth his glory. 

First, with regard to the doctrinal development: our Lord 
having so highly commended Peter for his enlightened testimony, 
“Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God,” makes it 
evident that this was the first explicit declaration on the part of 
the Apostles to that effect. It cannot be supposed that Peter 
had already spontaneously made this confession without any 
peculiar notice of it having been taken by the Messiah. I there- 
fore conclude, that the declaration in John vi. 69, “ We believe 
and are sure that thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God,” as after Matt. xvi. 13, etc., and being a repetition of the 
testimony already given, it probably was but shortly after; I 
therefore date John vi. 66, vii. 1, at some time during the week 
which elapsed between the confession, “Thou art the Christ,” 
ete., and the Transfiguration. 

Next, the allusion to the Feast of Tabernacles :—we learn that 
this Feast “was at hand.” It was time for those who intended 
to attend, to start from Galilee; our Lord, however, told his 
brethren, “ I go not up yet to the feast.” (John vii. 2—9.) 

The Transfiguration was on the eighth day, inclusive, from 
the time of Peter’s confession; and if Tabor was “ the holy 
mount,” our Lord had been drawing towards Jerusalem: and 
Peter (in accordance with nothing that is recorded in the synop- 
tical gospels, but corresponding precisely with what our Lord 
had told his brethren, as reported by John) proposed to make 
tabernacles there, saying, “ Master, it is good for us to be here. 
You are drawing towards Jerusalem, where the Jews of late 
sought to kill thee (John vii. 1): rather let us ‘stay here’ to 
keep the feast.” 
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Thirdly, we have the coincidence between John and Mark: 
after “his brethren were gone up, then went [Jesus] also up to 
the feast, not openly, but as it were in secret” (John vii. 10), 
which appears to correspond remarkably with Mark ix. 30, 
“ And they departed thence, and passed through Galilee; and 
he would not that any man should know it.” 

We have also the harmonies of time and place, for our Lord 
appeared at Jerusalem about the midst of the feast (John vii. 
14), corresponding precisely as to time, upon the supposition 
that he was upon the holy mount on the night previous to the 
first day of the feast” 

Lastly, John acknowledges, or alludes to, the Jewish tradi- 
tion, that Messiah would appear at the Feast of Tabernacles. 
“ Now, the Jews’ Feast of Tabernacles was at hand: his bre- 
thren therefore said unto him, Depart hence, go into Judea. 
....Shew thyself to the world.’ (See the chapter on the 
Transfiguration in my treatise, The Finished Mystery.) That 
which his unbelieving brethren tauntingly demanded, but with- 
out avail, our Lord did vouchsafe to his confessing disciples,— 
the vision of “ the Son of Man coming in his kingdom,” and at 
the very season at which it was traditionally expected. Here I 
close what, I fear, may be considered rather a long digression, 
but having, I trust, succeeded in proving that the Transfigura- 
tion was at the Feast of Tabernacles, six months before the 
Crucifixion. 

And now to turn to the passage in hand. When our Lord 
said, “ Thou art Peter [that name which he himself had already 
conferred], and upon this Rock (éri taérn tH rérpa), I will 
build my church”? (Matt. xvi. 18), he must have been talking 
Greek. The remarkable verbal resemblance that there is through- 
out the conversation in this section, I, therefore, attribute un- 
hesitatingly to the discourse having been originally in Greek. 








MatrTHew xvi. 13. Mark viii. 27. Lukz ix. 18. 
. - He asked his disciples,} . . He asked his disciples,} ... He asked them, 

saying, saying unto them, saying, 
Whom do men say that Whom do men say that Whom say the people that 
I (the Son of Man) am ? I am? I am? 

14, Andtheysaid,Some..| 28. And they answered, 19. They answering said, 
John the Baptist, John the Baptist, John the Baptist, 
some Elias, but some say Elias ; but some say Elias, 
and others Jeremias, or and others and others say that 
one of the prophets. one of the prophets. one of the prophets 

is risen again. 





p His delay on the journey from Galilee, by Mount Tabor, to Jerusalem, would 
account for his saying to his disciples in Galilee, ‘‘ I go not up yet to the feast.” 
@ If Peter was a translation, why was not “ Simon-Barjona”’ translated ? 
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MATTHEW xvi. 13. 


15. He saith unto 
them, But whom say ye 
that I am ? 

16. And Simon Peter 
answered and said, 
Thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the living God. 
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Mark viii. 27. 


29. And he saith unto 
them, But whom say ye 
that I am ? 

And Peter answereth and 
saith unto him, 
Thou art the Christ. 
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Luke ix. 18. 


20. He said unto 
them, But whom say ye 
that I am? 

Peter 
answering said, 
The Christ 

of God. 


Marr. xvii. 1—13; Mark ix. 2—13; Luke ix. 28—36. 


The matter of this section must have been derived from one 
or other of the three who witnessed the vision. I suppose that 
both Matthew and Mark derived their information from Peter, 
which will account, in part at least, for the resemblance between 
those two pointed out by Bishop Marsh (Matt. xvii. 1, 2, 4, 
with Mark ix. 2 and 5); but the verbal resemblance in this 
part being wanting in Luke, I should suppose that he derived 
his information from Paul probably, and if so, the verbal resem- 
blance in his thirty-fifth verse with the fifth of Matthew and 
seventh verse of Mark must be in consequence of the words 
having been originally in Greek. 


MATTHEW Xvii. | Mark ix. Luke ix. 


1. And after six days 2. And after six days 
Jesus taketh Peter, | Jesus taketh Peter 
James,and John his brother, | and James and John, 
and bringeth them up unto | and leadeth them up unto 
an high mountain apart, | an high mountain apart 

| by themselves, 
&e., &e. &e., &e. 

4. Then answered Peter 
and said unto Jesus, and said to Jesus, 

Lord (Kupie), it is good Master (‘PaBBi), it is good 
for us tobe here; if thou wilt | for us to be here, and 

let us make here three | let us make three 
tabernacles, one for thee, tabernacles, one for thee, 
and one for Moses, and | and one for Moses, and 
one for Elias. | one for Elias. 


5. And Peter answered 


5. . . Behold a bright 
cloud overshadowed 
them. 


7. And there was a 
| cloud that overshadowed 
| them, 


34. . . There came a 
cloud and overshadowed 
them, 
and they feared as they 
entered into the cloud. 

35. And there came a voice 
out of the cloud, saying, 
This is my beloved Son, 


And behold a voice out of 
the cloud, which said, 

This is my beloved Son, 

in whom I am well pleased, 
hear ye him. 

(abrod dxovere). 


And a voice came out of 
the cloud, saying, 
This is my beloved Son, 





| hear him. 
(abrod dxovere). 


hear him. 
(dutov dovere). 
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Mart. xix. 13—30; Mark x. 183—31; Luxe xviii. 15—30. 


In this passage Bishop Marsh traces considerable verbal 
resemblance, and the resemblance being in the conversation, the 
conversation must have been carried on in that language which 
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has preserved the verbal resemblance ; this might be expected, 
for the Lord was now east of Jordan, a district which, according 
to Hug, was mostly in possession of the Greeks. 


Martraew xix. 


16. . . Good Master 
what good thing shall I do, 
that I may have 
eternal life ? 

17. And he said unto 
him, Why callest thou me 
good, there is none good, 
but one, that is God ; 
but if thou wilt enter into 
life, keep the 
commandments. 

18. He said unto him, 
Which ? 

Jesus said, 

Thou shalt do no murder. 
Thou shalt not commit 
adultery. 

Thou shalt not steal. 
Thou shalt not bear false 
witness. 


19. Honour thy father 
and thy mother ; 
and thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself. 

20. The young man said, 
unto him, 
All these things have I 
kept from my youth up. 
What lack I yet ? 

21. Jesus 
said 
unto him, 
If thou wilt be perfect, 
go and sell 
that thou hast, and give 
to the poor, 
and thou shalt have 
treasure in heaven ; 
and come 
and follow me. 


23. ... Verily, 
I say unto you, 
that a rich man shall 





Mark x. 


17. Good Master 
what shall I do, 
that I may inherit 
eternal life ? 

18. And Jesus said unto 
him, Why callest thou me 
good, there is none good 
but one, that is God. 


19. Thou knowest the 
commandments. 


Do not commit 

adultery 

Do not kill. 

Do not steal. 

Do not bear false 

witness. 

Defraud not. 
Honour thy father 

and thy mother. 


20. And he answered 
and said unto him, 
Master, all these have I 
observed from my youth. 


21. And Jesus beholding 
him loved him, and said 
unto him, 

One thing thou lackest, 

go thy way, sell whatsoever 
thou hast, and give 

to the poor, 

and thou shalt have 
treasure in heaven ; 

and come, take up thy cross 
and follow me. 


And 
saith unto his disciples, 
How hardly shall they that 





LUKE xviii. 


18, . . . Good Master, 
what shall I do 
to inherit 
eternal life ? 

19. And Jesus said unto 
him, Why callest thou me 
good, none is good 
save one, that is God. 


20. Thou knowest the 
commandments. 


Do not commit 
adultery. 

Do not kill. 

Do not steal. 

Do not bear false 
witness. 


Honour thy father 
and thy mother. 


21. 
he said, 
All these have I 
kept from my youth up. 


And 


22, Now when Jesus heard 
these things, he said 
unto him, 
Yet lackest thou one thing, 
sell all that thou 
hast, and distribute 
unto the poor, 
and thou shalt have 
treasure in heaven : 
and come, 
follow me. 


24.. 
said, 
How hardly shall they that 


. He 
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MATTHEW xix. 


hardly enter into 
the kingdom of heaven. 


24. ... It is easier for 
a camel to go through the 
eye of a needle, than for a 
rich man to enter into the 
kingdom of God. 


25. When his disciples 
heard it they were 
exceedingly amazed, 
saying, 


” Who then can be saved ? 


26. But Jesus beheld them, 
and said unto them, ‘ 
With men this is impossible, 
but with God all things 
are possible. 


27. Then answered Peter 
and said unto him, 
Behold, we have forsaken 
all and followed thee, 
what shall we have 
therefore ? 

28. And Jesus said 
unto them. . 

29. And every one 
that hath forsaken 
(dgnxev) houses, or 
brethren, or sisters, or 
father, or mother, or wife, 
or children, or lands, for 
my name’s sake, 


shall receive an hundred- 
fold, 

and shall inherit 

eternal life. 
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have riches enter into 
the kingdom of God. 


25. It is easier for 
a camel to go through the 
eye of a needle, than for a 
rich man to enter into the 
kingdom of God. 


20. And they were 
astonished out of measure, 


saying among themselves, 

Who then can be saved ? 
27. And Jesus looking 

upon them saith, 

With men it is impossible, 

but not with God, for with 

God all things are possible. 


28. Then Peter began 
to say unto him, 
Lo, we have left 
all and followed thee. 


29. And Jesus said 
unto them, 

. . . There is no man 
that hath left 
(dgnxev) house, or 
brethren, or sisters, or 
father, or mother, or wife, 
or children, or lands, for 
my sake and the Gospel’s, 


but he shall receive an hun- 
dred-fold now in this time, 
and in the world to come 
eternal life. 
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LUKE xviii. 


have riches enter into 
the kingdom of God. 


25. For it is easier for 
a camel to go through a 
needle’s eye, than for a 
rich man to enter into the 
kingdom of God. 


26. And they 
that heard it said, 


Who then can be saved ? 
27. And 

he said, the 

things which are impossible 

with men, are possible 

with God. 


28. Then Peter 
said, 
Lo, we have left 
all and followed thee. 


29. And he saith 
unto them, 
. . . . There is no man 
that hath left 
(dpyxev) house, or 
brethren, or parents, 
or wife, 
or children, 
for the kingdom of 
God’s sake... . 


and in the world to come 
life everlasting. 


The quotations by our Lord from the Old Testament in this 


passage (Matt. xix. 18, 19), agreeing verbatim with the Septua- 
gint, strongly corroborate the position that the discourse was in 
Greek ; but a quotation in the immediately preceding context 
firmly establishes the fact. Hug has used this quotation (Matt. 
xix. 5) in proof of Matthew having written his gospel in Greek. 
It is, doubtless, good for that; but it goes farther, because the 
argument is not Matthew’s, but our Lord’s, and the proof lies 
in the words, “ They twain,” which are in the Septuagint, but 
are not in the Hebrew; our Lord, therefore, must have derived 
them from the Greek, and must have urged the authority of the 
Greek Scriptures upon his hearers. 
VOL. V.—NO. IX. G 
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Mart. xxi. 12, 13; Marx xi. 15—19; Luke xix. 45—48. 


The resemblance in the twelfth verse of Matthew, with its 
parellels, being in the narrative, cannot be accounted for by the 
language in use at the time. 


MATTHEW xxi. Mark Xi. Luke xix. 


12. And Jesus went 15... . And Jesus went | 45. And he went 
into the temple of God, into the temple, | into the temple, 
and cast out all them and began to cast out them | and began to cast out them 
that sold and bought that sold and bought that sold therein, and 
them that bought. 
in the temple, etc. in the temple, etc. 


Comparing St. Mark’s account, which appears more precise as 
to time, and more copious as to incident, I should suppose that 
Matthew had not been an eye-witness. The quotation from 
Isaiah in Mark, verse 17, and its parallels, agrees both with the 
Septuagint and Hebrew ; there is nothing, therefore, I conceive, 
in this paragraph which would shew that our Lord’s language 
was Greek upon this occasion; and perhaps, from his being in 
the Temple, the contrary would be inferred. There are, how- 
ever, indications in this chapter which make it probable that 
Greek was the language very generally in use, even at Jerusalem, 
during the period of the Passover. 

The money-changers, and those who sold the animals for 
sacrifice, did not look for their customers from among the Jews 
of Jerusalem; they posted themselves in the Temple for the 
convenience of those Jews who came from a distance, who could 
not bring their sacrifices with them, and who might not have 
the half shekel “ according to the shekel of the sanctuary,” 
which each person was obliged to pay individually for himself.’ 
It is to be observed, that on both occasions when our Lord 
cleared the Temple, it was at the season of the Passover, when 
“devout men” from a distance were congregated there; and 
perhaps, looking at second causes, the impunity upon each occa- 
sion might be attributed to the much stronger feeling of reverence 
felt towards him by those who were not under the influence of 
the Pharisaic party of Judea. 

St. John also tells us that certain Greeks desired to see 
Jesus, an incident which Mr. Greswell inserts at the seventeenth 
verse of this chapter ; they, I presume, must have talked Greek, 
yet there is no intimation that the language used by them was 
different from that of others. 





r According to the Talmudists, money-changers took their seats in the Temple on 
the 15th of the month Adar, and exchanged the coins of those who came up to Jeru- 
salem to pay the half-shekel.— Akerman’s Numismatic Illustrations, p. 19. 
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Again, the quotation in the sixteenth verse of Matthew is 
from the Septuagint ; so that upon the whole it is probable that 
our Lord conversed in Greek upon this occasion. 


Marr. xxi. 28—27, 33—46; Mark xi. 27—-xii. 12; 
Luke xx. 1—19. 


In this section the events of the following day are recorded. 
Here we find considerable verbal harmony in the conversation. 
And as our Lord was teaching the people and declaring the glad 
tidings in the Temple when interrupted by the chief priests and 
scribes, we must inquire whether it was probable that his dis- 
courses in the Temple at this time would have been in the Greek 


language. 
MATTHEW Xxxi. 


23.... By what 
authority doest thou these 
things? and who 
gave thee this authority ? 


24, And Jesus answered 
and said unto them, 

I also will ask you one 
thing, which if ye tell me, 
I in likewise will tell you 
by what authority I do 
these things. 

25. The baptism of John, 
whence was it ? from 
heaven, or of men ? 

And they reasoned 

with themselves, saying, 

If we shall say, From 
heaven, he will say unto us, 
Why did ye not then 
believe him ? 

26. But if we shall say, 
Of men; we fear 
the people ; for 
all hold John as a 
prophet. 

27. And they answered 
Jesus and said, 

We cannot tell. 

And he said 

unto them, 

Neither tell I you by what 
authority I do these 
things. 





MARK Xi. 


28... . By what 
authority doest thou these 
things ? and who 
gave thee this authority 
to do these things ? 

29. And Jesus answered 
and said unto them, 

I will also ask of you one 
question, and answer me, 
and I will tell you 

by what authority I do 
these things. 

30. The baptism of John, 
was it from 
heaven, or of men? 

31. And they reasoned 
with themselves, saying, 
If we shall say, From 
heaven, he will say, 

Why then did ye not 
believe him ? 

32. But if we shall say, 
Of men; they feared 
the people; for 
all men counted John that 
he was a prophet indeed. 

33. And they answered 
and said unto Jesus, 

We cannot tell. 

And Jesus answering, 
saith unto them, 

Neither do I tell you by 
what authority I do these 
things. 


LUKE xx. 


2.... By what 
authority doest thou these 
things ? or who is he that 
gave thee this authority ? 


3. And he answered 
and said unto them, 
I will also ask you one 
thing, and answer me, 


4. The baptism of John, 
was it from 
heaven, or of men? 

5. And they reasoned 
with themselves, saying, 
If we shall say, From 
heaven, he will say, 

Why then 
believed ye him not ? 

6. But and if we say, 
Of men; all the 
people will stone us; for 
they be persuaded that John 
was a prophet. 

7. And they answered, 
that they could not 
tell whence it was. 
| And Jesus said 
| unto them. 
| Neither tell I you by what 
| anthority I do these 
' things. 





The multitude addressed by the Lord all held that John was 
a prophet (verse 26); they were not favourably disposed towards 


G2 
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the chief priests and elders, and they were well inclined towards 
the Lord (verse 46). We find, from the parable of the two sons, 
that the publicans and harlots were amongst those who were 
eagerly attentive to hear him (Matt. xxi. 31); from the parable 
of the wicked husbandmen, that the privileges of the Theocracy 
were to be taken from the Jewish rulers, and to pass to the Gen- 
tiles (Matt. xxi. 43); from the parable of the marriage-feast, 
that whilst those first invited would be rejected, others, both bad 
and good, the Hellenists and Jews not residing in Judea, as also 
perhaps the Gentiles, would be admitted (Matt. xxii. 10); and 
yet, though the whole tenor of his preaching was against the 
Pharisaic party, it gave satisfaction rather than offence to the 
multitude. Now our Lord, when interrupted by the rulers, 
would have, been addressing himself to those most willing to 
hear him, in the language most generally understood by them ; 
and if this included those Jews from a distance whose prejudices 
were not already awakened by the rulers at Jerusalem ; if it 
included the publicans and harlots, who, as I have already ob- 
served, were most conversant with the Greek ; if, in short, he 
was addressing those who were not under the influence of the 
Pharisaic party, it is not improbable that his discourses were in 
the Greek language. And therefore, when the elders challenged 
his authority, it would have been in the Greek language also. 
Hence I suppose that the verbal resemblance in the conversation 
in this passage is to be attributed to the language having been 
Greek, which is confirmed by the quotation in the forty-second 
verse of Matthew, with the parallels agreeing verbatim with the 
Septuagint.’ 

Bearing in mind the cause of our Lord’s popularity with the 
multitude, we are able to discern how much of the wisdom of the 
serpent there was in the next step of the Pharisees. They sent 
certain of their own party with the Herodians, in order to 
ensnare him in his discourse, that by means of his words they 
might deliver him to the Governor. 

From the nature of the question propounded (Mark xii. 
13—15), one may infer that as the Pharisees were opposed to, 
so the Herodians were in favour of, paying tribute to Cesar. 
Probably they belonged to Herod’s jurisdiction (Galilee), and 
had adopted, or at least countenanced, the Gentilizing tenden- 
cies of the family, and were willing that Herod should hold his 
authority from the Gentile usurper. Now, to admit the lawful- 
ness of Ceesar’s claim to tribute was, in the estimation of the 





s From the pleasurable surprise with which the Jews at Jerusalem heard Paul 
speak Hebrew (Acts xxii. 2), it is evident that had he addressed them in Greek it 
would not have been unusual. 
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Pharisees, the resignation of their hopes with regard to the Mes- 
siah, who they expected would seize the throne of David, and 
“ put to flight the armies of the aliens.’ Upon this one ques- 
tion here propounded, therefore, the side taken by them was the 
popular one; but as to any other point of difference between the 
two parties, as to laxity or scrupulousness in the observance of 
the law, the multitudes who followed the Lord would have leaned 
to the Herodian rather than to the Pharisaic view. 

The question, then, was full of subtilty, for had our Lord 
urged the payment of tribute, all the expectations of the people 
as to his being the King of Israel (John xii. 13, 15) would have 
heen extinguished, his popularity would have been at an end, 
and the Pharisees would have been able to arrest him without 
fear. They therefore anticipated a reply, which seemed the only 
alternative, when they would have been able to say with some show 
of truth, “ We found this [man] perverting the nation, and for- 
bidding to give tribute to Cesar, saying that he himself is Christ 
[the] king” (Luke xxiii. 2). 

I think it probable, therefore, that this conversation, intended 
by the Pharisees for the multitude, for the Herodians, and for 
the Roman authorities, was in Greek. So also was the continua- 
tion of the discourse by the Sadducees, as the quotation (Matt. 
xxii. 32), agreeing with the Septuagint, and not with the Hebrew, 
demonstrates. The resemblance in verse 44 is to be accounted 
for in a similar manner. 


MATTHEW xxi. 44. LuKE xx. 18. 


And whosoever shall fall on this stone 
shall be broken : shall be broken ; 
but on whomsoever it shall fall, | but on whomsoever it shall fall, 
it will grind him to powder it will grind him to powder 
(Aucuhoe: adrdv). (Atcuhoe adrdv). 


Whosoever shall fall upon that stone 





Mart. xxiv. 1—36; Mark xiii. 1—36; Luke xxi. 5—36. 


I have already suggested that, during the latter part of his 
ministry, our Lord discoursed with his disciples chiefly in the 
Greek, from which cause I derive the great verbal resemblance 
in this prophecy, of which are appended a few specimens. 





MATTHEW xxiv. MARK Xiii. LUKE xxi. 

2... . There shall not 2... . There shall not 6. . . . There shall not 
be left here be left be left 
one stone upon another, | one stone upon another, one stone upon another, 
that shall not be thrown that shall not be thrown =| that shall not be thrown 
down, &c. down, &c. | down, &c. 

3... . Tell us when 4, Tell us when | 9... But when 
shall these things be ? and | shall these things be? and | shall these things be ? and 
what shall be the sign what shall be the sign what sign will there be 
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MATTHEW xxiv. Mark Xxiii. LUKE xxi. 
of thy coming, and of the | when all these things when these things 
end of the world? &c. shall be fulfilled, &c. shall come to pass, &c. 

6. And ye shall 7. And when ye shall 9. But when ye shall 
hear of wars hear of wars hear of wars 
and rumours of wars : and rumours of wars, and commotions, 
see that ye be not be ye not be not 
troubled, &c. troubled, &c. terrified, &c. 

7. For nation shall 8. For nation shall 10. . . . Nation shall 
rise against nation, and rise against nation, and rise against nation, and 
kingdom against kingdom, | kingdom against kingdom, | kingdom against kingdom, 
and there shall be and there shall be and great earthquakes 
famines, and pestilences, | earthquakes in divers shall be in divers places, 
and earthquakes places, and there shall be | and famines, and 
in divers places, &c. famines and troubles, &c. | pestilences, &c. 

9... . And ye shall 13. And ye shall 17. And ye shall 
be hated of all nations, be hated of all men, be hated of all men, 
for my name’s sake. for my name’s sake. for my name’s sake. 

16. Then let them 14. . . Then let them 21. Then let them 
which be in Judea flee that be in Judea flee which are in Judea flee 
into the mountains, &c. to the mountains, &c. to the mountains, &c. 

19. And woe unto them| 17. But woe to them 23. But woe unto them 
that are with child, and that are with child, and that are with child, and 
to them that give suck to them that give suck to them that give suck 
in those days. in those days. in those days. 

35. Heaven and earth 31. Heaven and earth 33. Heaven and earth 
shall pass away, but my shall pass away, but my shall pass away, but my 
words shall not pass away. | words shall not pass away. | words shall not pass away. 


I suppose that the verbal resemblance in the twenty-sixth 
chapter of Matthew is attributable to the conversation having 
been in Greek ; the quotation in the thirty-first verse, agreeing 
with the Septuagint, confirms it. 


VERBAL CORRESPONDENCE IN SECTIONS COMMON TO ONLY 
TWO OF THE GOSPELS. 
Mart. xiv. 22—34; Mark vi. 45—53. 

The resemblance being in the narrative, and not in conversa- 
tion, must, I suppose, be attributed to the same common autho- 
rity. As Mark alone mentions Bethsaida (of Galilee), Peter’s 
native place, perhaps the relation was from Peter. 

Mart. xv. 7—10; Marx vii. 6, 7, 14. 
Marttnew xv. 7—10. Mark vii. 6, 7—14. 


7. Ye hypocrites! well did Esaias 6. Well hath Esaias prophesied of you, 
prophesy of you, saying, 8. This people | hypocrites, as it is written, This people 
draweth nigh unto me with their mouth, 


and honoureth me with their lips, but honoureth me with their lips, but 
their heart is far from me. | their heart is far from me. 

9. But in vain they do worship me, | 7. Howbeit in vain do they worship me, 
teaching for doctrines | teaching for doctrines 


the commandments of men, &c. ' the commandments of men, &c. 
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The disciples were eating with defiled hands, contrary to the 
traditions observed by “ the Pharisees and all the Jews” (Mark 
vii. 3), which shews their strong Gentile tendencies. Our Lord’s 
quotation agreeing with the Septuagint, and not with the He- 
brew, seems to imply that the conversation was in Greek. It is 
most probable that the appeal to the people (Matt. xv. 10) was 
in Greek. Matthew has probably preserved the conversation in 
the correct order, and the first part of our Lord’s reply to the 
Scribes and Pharisees who came from Jerusalem may have been 
in Aramaic; but for the sake of the disciples, the latter part was 
in Greek. The sudden transition from one language to another 
will not appear strange to any one who has been in localities 
where two languages are prevalent. 


Mart. xv. 26—32; Mark vii. 27—viii. 1, 2. 
MATTHEW xv. 26—32. | Mark vii. 27. 


27. But Jesus said unto her, 
Let the children first be filled, 
for it is not meet 
to take the children’s bread, and to 
cast it unto the dogs, &c. 

The discourse with the Greek woman was doubtless in Greek ; 
and when our Lord was passing through Decapolis (Mark vii. 
31) the multitude who “ glorified the God of Israel” (Matt. xv. 
31) were, one would suppose, Gentiles, who hitherto had not be- 
lieved in “ the God of Israel.” 


Marr. xix. 5,6; Marx x. 7—9. 


26. But he answered and said, 


It is not meet 
to take the children’s bread, and to 
cast it to dogs, etc. 





MarTrtuHew xix. 5. Mark x. 7. 

5. For this cause shall a man leave 7. For this cause shall a man leave 
father and mother, and shall his father and mother, and 
cleave to his wife, cleave to his wife. 
and they twain (oi dvd) 8. And they twain (oi dud) 
shall be one flesh. shall be one flesh. 

6. What therefore God hath 9. What therefore God hath 
joined together, joined together, 
let no man put asunder. let no man put asunder. 


In this passage our Lord must have been speaking Greek ; 
for, as I have already observed, he evidently quoted from the 
Septuagint, because his argument turns upon the words “they 
twain,” which are in the Septuagint, but are not in the Hebrew. 


Marr. xx. 22—28; Marx x. 388—45. 


MATTHEW xx. MARK x. 
22. But Jesus answered and said, 38. But Jesus said unto them, 
Ye know not what ye ask. Ye know not what ye ask. 


Are ye able to drink of the cup that Can ye drink of the cup that 
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MATTHEW Xxx. 


I shall drink of ? and to be 
baptized with the baptism 
that I am baptized with ? eic. 


[April, 


MaRK x. 


I drink of? and be 
baptized with the baptism 
that I am baptized with ? etc. 


Our Lord’s converse with his disciples, as I have already ob- 
served, was now most probably in the Greek language. To that 
cause I should attribute the verbal resemblance in this passage. 
But as Matthew did not hear the first part of the discourse 
(Matt. xx. 24), he and Mark might both have heard it repeated 
by the same individual. 


Marr. xxiv. 22; Marx xiii. 20. 


MarttTHeEw xxiv. 22. 


22. And except those days should be 
shortened, there should no flesh be 
saved ; but for the elect’s sake 


those days shall be shortened. 


Mark xiii. 20. 


20. And except that the Lord had 
shortened those days, no flesh should be 
saved ; but for the elect’s sake, 
whom he hath chosen, 
he hath shortened the days. 


I have already observed that this prophecy was delivered in 


Greek. 


SECTIONS COMMON TO 


MARK AND LUKE ONLY. 


Mark i. 24, 25; Luke iv. 34, 35. 


Mark i. 


24. Saying, Let us alone, what have 
we to do with thee, thou Jesus of Nazareth, 
art thou come to destroy us? I know 
thee who thou art, the Holy One of God, 

etc. etc. 


LUKE iv. 


34. Saying, Let us alone, what have 
we to do with thee, thou Jesus of Nazareth, 
art thou come to destroy us? I know 
thee who thou art, the Holy One of God, 

etc. etc. 


The language might have been Greek, or the similarity may 
have been from the narration of the same individual, probably 
Peter. 


Mark vii. 38; Luke ix. 26. 


Mark viii. 38. 


Whosoever, therefore, shall be 
ashamed of me and of my words, 
in this adulterous and sinful generation, 
of him also shall the Son of Man 
be ashamed, when he cometh in the 
glory of his Father, 
with the holy angels. 





Luxe ix. 26. 


For whosoever shall be 
ashamed of me and of my words, 


of him shall the Son of Man 

be ashamed, when he shall come in his 
own glory and in his Father’s, 

and of the holy angels. 


I have already observed that the language upon this occasion 


was Greek. 
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Marx ix. 38, 40; 
Mark ix. 38—40. 


38. And John answered him, saying, 
Master, we saw one casting out devils 
in thy name, and he followeth not us, 
and we forbad him, because 
he followeth not us, &c. 

40... . For he that is not against us 





is on our part. 
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Luke ix. 49, 50. 
Luke ix. 49, 50. 


49. And John answered and said, 
Master, we saw one casting out devils 
in thy name, 
and we forbad him, because 
he followeth not us, &c. 

50... . For he that is not against us 
is for us. 


The resemblance here is, I conceive, attributable to the con- 
versation having been in Greek; had the verbal similarity pro- 
ceeded from the two evangelists having used some common writ- 
ten original, or derived their knowledge from some stereotyped 
oral gospel, we should not have expected to find part of the same 
discourse wholly in another connexion in Luke (chap. xvii. 1—3). 


SECTIONS COMMON TO MATTHEW AND LUKE ONLY. 


Mart. v. 44, with Luke vi. 27, 28; and Mart. vii. 5, with 
LUKE vi. 42. 


Matruew Vv. 44. Lukr vi. 27—28. 
But I say unto you, 


But I say unto you which hear, 
Love your enemies, 


Love your enemies, 
do good to them which hate you. 
bless them that curse you, &c. 28. Bless them that curse you, &c. 


Matruew vii. 5. Luke vi. 42. 


Thou hypocrite, first cast out the beam | 
out of thine eye, and then shalt thou 
see clearly to cast out the mote 
out of thy brother’s eye. 


Thou hypocrite, cast out first the beam 
out of thine own eye, and then shalt thou 
see clearly to cast out the mote 
that is in thy brother’s eye. 





The Sermon on the Mount having been delivered in the 
hearing of a mixed multitude, some from Decapolis, some from 
the country beyond Jordan (Matt. iv. 25), and some from Tyre 
and Sidon (Luke vi. 17), was, I doubt not, in the Greek lan- 
guage.' In Matt. v. 47, 48, from the seeming jingle in Greek 
between “ publicans” and “ perfect,” Wetstein argues that it was 





¢ In Matt. v. 11, our Lord uses a Greek proverb,—‘‘ One iota or one apex shall 
not pass away from the law until all be fulfilled.’’ Diodati remarks, that the Greek 
Iota, the Hebrew Yod, the Chaldee Hik, and the Syriac Yud, being each the smallest 
letters in their respective alphabets, the proverb would hold good in any of those 
languages ; but as the speaker only used the Greek characters, it is quite certain that 
it sprang from his speaking Greek. A Greek proverb was current in that day, whereby 
mo exceedingly minute was compared to an io¢a (Diodati, part ii., chap. ii., 
sec. 4). 
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written (or rather I should say spoken) in Greek.“ In Matt. vi. 
16, the Paranomasia, in like manner, intimates a Greek original. 
Bishop Jebb’s remarks on this portion of Scripture, in his Sacred 
Literature, strongly imply a Greek original. He says on Matt. 
vi. 8, 4, 6, 17, 18, “In the original of these three pair of triplets 
are several rhyming terminations which in an English version it 


is impossible to preserve” (Jebb’s Sacred Literature, pp. 160, 
161). 


Mart, viii. 8—10; Luxe vii. 6—9. 


MATTHEW viii. Luke Vii. 
5.... There came unto him a 3. And when he heard of Jesus, he sent 
centurion, beseeching him, unto him the elders of the Jews, beseech- 
ing him that he would come, and heal his 
servant. 

6. And saying, Lord, my servant 4. And when they came to Jesus, they 
lieth at home sick of the palsy, besought him instantly, saying, That he 
grievously tormented. was worthy for whom he should do this. 


5. For he loveth our nation, and he hath 
built us a synagogue. 


7. And Jesus saith unto him, 6. Then Jesus went with them, and 
I will come and heal him. when he was not far from the house, 

8. The centurion answered the centurion sent friends to him, saying 
and said, unto him, 

rr Lord, ..... Lord, trouble not thyself, 
I am not worthy that thou shouldest for I am not worthy that thou shouldest 
come under my roof ; enter under my roof, 

7. Wherefore neither thought I myself 

but speak the word only, worthy to come unto thee, but say in a 
and my servant shall be healed. word, and my servant shall be healed. 

9. For I am a man set under 8. For I also am a man set under 
authority, having soldiers under me : authority, having under me soldiers, 


and I say to this man, Go, and he goeth; | and I say unto one, Go, and he goeth ; 
and to another, Come, and he cometh; and | and to another, Come,and he cometh; and 
to my servant, Do this, and he doethit, etc. | tomy servant, Dothis, and he doeth it, etc. 





There is some difference between the two evangelists in the 
account of the healing of the centurion’s servant: Matthew says 
that the centurion came to our Lord; Luke says that, in the 
first instance, he sent elders of the Jews, and subsequently some 
of his own friends; and yet, although there is this difference, 
there is a verbal resemblance in part of the conversation. Now 
a common written original, or a stereotyped oral one, cannot ac- 
count for the verbal identity, because, in that case, the discre- 
pancy could not have occurred. 





« But against this it may be urged, that Griesbach gives a various reading,—“ hea- 
then’ instead of “ publicans.” 
v When the Bishop made this observation, the impression upon his mind must 


have been, that the Greek of Matthew’s gospel recorded the very words spoken by 
our Lord. 
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It is remarkable also that there is no verbal resemblance in 
the message borne by the elders of the Jews ; but the resemblance 
is observable in the message borne by the friends of the centurion. 
Ts it not allowable to suppose that the elders addressed our Lord 


in Aramaic, but that the Gentiles used the Greek language ? 


Mart. viii. 20, 22; 


Matraew viii. 20. 





And Jesus saith unto him, The 
foxes have holes, and the birds of the air 
have nests; but the Son of Man hath not | 
where to lay his head, etc. | 


It would be difficult also to 


Luke ix. 58. 60. 
LuKE ix. 58. 


58. And Jesus said unto him, 
Foxes have holes, and birds of the air 
have nests ; but the Son of Man hath not 
where to lay his head, etc. 


account for the verbal resem- 


blance in this passage, upon the supposition of a common writ- 


ten or stereotyped oral original, 


the connexion is so different. 


It appears probable that the language of our Lord was Greek. 
Mart. xi. 3—11], 16—19; Luxe vii. 19—28, 31—35. 


MATTHEW Xi. 


| 
3. . . . Art thou he that should come? | 
or do we look for another ? | 


4.... Go and shew John again 
those things which ye do hear and see. 
5. The blind receive their sight, and 
the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, 
and the deaf hear, the dead are raised up, 
and the poor have the gespel preached 
to them, etc. | 


LUKE Vii. 


19. ... Art thou he that should come? 
or look we for another ? 


22....Go your way, and tell John 
what things ye have seen and heard ; 
how that the blind see, 
the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, 
the deaf hear, the dead are raised, 
to the poor the gospel is preached, 
etc. 


Matthew probably was absent at this time, so perhaps some 


might be inclined to attribute his verbal resemblance with Luke 
in this passage to the same source of information. But it 
appears much more probable that the messengers which the Bap- 
tist sent from the southern extremity of Persea spoke Greek, and 
that our Lord continued to address the “ publicans” and mul- 


titudes in the same language. 


Mart. xii. 41—45; Luke xi. 31, 32, 24—26. 


MATTHEW xii. 41. 


The men of Nineveh shall rise up in 
the judgment with this generation, and 
shall condemn it: because they repented 
at the preaching of Jonas ; and behold, 
a greater than Jonas is here, etc. 


Luke xi. 32. 


The men of Nineve shall rise up in 
the judgment with this generation, and 
shall condemn it: for they repented 
at the preaching of Jonas; and behold, 
a greater than Jonas is here, etc. 


The Lord had now withdrawn to the sea to avoid the Pha- 
risees, and as the multitudes who followed him were partly from 
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Idumea, and beyond the Jordan, and from Tyre and Sidon 
(Mark iii. 7, 8), it is probable that our Lord’s addresses were in 
Greek.” 


Mart. xiii. 33; Luke xi. 20, 21. 


MartrTHew xiii. 33. 


Another parable spake he unto them 
The kingdom of heaven is like unto 
leaven, which a woman took, and hid 
in three measures of meal, till the 
whole was leavened. 


Luke xi. 20—21. 


And agaia he said, Whereunto shall I 
liken the kingdom of God ? It is like 
leaven, which a woman took, and hid 
in three measures of meal, till the 
whole was leavened, etc. 


We learn from St. Mark (iv. 11) that the multitudes present 
were composed of “them that were without,” that is, I suppose, 
the Gentiles; the language therefore was Greek. 


Mart. xxiii. 37, 38; Luke xiii. 34, 35. 


MATTHEW Xxiii. 37. 


O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that 
killest the prophet, and stonest them 
which are sent unto thee, how often 
would I have gathered thy children 
together, even as a hen gathereth her 


LuKE xiii. 34. 


O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, which 
killest the prophets, and stonest them 
that are sent unto thee, how often 
would I have gathered thy children 
together, as a hen doth gather her 





chickens under her wings, 


brood under her wings, 
and ye would not! etc. 


and ye would not! etc. 





The connexion in which this passage occurs in Matthew, being 
so different from that in Luke, militates against either theory 
of a common documentary, or a stereotyped oral original. And 
the resemblance being in our Lord’s own words, leads to the 
conclusion that the language was Greek, as we have already ob- 
served with regard to the twenty-fourth of Matthew. 

Having now gone through the sections mentioned by Dr. 
Davidson, where verbal resemblance is found, I must now, ac- 
cording to promise, shortly notice those quotations by our Lord 
from the Old Testament, which do not agree with the Sep- 
tuagint. 

The first exception is Matthew xi. 10, together with the 
parallels, Mark i. 2, and Luke vii. 27. Here the evangelists 
differ both from the Septuagint and the Hebrew, from which, 
therefore, no positive argument can be raised either for or against 
the theory. Stuart supposes that the quotation is rendered from 
the Hebrew, whilst Randolph supposes some corruption in the 
text. Now, according to the theory proposed, the quotation as 
it occurs in Mark’s gospel should agree with the Hebrew, because 





In Matt. xii. 49, our Lord mentioning the whale instead of fish, seems to indicate 
that he was quoting or referring to the Septuagint. 
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it is introduced as cited by the evangelist himself; but as it 
occurs in Matthew and Luke, it should agree with the Septua- 
gint, because in those gospels it occurs as the quotation by our 
Lord. Now it is a fact that verbal resemblance is found between 
passages in the more modern manuscripts of the gospels, where, 
in the more ancient examples, the verbal resemblance is wanting, 
showing that verbal resemblance, in some instances, is to be 
accounted for by a tampering with the text, in order to produce 
uniformity. Now, in no case would such a tampering be more 
likely than in the one where the same passage from the Old 
Testament was quoted differently by different evangelists. I do 
not say positively that this was the case here, but it does not 
appear an improbable conjecture that the present reading ‘may 
have been formed from the Hebrew, the Septuagint, and perhaps 
Luke i. 76. 

Matthew xxii. 37, is the next exception. Our Lord’s answer 
to the lawyer at Jerusalem, we might expect to have been taken 
from the Hebrew Scriptures. 


Marruew xxvii. 46. 


This exception is a great confirmation of the theory. When 
our Lord spoke in Hebrew, the quotation differed from the Sep- 
tuagint, which leads us to infer that, when the quotation does 
agree with the Septuagint, and not with the Hebrew, he used 
the Greek version.” 


LUKE xxii. 37. 


Our Lord was not in controversy with enemies who might 
eavil at his words; but discoursing with his disciples, and the 
sense being the same, he may have rendered from the Hebrew, 
as probably as quoted from the Septuagint. 

The only objection which I can anticipate to the theory, 
taken as a whole—I speak not of exceptions to the detail—is the 
opinion that Matthew originally wrote his gospel in Aramaic. 
This paper has already been extended to such a length, that I 
can only refer to Dr. Davidson for the arguments in favour of such 
a supposition, and to a long and able note of Moses Stuart, in 
Fosdick’s edition of Hug, against it. 1 think I may be permitted 
to add, that if the arguments on either side were at all equally 
balanced before, the powerful internal evidence against an Ara- 
maic original which this theory supplies, may be sufficient to es- 





* The bystanders, from their remark, “This man calleth for Elias,” must have 
supposed that our Lord was speaking Greek. We can hardly suppose that their ears 
were familiar with the Aramaic or IHlebrew, and those who said, “ Let be, let us see 
whether Elias will come,” were probably speaking Greek. 
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tablish the blessed fact, that not only is the present Greek text 
of Matthew the original of that Apostle, but that in many of the 
discourses we have the identical words of our Lord himself. An 
original Aramaic gospel would have recorded events—of which 
there must have been many—connected with our Lord’s dis- 
courses in that language, and therefore in the locality of Judea 
rather than of Galilee. 








THE VISIT OF THE MAGI; THE TIME AND PLACE OF ITS 
OCCURRENCE. 


Tue events in the narrative of our Saviour’s infancy and child- 
hood form the exquisitely beautiful and appropriate introduction 
to the records of his ministry. Matthew and Luke have given 
us that most interesting introduction ;—Luke fixing our atten- 
tion on the earliest historical incidents; marking the relation- 
ship that existed between Mary, the mother of Jesus, and Eliza- 
beth, the mother of John the Baptist; speaking more of Mary 
and her experiences, than of Joseph and his; telling of the visit 
of the shepherds to the new-born babe; of the circumcision ; 
the presentation in the temple and the attendant circumstances ; 
and lastly, of the return of the family “ to their own city, Naza- 
reth,” (to all appearance) immediately after “they had per- 
formed all things according to the law of the Lord :” while Mat- 
thew, after briefly alluding to Joseph’s conduct towards Mary, 
and to the calling of the child by the name ‘ Jesus,” proceeds 
to speak of Herod the king, and his fears, as roused by the visit 
of the Magi; of his cunning and cruelty ; of the divine warnings 
given to Joseph on various occasions ; of the secret return of the 
Magi to the East; of Joseph’s secret departure to Egypt; and 
of his return on the death of Herod. 

For the view of the order of some of those events, which we 
intend shortly to put before the readers of the Journal of Sacred 
Literature, we shall require that sympathy, and impartiality, 
without which, no attempt to give a new* explication of a diffi- 
cult chronological problem can be fairly and justly valued. 

The demand we have to make on the patient consideration 
of the biblical critic may be all the more willingly complied 
with, when we affirm that, while our views are opposed to an 





@ See last paragraph of this article. 
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inference that has generally been drawn from the words of Scrip- 
ture, they yet agree with the words of Scripture themselves, and 
reconcile those portions of the history of our Lord’s infancy, in 
Luke and Matthew, which, hitherto, have been regarded as 
almost irreconcileable. 

In reading Luke’s narrative, we propose to read continuously 
on to the thirty-ninth verse of the second chapter of Luke’s gos- 
pel, and immediately after that, to take in the second chapter of 
Matthew. This will shew, at once, how valuable such chrono- 
logical order would be, if it could be legitimately obtained. 

To consider, then, Matthew’s precise statements :— 

We object, in the first place, to the phraseology by which 
Tod 52 Incod yevvnbévros év BnOreeu, etc., has been translated. 
The indefinite time of the aorist would be more precisely marked 
by rendering ‘‘After Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Judea, in 
the days of Herod the king.” The ordinary translation in our 
English version, though not a mistranslation, yet insensibly 
leads the mind to regard what follows as following immediately 
after the birth of Jesus; and not as succeeding that event at a 
more distant and less definite period. But we merely require 
the admission that the phrases in the original Greek of Matt. 
ii. 1, would be equally applicable, where they occur, whether 
the visit of the Magi took place a month or two, or many 
months, after the birth of Christ. 

Having made this allusion to Bethlehem, as the birth-place 
of Jesus, Matthew does not again mention Bethlehem in con- 
nexion with Jesus, or with Mary, or Joseph. 

The Magi he describes as coming from the East to Jeru- 
salem. Now, Chaldzea, Assyria, Persia, India, are the East, as 
far as Jerusalem is concerned. The part of Arabia that could be 
included under the same head is small, indeed. That they came 
from a very great distance is probable. And it is apparent that 
they saw the star for the first time, long before they began to 
make inquiries at Jerusalem. Indeed, whether the light that 
shone over and around the shepherds, on the very night of 
Christ’s birth, was related to the sign the Magi saw, or whether 
a planetary or stellar phenomenon fixed their gaze; there are 
various reasons for supposing that the date at which they first 
beheld the sign, or the date at which it was most conspicuous, 
was the date of the Saviour’s birth. This date it was that Herod, 
with considerable anxiety, secretly ascertained from the Magi. 
The use he made of it is too well known. 

The position of the Magi at Jerusalem was very peculiar. 
They did not come in fear of an enemy, or seeking the protec- 
tion of a powerful prince ; the allegiance they offered was frankly 
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and disinterestedly offered ; and out of deference to some higher 
idea, than the kingdoms they had known or passed through 
could afford them. It was not Herod’s power they revered. In 
their earnest search, they forgot Herod and the citizens of Jeru- 
salem. They wondered that no one could tell them of him 
whom they sought. “Where is he that is born King of the 
Jews?” was their question; “for we have seen his star in the 
East, and are come to worship him.” The Magi were not 
derided by any in Jerusalem. Their presence there, with their 
attendants (if we are to suppose that they were men of great in- 
fluence in their own land, and wealthy men, as their gifts might 
lead us to infer), and the embassy on which they had eome, 
awakened the fears of Herod regarding the security of himself 
and family, and the anxiety of the citizens, as to their safety in 
any approaching struggle. Either the wisdom, or the influential 
position of the Magi, made Herod and his people at once believe 
them to be sincere, and aid them in their search. It was a 
strange question to put publicly, “in the days of Herod the 
king ”—“ Where is he that is born King of the Jews?” And 
the readiness with which Herod aided the search; the heed he 
gave to the words of the prophet Micah; and the injunction he 
gave to the Magi, to search diligently for the young child, and 
when they had found him to bring back word, that he—even 
Herod, the king—might himself come and do homage also, are 
all to be accounted for by the desire of Herod to quench, at the 
earliest possible period, and as effectually as possible, the Star 
of Hope that had arisen on Israel. 

In the assembly of the priests and laic scribes, “ Bethlehem 
of Judea” is the answer that is given to the inquiries of Herod 
regarding the place of the Messiah’s birth. 

In Herod’s careful and cruelly interested injunctions to the 
Magi, Bethlehem is the place mentioned. 

In the direction of Bethlehem we are warranted in supposing 
that the Magi set out at first; and whether they reached it, or 
were led in another direction by the re-appearance of the star; 
or after searching Bethlehem in vain, then turned their faces in 
a new direction,’ and were at length gladdened by the rays of the 
well-known sign which first prompted their journey; this, at 
least, is certain ;—the word Bethlehem is not again mentioned, 
either directly or indirectly. Herod thought they went to Beth- 
lehem. They meant to go to Bethlehem; and they may have 
gone thither. But it is merely said that the Magi departed ; 










+ For there was another Bethlehem, in the tribe of Zebulun, and near the sea of 
Galilee. 
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that the star was their ultimate guide (and not Herod’s direc- 
tions) ; that it preceded them in their search, and came and 
stood over the place where the young child was; that they went 
into the house (or home of the family), and, after paying their 
homage to the young child, and presenting ¢o him gifts, gold, 
frankincense and myrrh, departed into their own country, by 
another way from what they intended to take; thus avoiding 
Jerusalem, in obedience to the divine warning they had received. 

Joseph, after their departure, is warned to escape from the 
wrath of Herod; and the flight into Egypt follows. It is to be 
observed that Bethlehem is not named from the time that Herod 
is represented as using the word. It may be said that the reason 
why it is not named is that it is understood. Well, that is an 
inference. But suppose that Bethlehem was not the “place in 
which the young child was,” is there in Matthew anything 
contradictory to such a supposition? We believe there is no- 
thing, except the inference to which we have already alluded. 
Again, it may be asked why Matthew did not name the place, 
if it really was not Bethlehem. There may have been reasons 
for its omission. It may have been well known. Matthew’s 
narrative does not even mention Nazareth, when describing the 
conduct of Joseph towards Mary after her betrothal. We have 
no more right to expect that he should name the scene of the 
homage of the Magi, than we have to expect that he should 
name the scene of Mary’s betrothal and of her husband Joseph’s 
dream. We may be inclined rather to say that it was at Beth- 
lehem than at any other place, that the Mayi saw Jesus; but 
there is not, in Matthew, any word that contradicts the fact of 
its being at another place, if that should be the fact; and espe- 
cially if that fact was generally known when Matthew wrote his 
gospel (as some say, eight years after the ascension; some, fif- 
teen years ; some, later). The same reason that led him to omit 
Nazareth in the first chapter, when speaking of what occurred 
there, may have led him to omit naming it, when speaking of 
the homage paid by the Magi, if Nazareth also was the scene of 
that event. 

It certainly was natural to expect that the reputed “King 
of the Jews” would be found by the Magi in the place where 
he had been born. We know some reasons, however, why, after 
the lapse of a certain period, Nazareth was a more likely place 
in which to find him than even Bethlehem; for, not only does 
Luke say that the family returned to Nazareth after they had 
performed the sacred rites required of them at Jerusalem; but 
we have the best evidence that they had no relationship or other 
similar reason to keep them at Bethlehem, after Mary was able 
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to undertake the journey northwards,—in the few but significant 
words that tell us, “there was no room for them in the inn,” 
and therefore the new-born babe was placed “in a manger.” 
If kinsfolk or intimate friends of her’s or Joseph’s had resided in 
Bethlehem, they would not have left her, in the condition in 
which she was, to the tumult of a khan, caravanserai, or inn, or 
to the retirement of a stable. Kitto has remarked that “ they 
clearly came very late” to Bethlehem, and that their friends 
may have been already over-burdened with guests. But Luke 
seems to imply that this was not the case; for his words are év 
T® elvas avrous éxel, “ while they were there,’—an expression 
that favours the opinion that they had been there for days before 
the birth took place ; whereas the inn being still crowded when 
the birth did take place, implies that the enrolment was not 
concluded.' Moreover, a woman in Mary’s condition would 
surely have found room in the house of a relative or intimate 
friend, even at the risk of usurping the place of one who had 
come earlier—if any such friend or relative had resided in Beth- 
lehem. Mary may have found room in the inn, previous to the 
time of the birth, and yet may have been compelled to go out of 
the crowd and seek the place where Jesus was born, as the time 
of the birth drew nigh, greater seclusion being indispensable. 
The want of room or place in the inn is mentioned in immediate 
relation to the laying of the infant Jesus in a manger. 

Not only is there no apparent reason for Joseph and Mary 
tarrying at Bethlehem longer than was needful ; but there is 
every reason to suppose that when they had to appear at the 
temple in Jerusalem, they would make Jerusalem one of the 
stages in their homeward journey. This is precisely in accord- 
ance with the account given by Luke. And there is no reason 
why any commentator should explain away or soften down the 
literal meaning of that evangelist ; except that he may wish it 
to appear that the visit of the Magi is capable of being inserted 
after the presentation in the temple and before the return to 
Nazareth. 

Some have regarded the occurrence of the Magi’s visit before 
the presentation in the temple, as probable, because of the de- 
clarations of Simeon and Anna being sufficiently public to allow 
the citizens of Jerusalem to tell the Magi of a child who had 
already been spoken of as the Messiah ; and because no adequate 
reason appears for a return to Bethlehem after the presentation 
in the temple. 

Alford thinks there is “no reason why the Magi may not 
have come within the forty days before the purification, which 
itself may have taken place in the interval between their depar- 
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ture and Herod’s discovery that they had mocked him.” But 
there are two reasons, at least; for, after the visit of the Magi, 
the parents would have been glad to present a costlier offering 
than they did, when they went to Jerusalem ; and it would have 
been a positive rushing mto danger, instead of fleeing from it, 
to go straight to Jerusalem, where Herod was, after all his fierce 
suspicion and demon-like violence had been roused; and after 
he had been deceived by the departure of the Magi, in direct 
opposition to his request. And even Alford himself, when speak- 
ing of the command given to Joseph to arise and flee into Egypt 
(which command was given immediately after the departure of 
the Magi, in obedience to the warning ¢hey had received; in 
fact, it is impossible to separate the two warnings or commands, 
as, we think, Mr. Alford must admit), says, “The command was 
immediate, and Joseph made no delay. He must be understood 
as having arisen the same night and departed forthwith.” The 
needful haste and secresy are strong reasons against a visit to 
Jerusalem, after the Magi had left, in obedience to their warn- 
ing; especially if Bethlehem, only six miles from Jerusalem, 
was the place where they found Jesus. 

Mr. Alford’s chronology contradicts Luke’s account of the 
return to Nazareth, and countenances the supposition that after 
Herod’s passions were aroused, and after the Magi had outwitted 
him, Joseph, instead of escaping, actually rushed, as it were, 
into the mouth of the lion. 

That the presentation in the temple did not occur after the 
flight into Egypt, the account of Joseph’s return from Egypt to 
Nazareth sufficiently proves, even if there were no other proof. 
But, according to Luke, the presentation in the temple occurred 
forty days after the birth, and was immediately followed by the 
return to Nazareth. 

Perhaps the favourite way of eliminating the chronological 
difficulties connected with the subject has been to set aside the 
literal meaning which Luke’s account conveys, and to make the 
return to Nazareth, as described by Luke, parallel to Matthew’s 
account of the return to Nazareth from Egypt. According to this 
plan, the arrangement is 1. The presentation in the temple at Je- 
rusalem. 2. The return to Bethlehem. 3. The visit of the Magi. 
4, The flight into Egypt. 5. The return from Egypt to Nazareth. 

One argument against this order is Luke’s account itself, 
when attentively read. If we were told of a family, that, after 
transacting all the business they had to do in London, they re- 
turned to Scotland, and arrived at their place of abode in Edin- 
burgh ; should we be inclined to say that this plain statement 
was consistent with a journey to the Continent, made for urgent 
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reasons, and a sojourn of many weeks or months there, occurring 
in the interval between their leaving London and arriving in 
Edinburgh ? 

But another forcible reason against the order now before us 
is, the contrast between Luke’s account of the return to Naza- 
reth, and Matthew’s account of the same. The one is a return 
from Jerusalem, to all appearance. The other is a return from 
Egypt. The one is made in circumstances of comfort and satis- 
faction, after the dutiful performance of sacred rites. The other 
is made in a state of considerable anxiety, and most probably of 
regret at not being permitted securely to approach the temple 
at Jerusalem, to give thanks, after long absence, for God’s deli- 
verance and continued protection. 

Many’ reasons, unauthorized by Scripture, have been assigned 
for Joseph and Mary being at Bethlehem after the presentation 
in the temple. Some have said that they intended to reside 
always at Bethlehem; some that Joseph had found employment 
there. And Epiphanius has a very remarkable statement to the 
effect that the visit of the Magi was made to Bethlehem two 
years after the birth of Christ, when Mary was on a visit to her 
kindred there, possibly at a passover. The lapse of time between 
the birth of our Saviour and the visit of the Magi, thus ac- 
counted as long as two years, by so early a writer as Epiphanius, 
is worthy of particular notice in connexion with the chronology 
in dispute. It plainly intimates a tendency to place the visit of 
the Magi at a later period in the history of our Saviour’s in- 
fancy than has been approved of in modern times. We have 
reasons to think that tendency a right one, although the view of 
Epiphanius as to Mary having kindred at Bethlehem is one we 
have already counted untenable. Of those reasons we shall speak 
immediately. It has also been supposed—in order to favour the 
view gathered by inference from the language of Matthew—that 
“Joseph and Mary, probably under the idea that the child was 
to be brought up at Bethlehem, dwelt there some time after the 
nativity.” It is scarcely needful to repeat that Luke’s account 
is plainly inconsistent with the above suppositions. 

Let us take a cursory glance of the events to which we have 
been referring, and of the circumstances that preceded and fol- 
lowed them; that we may have a clear perception of the inse- 
parably consecutive relation of some of them, and of the possible 
lapse of time between the occurrence of others. 1. The circum- 
cision of the child, and the giving of the name, eight days after 
the birth, is a period about which there is no dispute. 2. The 
presentation in the temple, forty days after the birth, can 
scarcely be assigned to any other period. 3. The return to 
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Nazareth after the presentation, is the testimony of Luke. 4. 
The visit of the Magi, the flight into Egypt, and the journey 
from Egypt to Nazareth, are the consecutive events related by 
Matthew. 5. The residence of the family at Nazareth, bot 
before and after the birth of Christ, is an unavoidable conviction 
of all who attend to the testimony of the evangelists. 

Now, the visit of the Magi, viewed in itself, is not so related 
to any previous event, as to prevent its being inserted, before or 
after the presentation, before or after the return to Nazareth 
or even before or after the circumcision; unless the consideration 
of the circumstances that attended and followed that visit, makes 
the insertion impossible. The flight into Egypt and the return 
from Egypt, however, cannot be separated from the visit of the 
Magi, without violating our sense of the harmony between the 
warning given to the Magi and the warning given to Joseph 
(above all, if that warning was given at Bethlehem, six miles 
only from Herod’s residence). Wherever, therefore, we insert 
the visit of the Magi, there too, we must leave room for the flight 
into Egypt, and sojourn there, before returning to Nazareth. 

After frequent study of this difficult subject, and exact 
weighing of the value of the terms used by Matthew and Luke, 
together with a consideration of the peculiar use made by Herod 
of the date communicated to him by the Magi, we are strongly 
inclined to follow Luke’s account, as far as it goes; and then 
bring in the account of Matthew, narrating the visit of the Magi. 
This implies that Joseph and Mary had returned to their place 
of abode, before the Magi came to Jerusalem. It is difficult to 
avoid this conviction. Nazareth was the home of Joseph and 
Mary. It is most natural to suppose that, as they had gone to 
Bethlehem, for the purpose of enrolment, in connexion with a 
Roman tax to be ultimately levied, they would return home as 
soon as possible after that purpose had been served. That return 
would have been made, immediately, but for the birth of Jesus. 
It might have been made at an earlier period than forty days 
after the birth, as far as Mary’s strength was concerned, had 
not the Jewish law required the rite of purification, and the 
sacrifice, as well as the presentation of the child. The child 
might be presented, either at the legal time—thirty days after 
the birth—when the fee of redemption for the first-born became 
due; or, ten days after that, when the mother appeared for the 
purpose of offering her sacrifice and going through the rite of 
purification. We see that the child Jesus was not presented in 
the temple at the end of thirty days, near as Bethlehem was to 
Jerusalem. And the reason for the delay of ten days is all the 
more apparent, when we think of the circumstances of Mary and 
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Joseph at Bethlehem, of their distance from home, and their 
contemplated return thither. A return to Bethlehem would 
never for a moment have been imagined, had it not been ac- 
counted desirable to place the visit of the Magi (as occurring at 
Bethlehem) soon after the presentation in the temple; notwith- 
standing Luke’s apparent testimony to the contrary. 

Alford has given his opinion that Matthew was utterly igno- 
rant of the fact that Nazareth was the abode of Joseph and 
Mary, previous to the birth of Jesus. He prefers to entertain 
this opinion, (no doubt because it favours his theory of the mutual 
ignorance of the three evangelists, Matthew, Mark and Luke, 
regarding their several gospels) even after admitting, “it is, per- 
haps, just possible that Matthew, writing for Jews, although well 
aware of the previous circumstances, may not have given them a 
place in his history, but made the birth at Bethlehem the pro- 
minent point,—not localising what took place before it” (nor, 
we would add, what took place after it). How Matthew, a Jew, 
a native probably of Galilee; and the man who is supposed to 
have been sitting at the receipt of custom, at Capernaum, when 
Jesus called him, could have been ignorant of the fact that Naza- 
reth had been the residence of Joseph and Mary, both before 
and after the birth of Jesus—how an apostle, undertaking to 
write other things regarding his master, of more importance, 
and far more difficult to be ascertained, should “ write under the 
impression that Bethlehem was the original dwelling place of 
Joseph and Mary,” is what we cannot comprehend, and what 
we cannot understand a commentator like Alford firmly believing, 
or even hypothetically stating. 

The fact that Matthew wrote for Jews, men living in the 
very region where the events happened, throws a flood of light 
on his omissions, and on the difference between his gospel and 
Luke’s. And many are the difficulties, regarding facts and doc- 
trines, that have been originated in the later ages of the Church 
from this very cause, that they were clear as light in the eyes of 
the early Christians, so clear that they did not see the necessity 
of speaking about them. We cannot avoid giving stress to the 
inevitable conclusion that Matthew did know Nazareth to be the 
home of Joseph and Mary, and that this knowledge was next to 
universal among the first readers of Matthew’s gospel. A Jew, 
writing for Jews, did not require to write, and could not write, 
like a Gentile writing for Gentiles. And what if the words, és 
Thy duciav, in Matt. ii. 11 not only are precisely equivalent to 
the same words in Matt. viii. 6, but were accounted by Matthew 
and his hearers a sufficient indication of the home of Mary? 
This, however, we shall again return to. 
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The searching inquiries made by Herod when the Magi told 
of the star they had seen in the East, and the accurate informa- 
tion he received in consequence ; together with the deliberate 
selection, by that tyrant, of the period of two years as the out- 
side boundary to the blood of the slaughtered innocents, consti- 
tute an important subject of reflexion in relation to the difficult 
question before us. He acted upon the information given him 
by the Magi. The sign they had seen they saw not now, other- 
wise they would have directed Herod’s attention to it, (a result 
specially to be dreaded, and which the Divine plan prevented,) 
and would have found no sufficient reason for the exquisite 
delight they manifested, when that heavenly sign again pre- 
sented itself before their eyes. It is by no means necessary to 
suppose that, immediately on leaving Herod, the star appeared. 
The historical narrative constantly brings together in words 
what may have been widely separated in time. It is not even 
so probable that the Magi left Jerusalem on a mission like 
theirs, at eventide, as at an earlier hour. Strangers do not 
choose that hour to set out on their journey through a land un- 
familiar to them. But we can easily imagine that, in the course 
of their journey, the day drew near its close, and they saw shin- 
ing like a jewel on the mantle of evening that welcome sign, 
which led the way to him who is “the light of the world.” 
According to the view which we are endeavouring to establish, 
as the least cumbered with difficulties, they may either have 
gone to Bethlehem before beholding the sign, or have been 
diverted from Bethlehem in a northerly direction, at the sight of 
it. If they went to Bethlehem, and searched in vain for him 
whose birth took place there; they would again leave it and 
follow the guidance of the suddenly reappearing star; and the 
excessive joy they displayed at its reappearance, would corre- 
spond with such temporary disappointment as they had just 
undergone. No one, however, can appreciate the various pro- 
babilities of the case, who has not by careful examination of the 
original, and by the laying aside of all mere inferences, not 
firmly founded on Matthew’s words, first put himself in the 
proper position of an impartial judge. 

The visit of the Magi to Bethlehem seems so accordant with 
all our notions of sacred history, that it appears almost hete- 
rodox and irrational to hint anything to the contrary. But 
they who have studied the Scriptures most, know well the dif- 
ference between the truths and facts they declare, and the 
inferences and popular notions that have been founded upon 
them. They, too, know the difficulties that in the process of 
time have given way to faithful criticism, as well as those that 
yet await solution. 
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The writer of this article may be wrong in his view; but no 
commentator has hitherto reconciled the accounts of Luke and 
Matthew; and it is this reconciliation which is the grand object 
to be accomplished, and not the establishment of any mere 
inference or familiar notion. If Bethlehem was the place at 
which the Magi offered their gifts, we should decidedly prefer 
the view of Epiphanius, that Mary was then on a visit to 
Bethlehem at a period considerably after the return to Na- 
zareth, mentioned by Luke. For it is impossible to avoid 
attaching some tangible meaning to the precise period adopted 
by Herod, as a limit to his diabolical and never to be forgotten 
cruelty. The Magi may have occupied a considerable time in 
their journey, perhaps even several months: they may not have 
set out at once. The sign may have aroused their attention 
before any special revelation, or foundation for their faith may 
have been given; for, in the Divine plan, attention precedes 
faith. At the same time, Balaam’s prophecy of the star that 
was to arise out of Jacob, and the scertre that was to arise out 
of Israel ; being the prophecy of one who had no relation to the 
Jewish race whatsoever, shews us that the expectation of the 
Messiah, in times nearer to his coming, may all the more pro- 
bably have existed among some who were neither Jews nor of 
Jewish extraction. 

Allowing, then, that a considerable time had elapsed between 
their first sight of the star and their interview with Herod 
(whether they set out at once to Jerusalem, or delayed till they 
had made all possible inquiries, and pondered long and seriously 
on the matter in their own country), we shall suppose that they 
accurately told the tyrant, in all simplicity, how long that period 
was. Now we can hardly suppose that it was less than a year. 
Had it been less, even Herod would have hesitated to butcher 
innocent children of a much greater age than he could imagine 
needful to accomplish his horrible purpose. Nay more, Mat- 
thew expressly says, that it was “according to the time he had 
particularly ascertained from the Magi,” that he did set a limit 
to the age of the tender little ones to be slaughtered at Beth- 
lehem. If he in reality slew all the infants, however young, as 
well as the children who were two years old, we may form this 
conclusion ; that it was just about a year before the Magi came 
to Jerusalem that they first saw the star, or accounted it a sign 
of the birth having taken place; and that Herod took the broad 
margin of a year on each side of the point of time they men- 
tioned, the more certainly to secure his purpose. The Magi do 
seem to intimate that the appearance of the star, or a certain 
stage of its appearance, was to them a sign of the birth having 
really taken place. We are inclined, however, to regard the 
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katwrépw, as not signifying a descent to the child of a few 
days or weeks old, because indeed Herod probably had more 
than one point of time to guide him, if the sign continued in sight 
for a considerable period, and then disappeared from the eyes 
of the Magi. In this view we should interpret tév ypovov 7.¢.a. 
as the time during which the star appeared tothem. If it made 
its appearance previous to the birth, say months before the birth, 
and (whatever its nature, whether planetary, stellar, or meteoric, 
or even less according to such ordinary phenomena), went 
through a certain circuit or series of motions, we can see how 
those various facts might give Herod various data for the plan- 
ning of his dismal project. For the sake merely of example, 
then, we shall suppose that the star began to shine very nearly 
two years before the Magi saw Herod at Jerusalem, and that it 
was seen by them for the greater part of a year, or even for 
more than a year; Herod in consequence would select that pre- 
cise boundary and slay all the children from two years old down 
to an age somewhat under one year. If the star appeared only 
eighteen months before the Magi came, we must suppose that he 
added the six months to make sure of his victim; but then, 
whatever he added on the further side, he would probably add 
on the nearer; and this, allowing one year for the duration of 
the sign, would exhaust the whole two years and make the 
slaughter what it has often been supposed, a slaughter of every 
child in Bethlehem under two years of age. Two years, un- 
doubtedly, was the outer limit, and whether the inner limit was 
the date of the Magi’s visit or several months previous to that, 
the evident result of all that we can extract from the circum- 
stance of the date is this ;—that the calculation was wondrously 
wide of the mark, if it bore reference to a babe of only one or 
two months old, which it must have done if the visit occurred 
soon before or soon after the presentation in the temple. But 
after the presentation, that is, after forty days and the time 
spent in Jerusalem had passed by, the family returned to Naza- 
reth. So that either our view or something like it must be 
adopted at once to allow for the accuracy of Luke’s account, 
and the accuracy of the date given by the Magi to Herod. The 
two years are most unaccountable in relation to an infant of 
days, or, at the utmost, of a month or two old. 

The words in Matt. ii. 11 imply, as we have hinted already, 
that the Magi entered the home of Mary. They found the young 
child with his mother. They fell down and did lowliest homage 
to him. They opened their treasures and presented unto him 
gifts, gold, and frankincense, and myrrh. This was a different 
scene altogether from that in which the shepherds beheld (not 
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the zravd/ov but) the Bpépos, on the night of the birth, or the 
evening of the day on which it had taken place. Italian, Ger- 
man, and other artists have depicted the shepherds also as pre- 
senting presents ; and sometimes they have given the babe the 
appearance of being very much older than a few hours. This is 
contrary to Scripture, and it has probably been occasioned by a 
confused idea of the two separate occasions, which were, to all 
appearance, widely distant from each other; and, according to 
our view, separated by at least a year and more. It may seem 
to some scarcely worthy of attention, that the use of the pronoun, 
which we have twice put in italics, above, is consistent with a 
considerably greater age and observation than belongs to “an 
infant of days.” It is of importance, however, to remember 
that the mind of the child Jesus may have been influenced, in a 
very peculiar manner, by the incident of the presence of the 
Magi, their homage paid to him, and their offerings placed before 
him, in his humble home ; if, as our supposition implies, he was 
between one and two years of age, or nearly two, at the time of 
the visit of the Magi. “In all things it behoved him to be 
made like unto his brethren, that he might be a merciful and 
faithful high priest ;” and therefore it is, that the consideration 
we have now presented, connected as it is with the early dawn 
of Self-Consciousness in the Holy Child, is one not to be lightly 
passed over. He who had to bear pain and death for us had 
also to dear infancy and childhood, as well as the later periods 
of his humanity. And while we may be unaccustomed to think 
of him in those years, when yet the frequent sweeping gusts and 
shadows of sorrow, and intimate acquaintance with grief, had 
not become the life portion of his Holy Soul, and while we may 
feel as if a loss of the dignity we attach to his character might 
be the result of thus thinking regarding his early childhood, it 
is not improbable that he found in the humble, innocent, sincere 
and teachable little children who sought his blessing, and whom 
he set forth as types of what the spirit of man must again be- 
come, reminiscences of his own Holy childhood and of early 
companions whom he loved. The visit of the Magi may have 
been one of the memories of the home at Nazareth, recalled 
perhaps at times by Mary, and spoken of as “‘she pondered in her 
heart ” the destiny of Jesus; and, in the Divine plan, that visit 
may have had an influence on the Holy Child, as well as on his 
parents. 

The Magi had an easier way of returning eastward from Ga- 
lilee, than if they had been at Bethlehem. The route they took 
however, it is impossible to determine, few as the eastward 
routes from Palestine happen to be. They must surely have 
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long kept the memory of “ Jesus of Nazareth, the King of the 
Jews.” In the eastern land they sought, his gospel may have 
been all the more gladly received in after years, that they had 
thus early found a way to the feet of one who was to destroy the 
partition wall erected between Jews and Gentiles. 

The gifts of the Magi may have been of great use to the 
Holy family, now suddenly obliged to flee from the wrath of 
Herod, and to dwell in a strange land—the land where Israel 
was in captivity as an infant nation. It is interesting to look 
on the track taken by Joseph in the flight to Egypt, and in the 
return from it, as the same that was taken by the Israelites, 
when they approached the promised land. Applicable as Mat- 
thew’s prophetical reference is, it would be still more applicable 
in this case. Thus too, the feeling in the mind of Joseph, on 
his return into “the land of Israel” would be better understood. 
For there was a passover (according to Josephus) soon after the 
death of Herod, and in this view especially, but indeed in any 
view, a pious man like Joseph and in Joseph’s circumstances, 
would have a longing for the courts of God’s own house, and for 
the high communion there enjoyed with “ the strength of Is- 
rael.” Before approaching the banks of the Jordan, or the 
vicinity of Jericho, he would hear that Archelaus was the prince 
that had ascended the throne and was reigning—at least over 
Judea. His knowledge of the man’s character, or the reports 
prevalent about him, made him afraid to go to that place which 
every Jew, that had been absent awhile from the land of his 
fathers, most earnestly desired to approach. Instead, therefore, 
of passing near to Jerusalem, instead of setting out in that 
direction at all, he obeyed the Divine monition received by him, 
and departed or withdrew (from the place where he heard of 
Archelaus, and was first afraid to draw near to Jerusalem) in the 
direction of Galilee. In our translation the Greek words “ not- 
withstanding . . . he turned aside” are not rendered as they are 
in other parts of the same chapter of Matthew. In the first 
place, the 5é is merely the historical conjunction and, which here 
links the successive statements of Matthew’s condensed and sim- 
ple narrative together. In the second place, went away, retired, 
withdrew, left for, departed, is a truer order of meanings for 
dvaywpéw, as used so frequently by Matthew. 

In marking the return to Nazareth, the evangelist does so 
with a degree of emphasis that has often been misunderstood. 
But to those who observe how like a refrain the prophetical allu- 
sions of Matthew are, the reason will be clear. 

In relation to “‘ Jesus” and “ Emmanuel ;” to “Bethlehem” 
and “the Governor of Israel ;” to “Egypt” and the “call” to 
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return from Egypt; to the Slaughter of the Innocents and 
“ Rachel weeping” at “ Rama;” we see successive applications 
of prophecy, varying in their suggestive power; some of them 
being direct fulfilments, some of them secondary, and serving as 
added associations around circumstances which had peculiar 
power to move the spirit of the Jew. How some names and 
memories in our own history as a nation recur, amid the new 
phases of our national life! and how much more to the heart of 
a pious Israelite and Christian too, did the harmony of the 
Divine plan as again and again it revealed itself in successive 
eras, and with a reiterated but ever-deepening significance, come 
home with power ! 

The family were now to dwell for a long time at Nazareth. 
Hitherto, from the birth of Jesus, according to the view we have 
given, first Bethlehem, then Nazareth, then Egypt, had been in 
succession their places of more or less transient abode ; but now 
Nazareth is to be the place of permanent residence for many 
years—the place where the tender “ Branch” is to grow up— 
and a place most admirably named, inasmuch as it not only pro- 
tected his early childhood, (Joseph feeling his charge was safe 
there, even though Archelaus reigned in Judea,) but in its 
name and character, bore a resemblance to him which to this 
day is testified by the traveller. “It is one peculiarity of the 
Galilean hills, as distinct from those of Ephraim and Judah,” 
says a very recent traveller, “that they contain or sustain green 
basins of table-land just below their topmost ridges. . . . Such 
was Kedesh Naphtali, ... such Dio-Cesarea or Sepphoris. 
But such above all is Nazaretu.” The hills appear to protect 
it in its green and flowery richness from intrusion. Such beauty 
hidden among the hills; such tender buds and shoots as it 
annually displayed, while the bare undulating mountain line 
hemmed it all around, formed an apt resemblance to him who 
was “ to grow up as a tender plant, and as a root out of a dry 
ground.” With fitness, therefore, and with a beauty in its 
application too, does the evangelist note emphatically the city 
called Nazareth ; while at the same time he refers to the utter- 
ances of different prophets, (not of one only, as in the other 
cases already mentioned ; utterances familiar to all who have 
perused the prophets,) which variously set forth the Messiah and 
the Messiah’s progress, as “a rod out of the stem of Jesse ;’ a 
tender branch (shoot or sucker) out of his roots ;” as “a tender’ 





6 Isaiah xi. 1. The central passage from the prophets ; the very word ¥2 being 
here used. The Septuagint translates &vos. 

¢ Here again, that is in Ezekiel xvii. 22, the word is 727, sucker, sprout, shoot, as 
it is in Hosea xiv. 7. It occurs in Job xiv. 7 in the like sense. 
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twig (shoot or sucker) planted on a high mountain and eminent” 
to “ bring forth boughs and bear fruit, and be a goodly cedar,” 
under which shall dwell all fowl of every wing: in the shadow 
of the branches thereof shall they dwell.” (Our Saviour himself 
revives the Messianic force of that passage in the parable of the 
grain of mustard seed.) The beautiful passage from Hosea xiv. 
4—9 is of the same nature. And so is the term in the well- 
remembered fifty-third chapter of Isaiah; “ He shall grow up 
before him as a tender plant,* and as a root out of a dry ground.” 
What the character of Jesus was to the protected and beautiful 
table land among the hills of Nazareth, the illiberal and rude 
Galilean peasantry, especially those of Nazareth, were to the 
bare hills around. As the bleak, rocky hills rose round the 
green enclosure, so were the rude Nazarenes around him who 
grew up in meek holiness, the blessed Son of the Highest. In- 
stead, therefore, of regarding Matt. ii. 23 as a difficulty that yet 
awaits solution,’ we believe it to be so simple and clear to all 
who have pondered over the prophetical allusions to the Messiah 
as to require no solution. Isaiah xi. 1 is the central passage 
around which many other prophetical allusions richly cluster ; 
and the use of various Hebrew words, in the same meaning, 
gives added instead of diminished force to Isaiah xi. 1. The 
emphatic reference to the naming of Nazareth and the naming of 
the Messiah—the -y.—gives the force Matthew was so fitted to 
perceive, to that prophetic burthen with which he, like a divine 
bard, closes again and again his separate introductory strains. 
But we must allude, in conclusion, to the baffled cunning 
and cruelty of Herod. Bethlehem was very near Jerusalem ; 
and it is scarcely to be imagined that no trace could be gleaned 
either of the Magi, or of the Holy Family they visited, if Beth- 
lehem was the place where the homage was paid. The non-ex- 
istence of a single trace (easily accounted for, if the Magi were 
led to Nazareth) would confound and enrage the cruel tyrant, 
and hence the slaughter of the innocents, in and around Bethle- 
hem. If Herod could have afterwards heard, from any quarter, 
that a child had been presented in the temple, of whom great 
things were prophesied, he would have set his bloodhounds on 
the track to Nazareth; but the cruel tyrant died ;/ and all those 





@ The Septuagint has maid{ov. ¢ See Alford in his note on this passage. 

f It is a fair enough objection that may be offered in the first instance to our view, 
that if Bethlehem with its environs was the dangerous district, there was no need of 
the flight into Egypt from Nazareth. Suppose, then, that while yet the Holy Family 
dwelt at Nazareth, a rumour comes floating along to the neighbourhood in which they 
are: their neighbours hear it, speak of it, and begin to wonder whose family Herod 
aimed at, There is a report that certain Magi from the East, who went to seek out 
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men of consequence in the Jewish nation who were shut up in 
the Circus to be put to the sword, in obedience to his dying 
commands, escaped a slaughter as causeless as that of the children 
at Bethlehem was. 

The reason of Matthew’s silence as to Nazareth, in the first 
chapter and early part of the second, is additionally evident, when 
we consider not only what has been said in the course of these 
remarks, but also the main current of events in the narrative 
that occupies the whole of the second chapter. The return to 
Nazareth is the closing event. The prophetic reference to Beth- 
lehem, and the slaughter at Bethlehem, absolutely demanded the 
very name of that place to be mentioned. The home of the 
family was well known; their place of abode in Egypt—even the 
district of it in which they dwelt, is not alluded to; neither ap- 
pearing needful to be mentioned in the current of a narrative 
written for the special benefit of Jews. But the silence as to the 
name Nazareth, has a meaning, when its introduction into the 
text, for the first time, in relation to an uninterrupted residence 
there, is made for the purpose of illustrating the accuracy and 
the beauty of the ancient prophetic references to the character 
and office of the Messiah. 

After arriving at the very close of our remarks on this sub- 
ject, we were much interested in finding from a paper in this 
journal for July, 1854, previously unnoticed by us, that the very 
view we have been trying to establish, in utter ignorance of its 
having been maintained before, was first upheld by J. G. Frank 
in his Chronology (Gottingen, 1774), namely, “ that the adora- 
tion of the Magi, as it is commonly called, took place not at 
Bethlehem but at Nazareth.” 

It is a remarkable corroboration of a view like this, when 
inquiries conducted independently, combine to prove its truth. 


J. L. B. 





a certain child, went away home again without telling Herod where they found the 
child, or whether they found him at all. Is it not evident (supposing Herod’s life 
prolonged, and Joseph abiding at Nazareth after the slaughter at Bethlehem), that no 
danger could have been greater than what, in that case, threatened the safety of the 
holy child Jesus. Nor can we venture to say how wide or how narrow the circle of 
defence is, that the God of providence may desire to surround his children with at 
a given period, any more than we can venture to affirm that Joseph and Mary did not 


need to be taught the inestimable preciousness of THE CHARGE entrusted to their 
keeping. 
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ON THE WORD HELLENIST, WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO ACTS XI. 20. 


Havine read Principal Kay’s learned and concise paper on this 
subject, addressed to his students in Calcutta, and reprinted in 
The Journal of Sacred Literature for January, it has struck us 
as something desirable that the passage which he has under- 
taken to elucidate should receive a little fuller discussion than 
he has thought convenient to give it. The impression left on 
our mind by the reverend gentleman’s observations was, that 
in the formation of his opinions he had scarcely allowed suffi- 
cient weight to those considerations which had led other scholars 
into conclusions differing from his own. The question in debate 
is, happily, one in which no point of vital interest is involved, 
and may therefore be handled without heat of controversy, or 
imputation of improper motive on either side. To the conclu- 
sion at which others may arrive on the premises which we now 
shall supply, we must be allowed to profess entire indifference, 
beyond the sphere of the interests of criticism. Our object is, 
not so much to maintain a favourite theory, or establish a pet 
reading, as to put on record more fully than Mr. Kay’s plan 
called for, the evidence, pro and con, on the subject of the 
readings” EdAnv or “EXAnuioTys, in the classical passage of Acts 
xi. 20. As we cannot do better than follow the method which 
he has himself pursued, we shall take a review of—I. The Manu- 
scripts. II. The Versions. III. The Fathers: and IV. The 
Editions. A consideration of the comparative suitableness of 
the two terms in the exegesis of the passage itself will naturally 
and appropriately close the discussion. 

The texts of the New Testament which furnish the data of 
our disquisition, and our only ground of decision, are the three 
which follow ; in all of which the word Hellenist is supposed to 
occur. We quote them at large, because it is more convenient 
to have them directly before the eye than to be obliged fo turn 
them up one after another as occasion might call for them. 

Acts vi. 1.— Ev 8€ rats tyépais tavtais wrnOvvovtwv Taev 
pabntav, é&yévero yoyyvouos TIN ‘EAAHNIZTON pis tovs 
‘“EBpaious bri mapeOewpodvto év tH Svaxovia tH KaOnpepwy ai 
Xipas avTav. 

Acts ix. 29.—’Enddnrex te kai ovvefnres mpos TOTS ‘EAAH- 
NIXTAX: oi Sé érreye/pouv avtov avenreiv. 

Acts xi. 20.—Hoav 8 twes é& aitav dvdpes Kirrpioe Kat 
Kupnvaior, oitwes eicedOovres eis “Avtioyevav, €dddovv mTpos 
TOTS ‘EAAHNIZTAS edayyerihopevan tov Kipiov Inaodv. 
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On this last our observations will chiefly concentre. 


A. Tue Manuscripts. 


We first adduce the readings of the passage furnished by the 
Manuscripts; and of these the great Alexandrian Codex A, and 
the Cambridge Codex D, both of the most venerable antiquity, 
say the fifth and sixth centuries, read “EdXnvas in Acts xi. 20, 
The text indeed of the Codex D, as printed by Kipling, presents 
the word “EdAnuiords, but in his appendix he gives” EAXnvas as 
a variation, declaring his inability to decide which is the earlier 
word in the Manuscript: “ Duhiio an correctiones in hac pagind 
(734) vestusta sint necne ;— EXXnvas a librario.”’ 

We present our readers with his text :— 


HSAN AE TINES EZ AYTON ANAPE®S KYIIPIOI 
KAI KYPHNAIOI 
OITINES EAGONTES EIS ANTIOXEIAN 
EAAAOYN IIPOS TOYS EAAHNISTAS 
EYAITEAIZOMENOI TON KN IHN XPN. 


ERANT AUTEM QUIDAM EX IPSIS VIRI CYPRII 
ET CYRENENSES 
QUI CUM VENISSENT ANTIOCHIAM 
LOQUEBANTUR CUM CRAECOS (sic) 
EVANGELIZARE DNM IHM CHRM. 


Assuming then that D, as there is reason for believing, read 
Hellene and not Hellenist at first hand, we have to oppose to the 
aforenamed two MSS. the authority of the Vatican Uncial MS. 
B, one of the same high class, and claiming, perhaps justly, a 
higher antiquity than the Alexandrian, but unfortunately never 
yet collated with fulness and accuracy. 

But while we argue, in the absence of rebutting evidence, as 
if the Codex B reads ‘EXAnuictds, we must be allowed to say 
that we think that report open to scrious doubt, when so distin- 
guished a student of the sacred text as Dr. Tregelles, and so 
cautious a critic, expresses his surmise that it reads otherwise, in 
terms so strong as these; we quote from a private communica- 
tion :—“I have no note of the place (Acts xi. 20) as to the read- 
ing of the Vatican MS., but I do not doubt that it will be found 
to be EAAHNICras, i. e., "EXAnvas a prima manu; ‘EdAnvc- 
tas a correctore.” Contenting ourselves with hinting the doubt, 
yet arguing as if the reading were ascertained to be what it is 
commonly represented, we have thus four Uncial MSS. of first 
rate value in biblical criticism,—the Codices A, B, C, D; and 
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of these the fragmentary C is defective in the passage in debate, 
while two speak out in favour of Hellene, and one is alleged to 
exhibit Hellenist as the reading. E, G, H, are declared, in like 
manner, to support the received reading; and something like 
two hundred cursive MSS. do the same, assuming, as we are 
obliged to do, that all these have been examined for the purpose, 
and that their testimony has been conclusively ascertained. But 
while the testimony of these last is not to be overlooked as con- 
firmatory evidence of a current lection, few persons of intelli- 
gence would appeal to the majority of cursive MSS. as having 
any independent authority, the mass of such MSS. being of 
comparatively recent date. We do not by this sentence intend 
to denude the cursive documents of their entire reputation and 
worth, for we believe that minusculous and majusculous alpha- 
bets were simultaneously in use at all periods, but merely to 
characterize with some approximation to correctness the two 
sets of MSS. challenging our appreciation. An uncial might be 
more recent, and a cursive more antique, according to our solid 
belief; but, in point of fact, it is usually admitted that the un- 
cials A, B, and D, exceed by some centuries the date of the 
existing small-letter MSS. So far then the case stands thus :— 
two of the very oldest Greek MSS. read “EdAnvas, and the only 
other one of equal authority with these reads ‘EAAnuiotds. To 
the last we must add the authority of three other uncials of du- 
bious antiquity, and a numerous host of cursives, if their read- 
ing may be relied on. But if these last—the cursives—are noto- 
riously recent—say from the eighth century downwards, they 
add little strength to the reading “EAAnwortds, as they only 
prove it from accident or design to be current in the medizval 
Churches, and generally received: whereas we, on the contrary, 
are able to shew that in the earlier Church—say that of the 
fifth or sixth century, the other reading had acceptance likewise. 
We fancy we can go further back than this on the evidence of 
the oldest versions of the Greek Scriptures, but that topic must 
be left for consideration a little further on. We can by no 
means acquiesce in the conclusion of Mr. Kay, that the balance 
of MSS. “is most decidedly in favour of the received text in any 
ease.” The credit of Codex D is affected by nothing which he 
advances. Nor can we conseyt to his position, whereby he 
would discredit the evidence of A, viz., that a supposed blunder 
of that MS. at ix. 29 necessarily neutralizes its testimony at xi. 
20. At the most, as we shall take occasion to shew elsewhere, 
that supposed blunder may avail to throw suspicion upon its 
later reading, but not to decide point blank against it. In the 
two allegations which follow, Mr. Kay, we conceive, has left 
VOL. V.—NO. IX. 1 
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out of view certain elements which might have modified his 
conclusions :—1. The reading “EAAnvas, he says, being easier, 
ete., one can more easily account for its supplanting ‘EAAnne- 
tds in a few MSS., than for “EAAnuords supplanting it. The 
fact seems to be that the reading, “EAAnuotas, crept into the 
text from the other passages in which that word occurs, in a 
very early period of the Church’s literature, and was thus pro- 
pagated downwards in its documents. Yet two very venerable 
MSS. still remain to shew that concurrently with this depravation 
of the text, there was another reading, most likely the pure and 
true one, claiming all the while the acceptance of the Church. 

2. The Alexandrian MS., it is next argued, reads ”"EAAnvas 
in Acts ix., where it is allowed by all editors to be incorrect. 
We personally do not concede that "EXXnvas, interpreted as we 
should interpret it, would be wrong in that connexion, although 
we admit it to be without reliable MS. authority ; but even were 
we to allow all the weight to this circumstance which it may 
fairly claim, it will only amount to this,—that the transcriber of 
the Codex A, familiar with both words, inasmuch as both existed 
in the more ancient MS. before him, nevertheless, either from - 
conscientiousness copied the “EAXnvas of his exemplar in the two 
passages in chapters ix. and xi., or for critical reasons altered 
one or both, or through carelessness mistook them. But the 
same possibilities apply to the transcribers of every word of every 
other MS., even those on the fidelity of which Mr. Kay relies. 
We put, therefore, designed alteration out of the question, dis- 
pense with reliance on an original faithfully copied in its faults, 
and aver of even a conceded erroneous reading in ix. 29, that it 
by no means invalidates a presumed correct reading in xi. 20. 
So long as the lection ix. 29 may be regarded as an honest tran- 
script of an earlier document, which may itself be wrong there; 
or, waiving that ground of defence, so long as it may be conjec- 
tured to be a natural blunder arising from the similarity of the 
words, this blunder is of no avail in damaging the credit of xi. 
20, where the slumbering faculties of the copyist may have been 
wide awake. But we intend employing this argument again, 
and shall dispense with its further employment now. 


B. Verstrons. 
. 


The testimony of versions, where it can be relied on from a 
large collation of the MSS. of each, is very important as giving 
us the reading of their period, such as it was understood by the 
translator of the original text. But the versions which have 
found their way into print, while of presumable correctness, 
have for very obvious reasons, been formed from the most scanty 
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collation of Codices, and are more satisfactory for the purposes 
of the general reader than for those of the critic. Nevertheless, 
a very old and trustworthy MS. of a notoriously ancient version 
has an ascertainable and most important value,—such as may 
even in some cases exceed that of our oldest Greek or Hebrew 
text. 

We are not aware that Tischendorf and Alford have added 
materially to the array of ancient versions in favour of “EdAnvas, 
beyond the list of Griesbach. They are, in sum, the Syriac, 
Arabic, Ethiopic, Coptic, and Vulgate. The readings of these, 
according to the London Polyglott, are as follows :— 


The Syriac 


reads, in Acts vi. 1 and xi. 20, 4a, yaunoye, Ionians or Greeks; 
se he the intermediate passage, oom or? sl Poa, 
Zhou, thudoye ailen d’yddin wau yaunoith, “the Jews who knew 
Greek.” 

The Kharklensian Syriac reads Greeks in all the three pas- 
sages, and thus differs from the Peshito in ix. 29. 


The translator therefore, it is presumed meant to mark a 
distinction of class between the Hellenes of the first and last pas- 


sage, and the Jews who spoke Greek of the second. The read- 
ing of this ancient translation is thus very important, naturally 
much more so than that of those versions which have a uniform 
reading in the three passages. 


The Arabic, with the Aithiopic and Coptic, 


Iam enabled to cite through the courtesy of W. Wright, Esq., 
Professor of Oriental Literature in Trinity College, Dublin. 

In the Arabic, in all the passages, yunayyina, “the Greeks.” 

In the Athiopic, “ those who (were) of the Greeks” (Acts vi. 
1). In Acts ix. 29, “ with the nations and the Greeks.” In 
Acts xi. 20, “ with the Greeks.” 

The Arabic texts of Walton, of the Roman edition of 1591, 
and of Erpenius, exhibit the reading, Greeks. 


The Coptic, Memphitic, and Sahidic. 


The Coptic has everywhere MIOSEINUIN, nioueinin, Ionians 
or Greeks. Wilkins translates the several passages thus : 

vi. 1, “ Murmur Grecorum et Hebrzorum.” 

ix. 29, (28) “ Et disputabat cum Greecis.” 

xi. 20, “ Isti venerunt in Antiochiam, loquebantur cum Gre- 
Cl 2? 
r 12 
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The Vulgate, Sabatier. 


vi. 1. Versio Antigua (ex MS. Laud.) “ Facta est murmu- 
ratio Greecorum ad Hebreos.” 

In the Notes to the Versio Antiqua (MS. Cantabr.) “ Facta 
est murmuratio que ex Grecis erant adversus Hebreos.” 

Vulg. 1590. “ Factum est murmur Grecorum adversus He- 
breeos.”” 

Vulg. Nova. “Factum est murmur Grecorum adversus 
Hebrzos.” 

ix. 29.—V. Ant. “ Loquebatur quoque et conferebat ad 
Greecos.” 

Ed. 1590 (ver. 27). ‘Loquebatur quoque gentibus et dispu- 
tabat cum Grecis.” 

Vulg. N. “ Loquebatur quoque gentibus et disputabat cum 
Greecis.” 

xi. 20.—V. Ant. “ Loquebantur ad Grecos.” 

Ed. 1590 (ver. 17). ‘ Loquebantur et ad Greecos.” 

Vulg. N.  Loquebantur et ad Greecos.” 

In the notes to the Vers. Ant. (MS. Cantabr.) ‘“ Loque- 
bantur cum Greecos.” 

In Blanchini’s Vindicie Canonicarum Scripturarum. Rom., 
1740, there is a various lection: Act. ix. 29, Gentibus ; (deest 
in cod.) h.e., Codex Gothicus, “EF bibliothecA Toletanz eccle- 
sie Vulgate editionis manuscriptum pervetustum exemplar, li- 
teris Gothicis exaratum.” 

It will add nothing to the weight of the evidence to adduce 
the version of Castellio, but it may interest to see how com- 
pletely he adopts the reading ‘ Hellene,’ in the passage before 
us. 

vi. 1. “ Per eos dies crescente discipulorum numero, extitit 
Greecanicorum adversus Hebreos fremitus, quod eorum vidue 
in quotidiano ministerio preetermitterentur.” 

ix. 29. “Ita Saulus cum eis Hierosolyme obversari, et in 
Domini Tesu nomine liberé loqui, ac cum Grecanicis colloqui 
atque contendere.” 

xi. 20. “ Erant autem quidam ex eis homines Cyprii et Cy- 
renenses, qui Antiochiam ingressi, loquebantur cum Grecis, 
Dominum Iesum nunciantes.”’ 


C. Tue FatHers. 


At the head of these we put Chrysostom, Homily xiv., Text., 
‘EdAnuctov.—Commentary : ‘Edxdxnuoras 82 olwas xddew, Tods 
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‘Exrnuictl POeyyouévous: obra: yap ‘EdXnuoti diedéyovto ‘E- 
Bpaiou ovtes. : 

Hom, xxi., Text. “EXAnuiotds.—Comm. : ‘EdAnuotas Tots 
‘Exrquoti pbeyyouévous Neyer’ nal Todt opddpa copas. ‘Exei- 
vou yap ot GAXot ov6e eiv avtrov HOEAncav of Babeis ‘ESpaior. 

Hom. xxv., Text. ‘EAXnvictds.—Comm. : "Opa, ‘EdXdAjow ed- 
ayyerivovrar. “Ends yap adrovs te Nourov eidévas ‘EXAnvioTl 
kai év ’Avtioyela tovotrous eivat TroAXods. 

The passage in Chrysostom is thus introduced ;— 


“Speaking to none but to the Jews. Thou seest how all those things 
which happened concerning Cornelius bore the character of a dispensation 
[o‘covomcxds], for this was designed for the defence of Christ and the con- 
demnation of the Jews. When then Stephen was killed, when Paul was 
twice in danger of his life, when the apostles were scourged, when many 
times they had to hide themselves, then the Gentiles were received, then 
the Samaritans. But Paul cries out, saying, J¢ was necessary that the 
word of God should first be spoken to you ; but since ye have rejected it, 
and have thought yourselves not worthy, lo, we turn to the Gentiles. They 
made circuits therefore, preaching to the Gentiles. And there were cer- 
tain of them men of Cyprus, who, when they came to Antioch, spake to the 
Hellenists, preaching the Lord Jesus. And the hand of the Lord was with 
them, and a great number believing, turned unto the Lord Jesus; spa’ 
‘“EXdjow ebayyedCovta. eixos yap dvtovs te Nourov eidévae ‘EXXquioTI, 
kat €v "Avtioxeta toodtous evar Toddovs.” 


Theophylact 


is but an echo of Chrysostom, adopting his phraseology almost 
verbatim. We only quote him on Acts xi. 20 ;— 
“Exrnuuotas 8¢ reyes ; tows Sua 7d ut) eidévae adrovs ‘EBpaioti, 
"Eddnvas avrovds éxdXour. 
(Ecumenius 


is to the same effect, and in almost the same words as Chrysos- 
tom and Theophylact. We adduce in proof on xi. 20 :— 

(xvi.) IIpds rods ‘EAAnuetds.—Comm., “Iows Sa 76 pur) €i- 
dévau ‘EBpaioti, “EXAnvas abrovs éxddouv. 

Thus it will be seen that the testimony of these three Greek 
fathers virtually reduces itself to one—Chrysostom. That 
Chrysostom read ‘EAAnwords is unquestionable, so that every 
MS. of that Greek father which exhibits this lection in the 
text is an evidence in favour of that word. But if we look at 
the exclamation with which Chrysostom prefaces his comment, 
as inviting special attention to a new phase of evangelism dpa, 
‘Edrjow evayyerifovrar’ we might venture to infer that he meant 
to include the Gentiles amongst the subjects of the emigrant 
evangelists’ cares. Whether what follows can be supposed to 
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confine it to Greek-speaking Jews, or may be meant to imply 
that of the Syrian Gentiles in that city there must have been a 
Greek-speaking class entitled therefrom to the name of Greeks, 
we will not say. The ‘/o/’ of the preacher, together with his in- 
troductory observations, would seem to indicate Gentiles exclu- 
sively, or to a large amount. Theophylact and Gicumenius, we 
think, must be given up; so that if no other good follow the 
composition of this paper, it may at least have the effect of 
narrowing the grounds of decision, and of thus making a 
satisfactory conclusion more easily arrived at. 


Eusebius 


reads thus, in his Ecclesiastical History, ii.,3,"EXXAnvas. Euse- 
bius is most clear, for he classes the converts at Antioch along 
with Cornelius of Czesarea, who was doubtless a Latin Gentile 
by extraction. 

*"Adra yap Tis xapitos HSn Tis Oelas Kal emi Ta Aovra yeo- 
pévns €Ovn, Kai mpwrov pev Kata THY Tov TadaoTWav Kaica- 
petav. Kopynrlov ovv dro Te oixw 8: éripavelas Oevorépas 
trroupylas te [lérpov, thv eis Tov Xpiorov tiorw KatadeEapévov, 
Trelotwv Te Kai GdrAwy er’ "Avtioyeias “EXXnvar, ols oi Kata 
Tov Tod Srepdvov Siwypov Svaorapertes éxnputav, avOovons apte 
kai mAnOvovens Ths Kata ’Avtioyevav éxxAnolas, ev TavT@ TE 
érimapovtwv TrEloTav Sow TOV TE ard ‘Iepocodtpwv TpodnTar, 
kal ovv avtois BapvaGa Kai Ilavnov, érépou te wANOous emi Tov- 
tos "AdeAgav, 7) Xpistiavav mpocnyopia tréTe TpaTov avToH 
aonep am’ evOarods Kal yovipou yhs avadiSorat. 

“But the grace of God being now poured out upon the rest of the 
nations, and Cornelius with all his house having first received the faith of 
Christ in Ceesarea of Palestine through a divine vision and the ministry of 
Peter, many others also, Greeks of Antioch, to whom those who were 
scattered abroad on the persecution of Stephen preached, having done the 
same, the Church at Antioch now flourishing and abounding in members, 
a great number of preachers also coming to the same place from Jerusalem, 
amongst whom were Barnabas and Paul, and a multitude of brethren 
besides, the name of Christians then first sprung up there as from a grate- 
ful and generous [natural] soil [spring]. 


For the word yfjs in the Greek quotation Heinichen of Leip- 
zig, in his edition of 1828, prefers rnyfs, which is the reading 
of Savile, the Codex Mazarinzeus, the C. Fuketianus, and the Me- 
dicaean. This seems to have been the reading of Rufinus, from 
his version which reads thus: “ [bi primum discipuli veluti pe- 
renni fonte sumpto vocabulo appellati sunt Christiani.””’ On this 
Heinichen suggests the slight verbal emendation of velut e pe- 
renni, to accord with the Greek ®omep am’. Stroth, in his 
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German translation, reads ys; but Stephens prints ys from 
the Codex Regius. 

But, whichsoever of these readings be adopted, there is not the 
slightest suspicion hinted that the name of Christian was indi- 
cative of discredit, when first bestowed, while the two generous 
adjectives combined with the word absolutely forbid such a sus- 
picion, The testimony of Tertullian, quoted by Eusebius in the 
chapter directly preceding, conducts to the same conclusion, 
that the designation was not one of reproach. 

TiBépios odv éf’ ob 76 THY Xpictiavav Svoya eis Tov Kdcpov 
edjrvdev, ayyeNOévros ait@ éx TTanasorivys tod Soypatos tovrou 
év0a mpatov np~ato, TH oVyKANTH avEeKowwHaaTo, Sihros dv éxei- 
vos, ws TH SoywaTs apéoKeTat, 

“Tiberius, therefore, during whose reign the name of Christians 
originated when this doctrine was announced to him from Palestine where 
it first took rise, communicated it to the senate, appearing to theny well 
pleased with that doctrine.” 


And although this passage does not fairly represent the words 
of Tertullian as given by Rufinus, which lay stress upon the 
miracles reported to Tiberius from Palestine, the spirit of the 
passage is the same. Rufinus presents Tertullian’s meaning 
thus: “ Adnuntiata sibi ex Syrid Palestind que illic veritatem 
istius divinitatis revelaverunt, detulit ad senatum.” What these 
miracles were is stated at the beginning of this chapter, wherein 
Pilate is declared to have reported to the Emperor,—ra zrepi rijs 
ek véxpwv avaotacews TOV cwThpos Hudv, 1. X. The favour with 
which Tiberius is said, whether rightly or wrongly, to have re- 
garded Christ and his followers is inconsistent with reprobation 
of the name. With this accords the testimony of Chrysostom 
who finds the reason in the Gentile character of the Church 
which was formed during Paul’s lengthened sojourn at Antioch ; 
dvtws Sia TodTo év "Avrioyela éxpnuaticOncav Karelcbar Xpic- 
riavot, ott Ilavdos év tavtH Tocodrov Sierpinve ypovov. 

But in these observations, which naturally spring out of the 
text of Eusebius, we anticipate a topic which will present itself 
hereafter. 


D. Tue Epitions. 


a. The very first, the Princeps of Erasmus, Basle, 1516, reads 
Hellenist throughout. 

It may interest to have his annotations on the passages. 

vi. 1. “ Non est "EXAjvev, sed ‘EXXAnuctov” Hellinistarnm, 
ut factionem etiam sonet, non tantum nationem. 

ix. 29. “ YuveSjres mpos tods ‘EXAnviotds.” Disputabat ad- 
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versus Greecos. Rursus usus est verbo Hellenistze, ceu factionem 
indicans. Czeterum illud quod precessit, cum gentibus, in 
Greecis codicibus non invenio. 

On xi. 20, Erasmus has nothing. 

b. Wetstein agrees with Erasmus and the Textus Receptus. 
At the end of his long note on the word Hellenist, vi. 1, he says: 
““EdAnuortal ergo sunt qui religione quidem Judei, sed inter 
Grecos educati, et lingue et dogmatum peritiam erant con- 
secuti.” 

Under ix. 29, he quotes the various reading” EdAnvas with 
the authorities A. Versio, Copt., Ethiop., Arab. 

xi. 20. Var., “EdAnvas, A, D, a primi manu. Versio Vulg., 
Syr., Copt., Arab., Aithiop., Eusebius (H. E., ii. 3). Chrysostomus, 
(Ecumenius, probante J. Clerico, H. Grotio, J. A. Bengelio (in 
Gnom.), J. Usserio, T. Beza. J. Drusio. 

c. From Griesbach downwards most modern editors, including 
Scholz, Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Alford, prefer and adopt 
the reading “E\Anvas in Acts xi. 20, assigning precisely iden- 
tical reasons. The older editions which were notoriously formed 
from a few manuscripts of no great antiquity read “EAAnuvuoTds, 
although, as we have seen, several uncials are in its favour; but 
the more recent editions read with almost entire agreement the 
disputed” EXAnvas. 

d. The text of Matthaei, however, reads Hellenist without ex- 
ception: and the Scholia on the passages are these :— 

On vi. 1. “EXAqnetév] tov ‘EdrAnuotl Pbeyyouévev, kai To 
‘EBpaiwy dvtwv T@ yévet. 

xl. 20. “EAAnuatds] tows dia 76 pr eidévae ‘EBpaiorl, ‘EXXn- 
vas avrovs éxddour. 

His Latin texts, like the Vulgates already quoted, read 
Greeks throughout. 

The sum of this accumulation of authorities appears to be 
about this: that the textual evidence rather dubiously favours 
the received reading ‘EXAnvicrds, while the sense of the passage 
requires "EAnvas, a reading which is not without MS. and 
other support. Without, therefore, committing ourselves abso- 
lutely to the adoption of “EdXnvas, we argue in its favour on 
these grounds : 

1. The ultimate authority for any reading must continue to 
be its agreement with the sense of any passage, until it can be 
proved that transcribers are infallible. Of course there may be 
cases in which the MSS. so universally agree in a particular 
reading, as to enforce its reception even where it may not be 
possible to make a good sense out of the text. But although in 
such a case we should perforce retain the reading without alte- 
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ration, it would remain in the text accompanied by an avowal 
that there must be some mistake, and that a dislike to make 
conjectural emendations prompted its retention. For instance, 
had the various sources of evidence to which appeal has been 
made issued in a uniform verdict in favour of Hellenist as the 
correct reading in the present passage, we should in that case 
have hewn our way out of the thicket of perplexity in which 
that reading would have involved us as best we might,—as in 
fact those critics and commentators, who patronize the reading 
of the received text, do; but now, without effort on our part, or 
violent straining of exegesis, an open passage from the laby- 
rinth discloses itself in the simple and obvious reading” EXAnvas. 
This word gives a clear, full, natural, and sufficient signification 
to the passage, meets all the exigencies of the case, and per- 
fectly resolves the knot of difficulty. 

2. We are entitled to lean more decidedly on the Alexan- 
drian MS., than Mr. Kay feels disposed to do on account of 
the lection “EAAnvas in the ninth chapter. Such a reading 
might be admitted to be a lapse of the pen, without necessarily 
invalidating the same word in chapter xi. Those who are fami- 
liar with MSS. know that mistakes of transcription from fifty 
causes are of perpetual occurrence; so frequent indeed in most 
documents, that they would prove extremely perplexing to 
textual critics, were it not that the occasion of them is, in most 
cases, transparently obvious. Now the reading “EdAnvas in 
chapter ix., may be a mistake arising from its close resemblance 
to “EdAnv [vor] ds; nevertheless we might, and should, and do, 
contend that it is the correct reading in the text before us, 
xi. 20. 

3. There are the early Versions already quoted in full, the 
testimony of the Peshito being the most convincing, from its 
making a marked distinction between the Greek Jews of ix. 29, 
and the Greeks of xi. 20. 

4. There are the Fathers, at the head of whom stands Chry- 
sostom, whose language makes Hellenist the equivalent of 
Hellene, and whose exposition makes the subjects of the new 
ministry at Antioch, Gentiles—ra yn. 

Thus although we should allow the word ‘EdAnuetds to 
stand, we contend that the exegesis of those who maintain that 
reading is wrong, in so far as they confine the ministry of the 
Cypriote and Cyrenian evangelists to the Greek-speaking or 
Hellenistic Jews. The testimony of Chrysostom and Eusebius 
seems clearly against so narrow an exposition. 
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ON THE MEANING OF THE TeRM ‘EAAnnoTai. 


After all which has been written on the subject of Hellenism 
and Hellenists, we must confess that that definition does not 
satisfy us which makes the speaking of the Greek language, and 
the use of the Old Testament Scriptures in the Greek version 
the origin of the terms. We need go no further than Acts vi. 1, 
to see how insufficient is such a definition to explain the facts ; 
** And in those days when the number of the disciples was mul- 
tiplied, there was a murmuring of the Grecians [Tov ‘EAAnu- 
Tov), against the Hebrews [pds ‘Efpaiois], because their 
widows were neglected in the daily ministration.” 

Now if it be contended that these converts (Hellenists) who 
swelled the number of the disciples to an amount worthy of 
special record were merely Jews who spoke the Greek tongue, 
and in nothing else distinguished from their brethren of the 
synagogue, one is inclined to ask—How comes it that the 
marked increase of the Christian Church should have been 
derived from that quarter in particular? The bare fact of their 
acquaintance with the Greek language will scarcely account for 
their growing predominance in the Christian community at Je- 
rusalem, in the earliest years of the promulgation of the gospel. 
The prejudices of a man in the holy city who was a Jew, would 
not be necessarily abated by his being an adept in the use of 
the medium of general linguistic intercourse of that day. Nay, 
the virulent prejudices of that very class were the occasion of 
conducting Stephen before the council and of securing his con- 
demnation to death. It is expressly declared that it was the 
synagogue of the men of Liberta, and Cyrene, and Alexandria, 
and Cilicia, and Asia the pro-consular, who disputed with the 
proto-martyr, and suborned witnesses to denounce him to the 
authorities. 

Again, what plausible or possible pretext could the Hebrew 
converts allege to justify the withholding of alms from their 
brethren, their fleshly kinsmen, grounded on the mere circum- 
stance of the Hellenists speaking Greek habitually, while they 
themselves as habitually used the Hebrew tongue, assuming, as 
we do for argument’s sake, that this was the grand distinction 
subsisting between them ? 

The error of those who thus define Hellenist, we conceive, 
consists in their confining it to too narrow a class, while we 
regard it as equivalent to Hellene, and as embracing three kinds 
of converts, namely, those from among the Gentiles, from among 
the Jewish proselytes, and from the foreign Jews resident in Jeru- 
salem. We speak in the present passage of an element of the 
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Christian Church, a light in which the term seems forgotten in 
the discussion, and we claim the right to modify its meaning in 
its new connexion, from the stricter signification which it might 
bear in relation to the purely Jewish community. But it will 
be objected that the door of faith was not opened to the Gentiles 
till chapter x., wherein Cornelius is only admitted in conse- 
quence of a miraculous vision to the communion of the Christian 
Church. To which our reply is—1l. The chronological series of 
events in the Acts is not consecutive, hence we cannot settle, 
beyond the possibility of dispute, when that formal admission of 
the Gentiles took place. Certain incidents narrated in sequence 
may have been running their course side by side of each other, 
and even that narrated last may have happened first. But we 
have to add—2. That as there always had been room to receive 
proselytes into the Jewish, so was there also admission for Gen- 
tile converts at all periods into the Christian Church. Our 
Saviour enjoined upon his apostles to go first to the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel, yet He himself admitted more than one 
Roman Officer into the circle of His believing friends, each of 
these just as probably a Greek by nation as an Italian, in either 
case a Gentile by birth, and all alike speaking Greek. He also 
received the Syro-Phcenician woman, and Samaritans without 
number, John iv.; while, in addition to these, few persons, 
perhaps, will doubt the genuine conversion of the Roman officer 
who superintended the crucifixion, and whose remarkable excla- 
mation was—“ Truly, this man was the Son of God.” 

But it will be further objected, that all these were Jewish 
proselytes.. To which we answer, that if that could be shewn 
to be true in every case,—and in that of the last-mentioned per- 
sonage, there is no ground for the surmise,—it would be of no 
consequence in the argument. These may have entered the 
shrine of the Christian Church through the portal of the Jewish 
economy ; but we contend that they did enter, and made that 
entrance in despite of their Gentile origin, if they had been pre- 
viously proselytes; and of their birth in a foreign country, if 
the children of Greek Jews. 

It will be still further urged, possibly, that up to this time 
we have no evidence of any but persons of pure Jewish descent 
having joined the ranks of the Christian Church. The reply to 
this assertion might be confined to a simple reference to the 
Pentecostal Jews, of whom it is most unlikely that they were all 
of purely Jewish descent ; no circumstance being much more 
common in those days than marriages between Jews and Gen- 
tiles in foreign countries. We need only refer in confirmation 
of this to the parents of Timothy (Acts xvi. 1). But we ask, in 
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continuation of our reply, what position must we assign in rela- 
tion to the Christian Church to the Roman centurion, ruler, etc., 
and to the chamberlain of Queen Candace (Acts viii. 27), who all 
expressed so lively a faith in the Son of God, and the last of 
whom was baptized into the Christian belief? Did not Jesus 
himself and his disciples, nay, did not their own pious aspira- 
tions and convictions of duty lead them farther than their 
adopted Judaism? Is it not certain, even in the absence of 
express statement to that effect, that these converts did not 
remain stationary in the Jewish Church, but passed out of the 
region of shadows into the possession of the divine substance 
which these prefigured ? 

Now why should not these, and all like them, who would 
for various reasons, not forgetting the important bearing of the 
celebrated Pentecostal festivity upon the constitution of the 
Church in Jerusalem, form the most numerous class of believers 
from the very first,—be the Hellenists of the Christian Church, 
—speaking the Greek tongue it may be as a matter of course, 
but deriving their name rather from the fact of their Gentile 
extraction, or their birth in foreign countries, than from their 
lingual peculiarity? Between these miscellaneous and very 
numerous constituents of the Church of Jerusalem, who 
threatened by their numbers to swamp the native members, 
there might very naturally grow up a jealousy; and the Hebrew 
Christians might shew that feeling by a partial distribution of 
the alms. On the other hand, we must confess, that to us the 
narrow distinction of the Hellenists being Greek-speaking Jew- 
Christians, and the Hebrews Hebrew-speaking Jew-Christians, 
does not seem sufficient to warrant their antithetical position 
here. 

But it might be further urged that the term Hebrews employed 
in this passage, is the proper term to describe persons using the 
Hebrew language, whereas the name of Jew would describe a 
person adhering to the religion of Moses; and, that if language 
was referred to as the peculiarity distinguishing the one class— 
the Hebrews, so would it be referred to in the other class which 
was contrasted with it, namely, the Hellenists. 

To this the answer is easy. 

1. Hebrew is a generic not a specific term, and includes 
natural descent and all which that descent embraces, such as 
soil, faith, polity, etc., and of course language. Nothing can 
limit its signification to any one of the aforegoing particulars, 
except some express qualification. For all that this term either 
in the passage before us defines, or in its general acceptation 
implies, a man might be a Hebrew of the Hebrews, and yet, 
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like St. Paul, speak familiarly and habitually in the Greek 
tongue. 

S. The Epistle to the Hebrews, that is, to the Hebrew- 
speaking Jews, according to the assumption that a Hebrew 
means necessarily a person who speaks Hebrew, was not com- 
posed in Hebrew but in Greek. 

3. Although we should concede that a Hebrew meant exclu- 
sively a person speaking the national language of the natives of 
Palestine, while, on the contrary, a Jew bespoke a votary of the 
religion of Moses, we could turn the tables even thus upon 
Mr. Kay—by means of this very concession. 

On the whole, therefore, we must close with the avowal that 
our belief does not recognize a linguistic peculiarity as the parent 
of the name Hellenist, although the accident of speaking Greek 
may have attached to most of the persons bearing that name; 
and we add that, without entertaining any very earnest convic- 
tions on the point, our leanings are towards the persuasion that 
Hellenist here is tantamount to Hellene, and most probably em- 
braces three descriptions of converts; viz., Gentiles in very 
small numbers, Jewish proselytes more numerous, and foreign- 
born as distinguished from domestic Jews; these last probably 
in the greatest numbers of all. 

The next passage is of no great moment in our discussion, 
but it recognizes the Hellenists as a distinct class of Jews resi- 
dent in Jerusalem ; that is, as we conceive, aliens and not native 
Jews. 

Acts ix. 29. “And he [Paul after his conversion] spake 
boldly [at Jerusalem] in the name of the Lord Jesus, and dis- 
puted against the Grecians [pos tots “EAAnvotds], but they 
went about to slay him.” 

That Paul should single out these especially for argumenta- 
tion on the claims of Christianity, seems natural from his own 
Grecian birth and education. On what particular grounds these 
should entertain a marked enmity against the apostle is not very 
clear, although we can conjecture a variety of reasons. This 
class, however, still continuing unconverted and members of the 
Jewish Church, in a posture of hostility to the Christians, were 
doubtless identical in great part with the Hellenes of John vii. 
85; and were the class from which the Christian Hellenists of 
Acts vi. 1 were mainly drawn. 

Greswell distinctly declares these foreign Jews, or Jews of 
the dispersion, to be properly called Hellenists ; but strangely 
enough denies them the title of Hellenes given them in the 
gospel. That very learned writer says (vol. iii., p. 84), when 
commenting on John xii. 20: “The account of St. John so far 
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as it belongs to the history of proceedings on the same day, con- 
sists of only one additional and supplementary particular; the 
request of the Hellenes to see Jesus, and the reflections which it 
drew from our Lord. If these Hellenes were, as I apprehended, 
and as their name implies, not Jews of the dispersion, whose 
proper denomination would have been Hellenists, but Geutile pro- 
selytes, numbers of whom attended every feast,” etc., etc. 

Only five chapters before St. John calls these very persons 
Hellenes: “Then said the Jews among themselves, whither will 
he go, that we shall not find him? Will he go unto the dis- 
persed among the Gentiles [among the Greeks—riv Siactropday 
tav ‘EXdjvev], and teach the Gentiles [the Hellenes—the Greek 
Jews, TOTS "EAAHNAZ]?” Mr. Greswell states all we can 
desire when he calls the Jews of the dispersion Hellenists, but is 
wrong at the same time in denying them their rightful and more 
comprehensive name of Hellenes. 

We come now, however, to the locus classicus itself (Acts 
xi. 20) on which we have to observe: 1. That there is no evi- 
dence to prove, and all the probabilities of the case are against it, 
that there were any Hebraistic, we mean Hebrew-speaking Jews 
at Antioch, with whom to contrast Hellenistic Jews. Antioch 
was a Greek-Syrian town, and the Greek element had prevailed 
in it for centuries; and the Jews resident there doubtless con- 
formed to the common dialect of the place, and were Greeks or 
Hellenists in the same sense as Jews born in other Grecian 
towns. They continued to be Jews of course from the circum- 
stance of their carrying their religion with them, in so far as it 
was confined to synagogue worship, and all those rites which 
were observable while away from Jerusalem; but there is no 
evidence whatever that they retained the Hebrew language. It 
is very remarkable in proof of the prevalence of Greek among all 
the extern Jews, that the Epistle to the Romans, which ad- 
dresses itself very pointedly to the people of that nation, is 
written in Greek, and the Epistle to the Hebrews in Greek, and 
those of James and Peter to the Eastern Jews in Greek. The evi- 
dence upon this point furnished in the text of the New Testa- 
ment, and in the incidents both of the Gospels and Acts of the 
Apostles is overwhelming. So deep is the impression made 
upon ourselves personally by frequent consideration of this cir- 
cumstance, that we are inclined to allow a larger latitude to the 
prevalence of the Greek tongue in Palestine in the days of our 
Lord, and directly afterwards, than we felt authorized to do 
when reprinting Diodati’s treatise on our Saviour’s speaking 
Greek (De Christo Grece loquente, 1843). 

2. The proper term to employ at the close of the preceding 
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verse, had it been designed to specify persons of a different lan- 
guage from the Hellenists of the present verse, would have been 
Hebraists or Hebrews, that is, so far as this term would have 
expressed that signification. But how does it read? “ Now 
they which were scattered abroad upon the persecution which 
arose about Stephen, travelled as far as Phceenice, and Cyprus, 
and Antioch, preaching the word to none but unto the Jews 
only ” [ei 2) wovov ’Iovdaiors). This is followed directly by— 
“And some of them were men of Cyprus and Cyrene, which 
when they were come to Antioch, spake unto the Grecians 
['EdAnvas or ‘EXXnvictas], preaching the Lord Jesus.” 

The inference is natural and incontrovertible, that to the 
men of the Jewish nation and creed alone did the greater part 
of the dispersed evangelists address themselves; but the Hel- 
lenists were themselves a portion of that nation, and birth-right 
professors of that creed, and of course as such shared in those 
ministrations. 

3. Whence we conclude that the antithesis requires the 
adoption in the next verse of the term “EAAnvas as the true 
reading, in the belief that the men of Cyprus and Cyrene, who 
addressed these latter, did not confine their labours at Antioch, 
as did others of the evangelists, to the Jews only, but embraced 
within the circle of their operations the surrounding Greeks or 
Gentiles. Those who make the qualification of these men of 
Cyrene and Cyprus for addressing Hellenistic Jews to rest upon 
their knowledge of the Greek language, infer therefrom that the 
dispersed evangelists, spoken of just before, employed the Hebrew 
in their addresses, a position which we conceive quite untenable. 
Where is the evidence that in Cyprus, a purely Greek island, 
there were any congregations of Jews requiring to be ministered 
to in their own tongue, or using that language colloquially and 
homiletically? The reason why these Cyrenian and Cypriote 
emigrants addressed themselves to the Gentiles is to be found, 
not in the circumstance that they and their hearers possessed in 
common a knowledge of Greek which the other emigrants are 
assumed to be destitute of; but in the fact that these preachers 
were less likely to be under the dominion of prejudice, than the 
Jerusalem Jews who shared their exile. Of Greek Jews, like 
themselves, the Christian Church was mainly composed in the 
earliest age, or the first twenty years of its existence, before the 
gates were thrown fully open to the heathen. 

4. Further, the word “Eddnvas here employed is not used in 
its acquired sense, signifying either Jews necessarily Greek by 
birth, or Jews using the Greek tongue; but in its native and 
original sense, Pagans or Gentiles. Jew or Hebrew will mean 
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one of two things; a native of Judea, or a follower of the reli- 
gion of Moses. It does not mean a man who speaks Hebrew, 
and the antithesis to it is not a Hellenist, or man who speaks 
Greek ; but a Gentile by birth or a Pagan in religion. It is 
sheer assumption to resolve the antithesis into Hebrew-speaking 
Jews, and Greek-speaking Jews; and to advocate the reading 
‘“E\Anuotds, as the basis of that rendering is only the more 
clearly to expose its unsoundness. If the persons first addressed 
at Antioch were Jews only, those addressed in the second place 
could not have been Jews at all. The first signal admission of 
Gentiles to the Christian Church took place at Antioch, we 
should say somewhat irregularly, that is, without waiting for 
instructions from Jerusalem ; and there is unquestionably im- 
plied in the mission of Barnabas, himself a Cypriote, sent to look 
after the work of these native Cypriotes, a distrust of what had 
been reported to have taken place. This appears, as we think 
with Alford, on the surface of the transaction. 

5. With what exquisite propriety the name of Christian 
dates itself from that locality in which first a large infusion of 
Gentile blood into the body of the Church took place, let those 
decide who think the glory of that Church consists in its Catho- 
licity,—in making both Jew and Gentile one in Christ Jesus. The 
name is evidently of Gentile origin, no doubt an adoption of the 
Church itself, and not a term of reproach. The beautiful ‘Chris- 
tianus sum’ of Polycarp and the martyrs, before the tribunal of 
their persecutors, indicates no suspicion of the name as an 
ignominious epithet, rather as a simple and appropriate designa- 
tion of a matter of fact—that they were followers of Christ. 
Tacitus indeed says that the Roman mob hated them, and called 
them Christians; but does not say that this was in its origin any 
name of reproach. Antioch was evidently the place where first 
the Church of the Lord Jesus emerged out of the penumbra of 
Judaism, a feat which it could scarcely achieve in its head quar- 
ters, Jerusalem, surrounded as it was there, by an overwhelming 
predominance of Jewish association ; and Christian was the name 
which this now completed organization assumed when it shewed 
itself to the world, “ bright as the sun, fair as the moon.” 

6. The sanction and precedent of the Church at Antioch, 
given to Barnabas and Paul, it was which justified those minis- 
ters in their succeeding evangelistic mission in introducing so 
freely as they did Gentiles [7a vn, xiii. 46] into the Church. 

7. And that such was the constitution of the Church at 
Antioch itself is rendered clear by the appeal to the mother 
Church at Jerusalem, recorded in the fifteenth chapter. In the 
Church at Antioch were sundry uncircumcised persons, which 
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could not have occurred amongst the Hellenists, that is, Greek 
Jews, or Jewish proselytes; they must therefore have been con- 
verted heathens, namely, the "EAAnvas of the amended reading. 
Barnabas and Paul were evidently men of large hearts and un- 
sectarian sympathies. What they saw and aided in accomplish- 
ing at Antioch and elsewhere, made them decided advocates for 
an enlarged Church, and the free admission of Gentiles thereto, 
without submission to purely Mosaic institutions. When they 
defended, at Jerusalem, this liberal constitution of things, they 
were not vindicating their own proceedings and converts in the 
other Antioch ; but addressed themselves to the actual condition 
of that Syrian Antioch of which we are now speaking : hence 
when the letter of license and approval arrived from Jerusalem, 
the brethren at Antioch “rejoiced for the consolation” (xv. 31). 

On a review of all that has been stated here, we are justified 
in saying that the evidence derived from MSS. is not clear enough 
to decide the question ; wherefore we freely own that in the pre- 
sent state of that evidence we should not feel confident in alter- 
ing the text. At the same time we cannot but add that all the 
considerations of historical propriety preponderate decidedly in 
favour of the reading “EXAnvas ; that Jew and Greek are never 
contrasted, as here, in the writings of St. Luke without meaning 
Jew and Gentile, unless accompanied with some qualifying term ; 
that the proceedings in the Syrian Antioch were the precedent 
followed by the apostles in Asia Minor; that the state of the 
early Church at Antioch awakened surprise if not alarm in the 
Church at Jerusalem, which would not have been the case if 
only Hellenists had been admitted freely to its ranks, as those 
already abounded in the mother Church, and can only be ac- 
counted for on the supposition that the large recent admissions 
consisted of Gentiles; and that the transition from the admis- 
sion of Hellenists to the admission of Gentiles took place there 
and then, without any further gradation of circumstance or in- 
terval of time, such as Mr. Kay pleads for with Greswell (vol. 
iv., p. 58). 

Thus the external and direct evidence, so far as hitherto 
ascertained (although we cannot but believe that it has been 
most imperfectly gleaned), can scarcely be said to be in favour 
of the common reading; while the internal evidence of the sense 
of the context requires the substitution of “EXAmnvas. This is 
the conclusion of the distinguished Neander, in vol. i., p. 65, of 
his History of the planting of the Christian Church :— 


“ Though the Christians of Jewish descent, who were driven by per- 
secution from Jerusalem, were by that event induced to spread the gospel 
VOL. V.—NO. IX. i 
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in Syria and the neighbouring districts, yet their labours were confined to 
the Jews. On the other hand, the Hellenists, such as Philip and others, 
who originally came from Cyprus and Cyrene, made their way among the 
Gentiles also, to whom they were allied in language and education, which 
was not the case with the Jews.” 


To this statement Neander appends a note :— 


“Tn Acts xi. 20, the common reading ‘EA\nvo7as is evidently to be 
rejected as formed from a false gloss, and the reading which refers to the 
Gentiles (‘E\Ayvas) must be substituted as undoubtedly correct.” 


This is the conclusion at which the Rev. Thomas Sheldon 
Green has arrived in his very valuable recent work, A course of 
developed criticism of passages of the New Testament, materially 
affected by various readings, published by the Messrs. Bagster. 


Ortanvo T. Dossin, LL.D., 
Of Trinity College, Dublin. 








SUPPOSED ERRORS IN THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 


In the last number of the Westminster Review is a long article 
on the revision of the English Bible, which ought to receive a 
careful perusal from all those who think a new translation ne- 
cessary, for this article must be considered as giving the delibe- 
rate opinion of that party which has F. W. Newman and Co. 
for its leaders, and a quarterly Review for the promulgation of 
their opinions. 

The writer of the article alluded to appears to be well ac- 
quainted with the original, yet his criticisms on the passages as 
rendered in the Authorized Version which he examines, are un- 
tenable, and prove—if they prove anything—the correctness of 
the present translation. This will appear evident to those who 
examine the passages without prejudice or desire to prove the 
correctness of preconceived opinions regarding the truth or falsity 
of the facts stated in the Scriptures. The first passage ani- 
madverted upon is given in the following extract:—It does 
not belong to translators to rectify providence or inspiration, if 
they have ‘permitted’ the irreconcileable discrepancy, however 
fruitful it may be of controversy. In some cases the decision 
will be difficult. In the Gospel of Mark xv. 23, we read, ‘and 
they gave him to drink wine mingled with myrrh,’ apparently 
out of humanity; which act seems to have been repeated at 
intervals during the crucifixion ; compare ver. 36, and John xix. 
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29. In Matthew and Luke these acts have a different aspect. 
Luke, xxiii. 836, makes the soldiers offer the vinegar in mockery, 
and Matthew appears to refer to Psalm lxix. 21, ‘They gave me 
also gall for my meat, and in my thirst they gave me vinegar to 
drink.’ But in Matt. xxvii. 34, there is a various reading of 
olvov for d£os, of at least equal value, and adopted both by 
Lachmann and Tischendorf. Is the translator to conciliate this 
text with that of Mark, by rendering, as Wycliffe and the 
Rheims version, ‘ wine’—the proper English of olvov, and a 
permissible English for d€os; or with Tyndale and the other 
versions, by the rendering of ‘ vinegar,’ to dissociate the text 
in Matthew from the other evangelist, and to adapt it to the 
presumed prophecy in the Psalm?” It is added in a note 
that this word é£0s “might mean a kind of sour wine, served out 
with the soldiers’ rations; or if not a wine, it was a drink for 
refreshment ; see Ruth ii. 14 (év 7 d£er, Sept.), compare Numb. 
vi. 3.” 

The Hebrew word yin (chometz) is derived from yor (chamatz), 
to be sour, acid, bitter ; hence the origin of the proverb, “ Vine- 
gar the son of wine :” it is rendered vinegar both in this Psalm, 
and in Ruth ii. 14; Prov. xxv. 20; x. 26, by the LXX., d£os; 
Vulgate, aceto; Luther, essig; Tremellius and Junius acetum; the 
only difference is that the Septuagint has in the last passage dudaé€, 
i.e., sour fruit. A sour drink is then, to be understood by the 
term chometz, and it would appear from Num. vi. 3; Ruth ii. 14, 
that it was a kind of sour-wine. This drink was mixed with 
rosh. The LXX., yodrjv; Vulgate, fel; and Luther gall; 
agree with our version in translating it as meaning gall; the 
Targum has “ the gail of asp’s heads.” Bythner maintains it to 
denote the peculiar bitterness of an asp’s poison; Trem. and 
Junius amarorem, bitterness ; while Gesenius thinks it to be the 
poppy. ‘This prophecy is rightly considered to have been ful- 
filled when our Saviour suffered death. The question: Are we 
to consider the d£0s of Matthew the same drink as the déwov of 
Mark? is rightly answered in the affirmative by Bloomfield and 
others. That they cannot both be translated wine is certain, 
for d£0s is correctly rendered vinegar, understanding by that 
term, what it originally meant, sowr-wine (from the French 
vin, wine, and aigre, sour); St. Matthew names the particular 
kind of wine, whereas St. Mark only tells us that it was wine. 
It could be no other kind than the acetum of the Romans, 
thus described by Professor Ramsay in his brief but excellent 
account of Roman wines (Rom. Antig., p. 439); “If the fermen- 
tation was pushed too far, or if the wine was kept too long, it 
was changed into acefwm ; the vinegar itself in process of time 
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underwent decomposition and was transformed into an insipid 
useless liquor to which the name Vappa was given (Hor. Sat., lib. 
i, v., 16).” Not only do the Evangelists allude to the same 
liquid, but it is probuble, if not certain, that they also allude to 
the same plant, although it is named gall by Matthew, and 
myrrh by Mark. Dr. Macknight has a most excellent note on 
this subject in his Harmony of the Gospels ; in his opinion the 
Evangelists may be reconciled more directly by supposing that 
xoAy signifies any bitter drug whatsoever, as it is applied to 
wormwood in Prov. v. 4, and by parity of reason may denote 
myrrh, which has its name from a Hebrew word signifying 
bitterness. He also states that Casaubon thinks that our Lord’s 
friends being hindered from coming near to him by the soldiers, 
put a cup of myrrhed wine into the hands of one of them to give it 
to Jesus; but that the soldiers, out of contempt, added gall to it, 

In several parts of the Highlands of Scotland there is a plant 
which receives the name gall and sweet-smelling-myrtle from the 
inhabitants. It is thus noticed by Sir Walter Scott in the Fair 
Maid of Perth, chap. xxvii. : “ But fare you well, for I must go, 
as beseems me, to the burial of the best Chief the clan ever had, 
and the wisest Captain that ever cocked the sweet gall (bog- 
myrtle) in his bonnet.” One thing at least is certain, viz., that 
both of the Evangelists prove the prophecy in the 92nd Psalm 
to have been fulfilled. But it is useless to consider this subject 
any longer, for in the words of Dr. Isaac Barrow, “that Jesus 
our Lord did most thoroughly correspond to whatever is in this 
kind declared by the prophets concerning the Messias, we need 
not by minutely relating the known history of his life and 
death, make out any further, since the whole matter is palpably 
notorious, and no adversary can deny it” (Sermon on Acts iii. 
18). 

Those who undertake a new translation, “ must render,” says 
the rather dogmatic critic, “ Psalm xvi. 10, as the words intend, 
of providential preservation in this life, although in Acts ii. they 
are applied to the resurrection.” The reference in Acts ii. 25, 
to Psalm xvi. 8—11, is to shew that David prophesied of 
Christ’s resurrection. The apostle could not, therefore, have 
considered David’s remarkable words to mean only “ providential 
preservation in this life,” for there is not a single word in the 
original that could justify us in translating the passage as 
meaning anything but the resurrection of the body of him who 
is called the Holy One. The Vulgate is the same as the A. V., 
and also Luther, and the LXX.; Van Ess translates leshol as 
meaning “in the realm of the dead,” (im Todtenreiche), a most 
beautiful translation ; De Wette renders it “lower regions” (Un- 
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tervelt) ; even the Rabbi Kimchi does not understand the verse to 
allude to this life, for he thus quotes from Midrash : “ He tells 
that after death the worm or moth shall not bear sway over 
himself.” 

Another “extremely unfortunate rendering,” says the same 
critic, “involving a gross anachronism, is that of ‘silk,’ which 
could not be known in the Bible countries during any part of 
the Old Testament period. There is a word wa, shesh, one of 
the terms for ‘fine linen,’ or perhaps muslin, used in Gen. xli. 
42, and rendered there in the text ‘fine linen;’ but not satisfied 
with that the translators must add in the margin ‘or silk,’ 
although they render the same word ‘linen’ in a great many 
other places. But worse than this, ‘ silk’ occurs in the text itself 
of Prov. xxxi. 22; as though an industrious Hebrew woman of the 
middle class could be clothed in such a precious material, which 
certainly was unknown even to Solomon, and hundreds of years 
after his time was sold for its weight in gold. ‘Silk’ is again 
used for another word, in Ezek. xvi. 1O—13, meschi, where, per- 
haps, is meant a net worn over the head by women, etc.” Ina 
note it is added, “There is only one word in the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures which looks at all like silk, though it cannot mean it, and 
that is in Isa. xix. 9, serikoth;” A. V., fine flax. 

The word silk occurs in the text of the A. V. only four 
times, viz., Prov. xxxi. 22, Ezek. xvi. 10, 13, and Rev. xviii. 12, 
and that the correct term has been used by the translators, 
except in the first-mentioned passage, is evident from the follow- 
ing considerations. Shesh, from a root which means to be 
white, ought to be translated fine linen, and the word is so 
rendered 32 of the 33 times it is found in the Hebrew of the 
Old Testament by the translators of the A. V., there being 
nothing to justify a different translation of the same word. 
The word for linen itself is bad, and so rendered in the English 
Version, where we also find butz, pishtah, and shesh, translated 
linen or fine linen; Mr. Yates and others also maintain they all 
mean linen, except pishtah, now considered by all scholars who 
have investigated the subject to mean flar. Mr. J. E. Ryland 
gives good reasons in Dr. Kitto’s Cyclopedia (art. Shesh) in 
support of the opinion that butz (A. V., fine linen) is cotton. 
The karpas of Esther (i. 6) is proved by Mr. Yates to mean 
either muslin or calico, and it is translated fine muslin by Dr. 
Vincent, while Mr. J. E. Ryland thinks that cotton, white and 
blue, is the meaning of the passage in Esther; in a new trans- 
lation the word ought to be rendered muslin or cotton instead of 
the present rendering in the A. V., viz., green. Serikoth refers 
to flax, the fibres of which, Sir G. Wilkinson (Anc. Egyp., 
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vol. ii., p. 99) shews, was parted and cleansed with a sort of 
comb: combed flax is therefore nearer the original than fine flax. 

In Ezek. xvi. 10, 18, is the word »» (meschi) from ney to draw 
out, and nowhere else is it found in the Hebrew of the Old 
Testament writings. It is rightly translated in the A. V., 
“silk ;” the Vulgate has sudtilibus, but omits to translate the 
word in ver. 13. Luther has schleier (veil), and seide (silk) ; 
De Wette has seide ; Trem. and Junius have muslin (serico and 
sericum), or rather silk. What was the fine linen of Scripture? 
Just the celebrated linen of Egypt which the Hebrews evidently 
knew how to make (see Ex. xxxv. 25, etc.), and which we cannot 
as it is equal to our silk; the quality of one piece of linen found 
near Memphis excites admiration at the present day, “ being,” 
says Wilkinson, “‘to the touch comparable to silk, and not 
inferior in texture to our finest cambric.” The very fact that 
the products of India are traced to Greece in the time of Homer 
(I1., vi., 289), to Egypt in the time of Joseph (Gen. xxxvii. 25, 
the names of the spices prove this, see Wilkinson’s Anc. Egyp., 
vol. ii., p. 134), and to Jerusalem in the days of Solomon (1 Kings 
ix. 26, etc.), shews that it is highly probable that silk was early 
introduced from the East into Palestine and Egypt. This trade 
also introduced into the Hebrew language Sanskrit words, e. g., 
nard, bdellium, calamus, and cassia. As these words bear termina- 
tions characteristic of the Dekkan, it has been maintained that the 
Ophir of the Old Testament must have been in India, and probably 
on the Malabar coast; see Speir’s Life in Anc. India. The art of 
making silk was discovered at a very early period by the Chinese ; 
that things arrived from China and were used in Egypt is well 
known. In the tombs of Thebes and other places in that country 
have been found bottles of undoubted Chinese manufacture ; 
they were in the opinion of Sir G. Wilkinson brought from 
India by Arab traders. The historian Gibbon states that “silks 
which had been closely woven in China, were sometimes unrav- 
elled by the Pheenician women, and the precious materials were 
multiplied by a looser texture and the intermixture of linen 
threads” (Dec. and Fall, chap. xl.) The same historian elo- 
quently remarks that the capital of Justinian was supplied with 
the manufactures of Sidon fifteen centuries after they had been 
celebrated in the poems of Homer. And it is his opinion that 
“in every age a variety of animal and vegetable productions, 
hair, skins, wool, flax, cotton, and at length silk, have been 
skilfully manufactured to hide or adorn the human body.” If 
the periods during which Solomon and Ezekiel flourished were 
exceptions, Gibbon certainly was the last person in the world to 
have forgotten such a fact. Ezekicl, who was contemporary 
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with Jeremiah and Daniel, is the first ancient writer who men- 
tions silk (594 8.c.) ; Aristotle (Hist. Anim., v., chap. xix.) is the 
first Greek writer who gives information respecting its use, and 
Pliny, Clemens Alexandrinas, and Basil, in the opinion of Dr. 
Wm. Smith, have adopted his account with various modifications. 
The objection that silk could not be known to Solomon or the 
Bible countries during any part of the Old Testament period, 
because it was expensive in Rome when imported in the age of 
Aurelian, applies also to the article linen, the then existence of 
which our critic does not deny, because linen was as great a 
luxury as silk to the Roman, “insomuch,” says Professor Ram- 
say (Rom. Antig.), “that the priests of Isis were at once marked 
out to the eye as a distinct class by the circumstance of their 
being robed in linen.” When silk was imported into Rome 
from the island of Cos, near the western coast of Asia Minor, 
the price was certainly so high that thin gauzes (coe vestes) were 
chiefly used, or a mixture in which the woof was of silk, and 
the warp of flax; this kind received the name vestes subserice ; 
cloths composed entirely of silk were called vestes holoserice. 
During the reign of Tiberius, the Senate passed a decree :—Ne 
vestis serica viros fedaret (Tac. Ann., ii., p. 33) ; Elagabalus, 


“however, using silk robes, etc., was the first Roman who dared 


to disobey the decree of the Senate. It is true that Aurelian 
complained that a pound of silk was sold at Rome for twelve 
ounces of gold, but then as the historian Gibbon remarks, the 
supply increased with the demand, and the price diminished with 
the supply. When the article ceased to be imported, at least to 
any extent, in the reign of Justinian (a.p. 532), the manufac- 
turing of silk by the Romans was considered in the reign of 
Justin II. as not inferior to that of China. 

It is certainly nothing but sophistry, and that of the worst 
kind, to assert that a substance could not exist, or become 
common, in a certain country in a certain age, because the same 
substance was dear in another country during a later age. But 
even although no trace of any connexion whatsoever with India 
or the East could be proved as having ever existed in Old Tes- 
tament times, no one could be justified in questioning the truth 
of the statement contained in Ezekiel, viz., that silk garments 
were common in Jerusalem. Until the word in Ezekiel is proved 
to be an interpolation, it is absurd to maintain that by rendering 
it as meaning silk, the only meaning we can give to the word, is 
just to commit “a gross anachronism.” The assertion has been 
made, and it is no imaginary statement, that certain arts, or the 
manufacturing of certain articles, have been discovered or prac- 
tised by one people or nation, lost at their decline, and re- 
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discovered by another people, and probably more than once this 
discovery and loss has taken place in the history of nations. For 
instance, the art of casting in core, as it is technically called, is 
said to have been discovered in Greece; now, from a compari- 
son of ancient colossal statues with two of the largest modern 
ones, and a few brief notices found in the oldest of books, we 
are enabled to prove that the three stages into which the art of 
casting has been divided, were certainly known to the ancients; 
the molten sea described in 1 Kings vil. 23, shews beyond doubt 
that the three stages were perfectly well known in Solomon’s 
reign, while the golden bells (Ex. xxviii. 33, 34), shew that in the 
casting of small articles, they were known long before his time.‘ 
A history ofthe progress made in the arts by the ancient Hebrews 
has been, until lately, a subject totally neglected ; this, however, 
is not now ‘the case, as it is fully investigated in a work just pub- 
lished called The Ancient Workers and Artificers in Metal, from 
references in the Old Testament, by Mr. James Napier, F.C.S., a 
gentleman of undoubted scientific attainments. From this work 
the following extract is taken :—‘“It must have been observed 
by those who have read works on the genuineness or authen- 
ticity of the Pentateuch, and other books in the Old Testament, 
that one argument often used by a certain class of thinkers is, 
that articles of manufacture are named in these books as being 
in common use at the time they were written; while, from pro- 
fane history, it can be shewn that materials or substances ca- 
pable of making such articles were not discovered till long after 
the reputed author of the sacred books was dead, and, conse- 
quently, such books could not have been written by that author, 
or the account of these articles must have been interpolated by 
later hands, and thus Scripture history must be considered 
doubtful. It appears probable that many of the ancient nations 
besides the Israelites often attained to great perfection in parti- 
cular arts, but by a change of dynasty, or a series of wars, the 
arts fell into desuetude, and were forgotten by the artificers 
dying out,—no written record or description being left of the art. 
Long after this period the same art is again discovered and - 
practised, and the history of this last discovery being written, it 
is remembered.” His assertions are illustrated by several in- 
stances, “ out of a great many mentioned in history ;”” we have 
only room for two, and those the most remarkable on record :— 
“ Marking ink, made with silver solution, is another discovery 
of modern days; and it is found by analysis of the writings on 





@ See an article by the present writer in Macphail’s Edin. Magazine for July 
1856, from which the above instance is taken. 
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linen, over the mummies, to have been used by the ancient 
Egyptians. I remember passing through the antiquity depart- 
ment of the British Museum a few years ago, when a gentleman 
present, pointing to a form of clasp amongst the Egyptian arti- 
cles, stated, that recently a mechanic in England had registered 
the same clasp as a new invention, and no doubt it was to the 
inventor: ‘The thing that hath been, it is that which shall be, 
and that which is done is that which shall be done. Is there 
anything whereof it may be said, See, this is new? It hath 
been already of old time, which was before us.””’ In an age 
when scholars of undoubted learning and ability are doing their 
utmost to prove the Scriptures to be spurious and unworthy of 
belief, it is exceedingly gratifying to observe issuing from the 
British press, year after year, works illustrative of the truth of 
Holy Writ, written by laymen of great scientific and literary 
attainments, for Mr. Napier is not the only layman who has of 
late thrown great light on various passages which otherwise 
would still remain obscure and unintelligible; Sir G. Wilkinson, 
Mr. J. Smith, Mr. Layard, and Mr. J. Y. Akerman, have all 
contributed to this good work ; all honour and praise is due to 
such men, and long may their works continue to be read and 
studied by the young and the aged, to the utter confusion of 
the Adversary.’ 

“ But there are some places,” continues this new critic of 
the A. V. in the Westminster Review, “where the state of the 
text does not admit of a construction; and a translator must 
not act upon conjectural emendations. These places may be 
sufficiently comprised under three heads: (1) defective passages 
where something has evidently dropped out of the text; (2) re- 
dundant passages, where some word or words have crept in; 
(3) corrupt passages, properly so called, and untranslateable as 
they stand.” Examples are given of the three heads: (1) of the 
first we have Gen. iv. 8, “‘ And Cain talked with Abel his bro- 
ther—A. V. But the word vayyomer signifies not talked but 
said; amar is the common word for said, and must be followed 





b In a review of Mr. Napier’s work by Dr. Goold in the News of the Churches, it 
is stated that ‘‘ There can be little doubt that the author has entered on an untrodden 
path of scriptural investigation. It evinces thorough science and practical skill re- 
specting metallurgical operations,—the two great requisites for an author on such a 
theme. Had the lamented Kitto been alive, he would have prized and esteemed it as 
a book after his own heart.”—WN. C. for November, 1856. 

¢ It is to be hoped that editions of Ancient Egyptians, Shipwreck of St. Paul, 
and Numismatic Illustrations of the New Testament, will soon be published in a 
cheaper form, so that all classes of the community may receive benefit from their ex- 
ceedingly interesting investigations. This objection, it is but right to state, does not 
apply to Mr. Napier’s valuable work. 
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by a supplement of what is said: ‘And Cain said unto Abel his 
brother ’—what? The defect in the Hebrew text may perhaps 
be supplied from the Sept. Version, which reads, ‘ Let us cross 
to the plain.’ ” 

ox it is true means said; but that it also means ¢o speak, 
see Bythner on the Psalms (Ps. ii. 7) ; in Psalm v. 2, we have 
amarai, my words, so that, ‘ And Cain spoke with,” etc., is just 
the same as, “And Cain talked with (or to),” etc., either of 
which renderings suits the original ; there is therefore no neces- 
sity to imagine the passage defective, or that any words have 
dropped out of the text. The additional words in the LXX. are 
also in the Vulgate. Luther (redete mit), De Wette (sprach zu), 
and Van Ess (einst besprach mit), give the passage the same 
sense as the A. V. Dr. Davidson, it is true, wishes to add 
mon mx after ym, but it has already been stated in this Journal 
(April number for 1856), that such a reading has not the support 
of a single MS. 

“Exod. xii. 40, we read according to the English version 
and the Hebrew text, ‘ Now, the sojourning of the children of 
Israel who dwelt in Egypt (was) 400 and 30 years, and they 
came out in the selfsame day,’ which verse disagrees with Gen, 
xv., where the evil entreating of Abraham’s seed in a strange 
land is foretold to be 400 years. And in Acts vii. 6, the report 
of Stephen’s speech gives the period as 400 years for the evil 
entreating of the children of Israel; but Paul, in Gal. iii. 17, 
again makes the period 400 and 30 years, but reckons it from 
the giving of the promise to Abraham. So that, as to the period, 
the texts are two against two; and as to the facts embraced by 
the period, they are three against one.” 

The facts stated in Gen. xv. 13, and Acts vii. 6, are the 
same, and both strictly true, consequently they cannot be consi- 
dered defective passages. The 400 years begin at the birth of 
Isaac. That they are not the same facts as those mentioned in 
Exod. xii. 40, ete., and Gal. iii. 17, is clear, because in the for- 
mer the seed of Abram is all that is intended, in the latter the 
time, end of 430 years, when a certain law was made, is what 
we find must be considered as the meaning. As commentators 
can easily be consulted, who have satisfactorily answered the 
question, When did the 430 years begin? by shewing that they 
are to be counted from the time when Abram went into Egypt, 
it is sufficient to state that the length of time mentioned is not 
contrary to statements contained in the Scriptures, and that 
until this is proved to be the case, the text must be considered 
correct. 

2. “1 Sam. vi. 19, where it is obvious that the slaughter of 
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50,070 out of the people of Bethshemish is an impossibility, in 
the construction of the text as it now stands. Here Kennicott 
states, that three MSS. omit the 50,000, and what is likewise 
of importance in conjunction with this evidence, Josephus, in 
his account of the event, omits them likewise.” 

The A. V. rightly translates the original, which narrates a 
remarkable circumstance in the history of the ark. Because 
some of the men of Bethshemesh had looked into the ark of 
Jehovah, he smote (2am wy Ay Odor we oYI), etc., 50,000, and 
70 men; whether some only died it is impossible to state, as we 
cannot ascertain from the verse the circumstances connected 
with this awful instance of divine justice; it may have been a 
plague, or pestilence, as smiting does not necessarily imply 
death (see Gen. xix. 11; Num. xiv. 12), ete. It has been con- 
jectured, with great probability, that all the surrounding popu- 
lation suffered, but did not all die, from a terrible plague. The 
fact as stated in the existing text is not an impossibility, and as 
only three of the numerous MSS. examined by Dr. Kennicott 
differ from it, more evidence must be produced before this pas- 
sage can be considered “redundant,” or even as having inter- 
polated words. The Textus Receptus is considered to be correct 
in the LXX. and Vulgate; Luther (funtzig tausend u. sieben- 
zig), Trem. and Junius (quinguagies mille septuaginta), also 
translate it the same as the A. V. Scholars ought to be very 
cautious before they pronounce a passage to be interpolated. 
Mr. Greswell (Diss., vol. iii., p. 237), maintains 2 Kings i. 17 
to be so; but the late Professor Blunt, in his Undesigned Coin- 
cidences, by explaining the true meaning of the passage, has 
satisfactorily proved it to be no interpolation. 

“2 Sam. i. 18, where the word kesheth is intruded into the 
text. For the solution of that difficulty cannot be that which 
is adopted by the A. V., ‘(The use of) the bow,’ nor according 
to others, ‘ (‘The song of) the bow,’ which Luther adopts ; nor in 
any way can the word be construed in the passage, as it has no 
objective particle. This case is rather one in which revisers 
should bracket the word as an interpolation.” 

There is no necessity to imagine that mez (war-bow) is here 
intruded into the Textus Receptus, nor can any one find it diffi- 
cult to understand the verse, as the 22nd verse shews that the 
words “teach the children of Judah the bow” mean nothing 
more or less than to teach the children of Judah the song of the 
bow. The A. V. has “the use of” in italics, as such words are 
not in the text; the LXX. omits kesheth; Trem. and Junius 
have to handle the bow (tractare arcum,—the first word however 
is in italics); the Vulgate is like the A. V., excepting of course 
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the words in italics, nearest the original, “ docerent filios Jude 
arcum.” Dr. Robinson, in his edition of Calmet’s dictionary, 
remarks on this passage, that “this mode of selecting an in- 
scription to a poem or work is common in the East; so in the 
Koran, the second Sura is entitled the cow, from the incidental 
mention in it of the red heifer (comp. Numb. xix. 2). Ina 
similar manner the names of the Pentateuch in the Hebrew 
Bibles are merely the first word in each book.” To bracket ke- 
sheth as an interpolation would be absurd, as the meaning is 
obvious, and there is nothing to shew that the word is “ redun- 
dant,” or out of place, where it is. 

(3.) “1 Sam. xiii. 1, ‘Saul reigned one year, and when he 
had reigned two years over Israel.’ So the incompleteness of 
the text in 2 Kings xxv. 3, where the word ‘ fourth’ is supplied 
by the translation from Jer. lii. 6, should be indicated in some 
further manner.” 

The literal meaning of 1 Sam. xiii. 1 is, “the son of a year 
was Saul in his reigning,” and ought certainly to have been thus 
translated in the A. V. (although it is given in the margin) ; as 
the verse at present reads, one clause contradicts the other. The 
words evidently mean that at the time certain things happened, 





Saul had reigned one year, and when he had ventured on the . 


second year of his reign, the subsequent events happened. Lu- 
ther has, “Saul was a year king,” etc. Trem. and Junius, 
“ Saul living in his reign one year (but he reigned over Israel 
two years) did” so and so. The Vulgate, “The son of one 
year was Saul when he began to reign, but he reigned two years 
over Israel,” etc., thus making Saul king when he was only a 
year old! Dr. Samuel Lee and others have maintained that 
“the verse is not in the Septuagint ;” it is however, given in the 
printed copy published by Drs. Stier and Theile (Bielefield, 
1851), with a note stating that it is found in many codices (in 
mult. codd.) That the Hebrew text can be explained is certain, 
and that it can be translated is also certain, and as no one has 
yet proved it to be corrupt, it cannot be left out of any transla- 
tion of the Scriptures. The same can be affirmed of 2 Kings 
xxv. 3, A. V., “And on the ninth day of the fourth month,” 
etc., with reference in the margin to Jer. xxxix. 2; lii.6. The 
LXX., Vulgate, and Luther,’ all translate literally. Had the 
text been considered incomplete by these translators, they cer- 
tainly would not have done so, and although the A. V. has in 
italics day and fourth, it is wrong to assert that therefore our 
translators understood the text to be incomplete, because with- 





4 In some editions we find [fierten] monats. 
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out the words in italics the passage is perfectly clear and intel- 
ligible. When a reference to another passage can supply such 
words, the reference only should be made and the passage trans- 
lated literally, so that no one unacquainted with the original 
may suppose that the text is incomplete, But when in reading 
the passage without the italics, the reader finds it to be complete, 
he will at once understand the motive for printing them. This 
passage, however, is only one of the many verses in the A, V., 
where italics are out of place. 

“ 2 Chron. xxii. 2 should be noted as corrupt with reference 
note to 2 Kings viii. 26, where his age is given as twenty-two 
years.” Here there is certainly an apparent error, as the age given 
in Kings is considered by Mr. Blunt (and others) to be the cor- 
rect one, and he remarks that the identity of names in the two 
families renders, whilst it lasts, the contemporary history of the 
two kingdoms extremely complicated and embarrassing. As it 
is stated at the end of the 21st chapter that Ahaziah’s father 
died at the age of 40, the apparent error in the Hebrew text 
is one of a few which makes it desirable that MSS. ought to 
be sought for and carefully examined, as it has been well re- 
marked by a late eminent Hebrew scholar, “ We have cause to 
be thankful that, through God’s good providence, the present 
Hebrew text has been handed down to us with such care and 
fidelity, as to be capable of comparatively very little improve- 
ment, by the aid of the immense number of MSS. and editions 
collated by Dr. Kennicott’’* (J. S. Z., Oct., 1856). 

But although it is granted that in this single instance an 
error may have crept into the text, yet we affirm and maintain 
on undoubted evidence that the critic whose remarks we have 
examined and found untenable, is totally unable to prove the 
truth of his statement, that the texts are corrupt or irreconcil- 
able “in which large and impossible numbers are recorded as 
the sum of the treasures said to have been amassed by David 
for the building of the temple, and the totals given of the fight- 
ing men of Israel and Judah, in 2 Sam. xxiv. 2; 1 Chron. xxi. 5, 
which are mutually irreconcilable and also excessive.” 

As many eminent commentators, who have written on the 
subject, reconcile and do not consider corrupt the numbers 
given of the tribes of Israel and Judah, it is sufficient to state 
that although they appear excessive, yet no one is justified 
in considering the passages as corrupt (as Dr. Clarke has done) 





¢ If any of our readers have it in their power to refer to the collations of 
De Rossi and Dr. Pinner, perhaps they will examine them to see if they give a 
different reading to 2 Chron. xxii. 2. 
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or untranslateable. The numbers given of the treasures col- 
lected by David for the temple are certainly large, but far 
from being impossible. The sum collected, contributed, and 
accumulated for the temple has been calculated at the gross 
value of £939,929,687; this large sum was obtained in the 
course of forty years, and it has been proved to be larger than 
the quantity raised in all the mines in the known world these 
last fifty-five years. Are the statements of Scripture to be ques- 
tioned because we who live in the nineteenth century cannot 
remember an accumulation of the precious metals, compared to 
that made by one nation 1014 B.c. (a.m. 2990)? Certainly not; 
for the experience of the present can never be the test of past 
ages. The calculation is the highest that can be given, and is 
perhaps too large, yet no one can deny that when correct returns 
are obtainéd from California and Australia, it may not only be 
equalled but greatly surpassed. In different ages historians re- 
late that gold and silver have been accumulated by different 
individuals and nations, in particular localities and in certain 
countries, now remarkable for the absence of the precious metals. 
That such accumulations were made is not only possible, but 
cannot be doubted by any one willing to believe evidence of the 
highest kind, and not only does this evidence exist, but inde- 
pendent of it, such accumulations must, in the nature of things 
have been made, because banking being then unknown, the 
practice of hoarding was carried to a very great extent in ancient 
times, hence the reason why Greek and Roman coins are dis- 
covered in many parts of Europe, Asia and Africa; trade and 
commerce were then in their infancy, and could not as in mo- 
dern times induce communities to allow their supply of the 
precious metals to circulate for the benefit of mankind in gene- 
ral. The treasures of gold and silver in ancient times was so 
immense, that not only have individuals, well-qualified to give 
an opinion, maintained that gold and silver were much more 
plentiful in ancient than they have been in modern times, but 
the late Sir W. Drummond believed, and published his opinion 
in the Classical Journal, that the ancients were acquainted with 
the art of transmuting the baser metals into gold! Are the pas- 
sages in the Greek and Latin writers, which give statements of 
large sums, to be considered, like those in the Hebrew text, de- 
fective, redundant, corrupt, and untranslateable ? Solomon, by 
his commerce, had a yearly supply of nearly £6,000,000 ; are we 
also to consider the passages where this is stated to be corrupt? 
Is 2 Chron. xi. 9 corrupt, simply because it contains the state- 
ment that the Queen of Sheba gave to Solomon in gold £657,000? 
Are the translators to leave out as a redundant and corrupt pas- 
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sage, the ninth verse of the third chapter of Esther, as it states 
that Haman offered to give to thos¢ who would destroy the Jews 
£3,000,000 (according to the Jewish talent ; £2,119,000 accord- 
ing to the Babylonish)? When Herodotus states that Pythius 
possessed in the time of Xerxes, nearly a half of all the gold 
in present use, his assertion according to the critical rules of our 
reviewer, is just an impossibility, and his text is therefore corrupt! 
And some great scholar must alter the text of Pliny, for he says 
that Cyrus took from Asia in gold and silver £126,224,000. All 
the instances given by Sir G. Wilkinson in his Ancient Egyptians, 
and by Gibbon in his celebrated history, proving, or at least 
attempting to do so, the truth of the statements made as to the 
amount of ancient wealth are fallacious, as they are founded on 
mere assertions found in ancient writers, the text of whose 
works are corrupt and should certainly be altered ! 


Tf Scripture, though derived from heavenly birth, 
Has been but carelessly preserved on earth ; 
If God’s own people, who of God before 
Knew what we know, and had been promised more, 
In fuller terms, of heaven’s assisting care, 
And who did neither time nor study spare, 
To keep this Book untainted, unperplexed, 
Let in gross errors to corrupt the text, 
Omitted paragraphs, embroiled the sense, 
With vain traditions stopped the gaping fence, 
Which every common hand pulled up with ease, 
What safety from such brushwood helps as these ? 
If written words from time are not secured, 
How can we think have oral sounds endured.”f 


Although we have proved that the criticism on the present 
translation of the Scriptures, which we have just examined, is 
contrary to all received opinions, yet it is not to be imagined 
that we deny the necessity of a new translation. If the inhabi- 
tants of Great Britain and Ireland are to have another Author- 
ized Version of the Old and New Testaments, we sincerely hope 
that certain renderings will be altered by the translators; for 
example, the most incorrect translation of 2 Sam. xii. 31, where 
we have “ and put under saws,” etc.; as the dreadful punish- 
ment of the saw was unknown to the ancient Hebrews, it ought 
to be translated “and put to or unto (2) saws,” etc., i.e., made 
them slaves. The use made of such translations by those un- 





f Dryden’s Religio Laici ought to be read by the writer in the Westminster 
Review, and by all those who may be of his opinion; if they have read it, they are 
recommended to peruse it again. 
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friendly to Christianity is known to every one; and the passage 
just quoted gives an example, as the reader has only to look at 
Gibbon’s first note to the sixteenth chapter of his Decline and 
Fall, where, presuming on his reader’s ignorance of the original, 
he states that the unhappy victims of the Jews “were sawn 
asunder according to a precedent to which David had given the 
sanction of his example |” 
P, &. 








THE STATE OF THE HEATHEN WORLD CONSIDERED IN 
RELATION TO CHRISTIANITY. 


THosE amongst our readers who have been in the habit of 
attending missionary meetings, will doubtless remember that the 
favourite argument used on such occasions was the non-salva- 
bility of the heathen. They were commonly spoken of as the 
perishing heathen, and were assumed to be left to perish, not 
on account of their moral degradation, but because they were 
considered as in no way the subjects of the Almighty Father’s 
paternal care. The sole exceptions were understood to be that 
infinitesimally small number who are, or have been from time 
to time, converted to Christianity through the instrumentality 
of Protestant missions. These, and these only were represented 
as being precious in God’s sight, because their election was 
foreseen from the foundation of the world. That such were 
the common assumptions made on these occasions, the Record 
newspaper admits, for that newspaper has warmly defended the 
monstrous idea in question, and administered a sound rebuke to 
the North British Review for adopting the more reasonable and 
charitable opinion. 

We are willing to admit that these opinions are neither 
peculiar to our own day, nor to the party represented by the 
Record ; and that much which enlightened Christians now hold 
to be opposed to divine justice may be found in the writings of 
individual Fathers, as well as of Reformers. Still, in so im- 
portant a question as that of the possibility or impossibility of 
the salvation of so many hundreds of millions of our fellow 
creatures, we think it right to divest ourselves of exclusive 
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devotion to authorities, however high, and to admit nothing as 
conclusive save Holy Scripture, and (if it could be ascertained) 
universal consent. Our readers will not suppose that we under- 
rate the incalculably great service rendered to the Church by 
the illustrious St. Augustine, if we state our belief that the 
dogma we are combating took its rise from the Predestinarian 
views advocated by that father. Providentially raised up to 
vindicate the necessity of the grace of God against the heresies 
of Pelagius and his followers, it cannot be denied that St. 
Augustine has ventured on some very strong statements on the 
non-salvability of the unbaptized, and that to him we are mainly 
indebted for the pressing of the favourite ecclesiastic dogma, 
in more recent times so fearfully abused by the Roman Church, 
Extra ecclesiam nulla salus. 

The question then is, does Holy Scripture speak of the 
Heathen in such a way as to compel us to conclude against the 
possibility of their being saved (as heathen)? We most empha- 
tically declare our own conviction that it does not. There are, 
no doubt, texts which taken apart from their context, and from 
others apparently contradictory to them, seem convincing enough 
toa one-sided theology; but we are quite sure that they are neither 
sufficiently numerous nor definite to carry such a conviction to 
any one acquainted with the actual state and condition of the 
Heathen themselves ; or whose mind is imbued with just and 
enlightened notions with respect to the attributes of God. 

Our conclusions with respect to the heathen world would 
therefore take either of the following forms: 

I. That our race is so utterly fallen, so totally depraved that 
no good whatever is left in us naturally; that we are literally 
dead in trespasses and sins; and the necessary corollary, that 
having thus come under the wrath of God (and Christ only 
dying for the elect) all are left to perish save true believers in 
Christianity. Or, on the other hand, 

II. Admitting the statement of Article IX. of the Church 
of England that man is very far gone, guam longissime distet, 
from original righteousness, he is yet possessed of sense and 
conscience ; that his corruption is not so entire as to make the 
substance of his nature evil altogether: but that whilst incapable 
of thinking one absolutely good thought, or doing one good act, 
our thoughts and acts are so far qualified, that whilst evil con- 
tinually with respect to the holiness of God, they are not pure 
unmixed evil like the wickedness of the devil ; and the necessary 
corollary that, admitting with our Article X. that “the condition 
of man after the fall is such, that he cannot turn and prepare 
himself, by his own natural strength and good works, to faith 

VOL. V.—NO., IX. L 
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and calling upon God,” and “that we have no power to do good 
works pleasant and acceptable to God without the grace of God 
by Christ preventing us, that we may have a good will, and 
working with us when we have that good will,” we are yet 
justified in concluding that the grace of God does prevent and 
assist the heathen, that God’s spirit does to some extent strive 
within them. 

Emphatically we declare the latter to be our own conviction, 
emphatically we declare our persuasion that the former opposite 
belief is contradictory to every right notion of the Supreme 
Being. It falls short of the belief of the heathen themselves. 
The Cilician poet, whom St. Paul quotes to the Athenians, had 
attained to nobler conceptions of the Almighty Father ; he could 
grasp the idea that we are all the offspring of God. Tod yap 
Kah yévos éojév." 

The texts commonly cited by those who maintain the total 
depravity of the human race are Gen. vi. 5; viii. 21; 1 Kings 
viii. 46; Eccles. vii. 29; Jer. xvii. 9. St. Paul’s statements 
with respect to the law of the flesh and the spirit, Rom. viii; 
Gal. v., ete., together with David’s confessions of humility, Ps. 
li., ete. 

With respect to these and similar passages we would venture 
to propose for the consideration of our readers, three points. 

1. That none of these passages are intended to be philoso- 
phical or theological descriptions of the exact state of our nature, 
like the account of the formation of the race from the dust of 
the earth. 

2. That Gen. vi. 5; viii. 21, and we believe all texts of a 
similar character speak of man as he has made himself by 
acquired habit, and not simply as he is born. 

3. That the texts in the Psalms and St. Paul’s Epistles are 
to be understood as expressions of personal humility. 

4. That several passages shew (what universal experience 
confirms) that some relics of the Divine image are still preserved 
to us. We would specially call attention to Gen. ix. 6, where 
the reason why death is to be inflicted on the murderer is shewn 
to be, because in the image of God made he man; a reason 
that would have no force whatever if that image were altogether 
lost. Again, Gen. vi. 38, “My spirit shall not always strive 
with man,” shews that up to that period God’s spirit did still 
exert its influences on the soul. If the opponents of the views 
we are advocating press closely the force of texts which do 
seem to them to speak so decisively on the entire corruption of 
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our race, we are entitled to the benefit of such passages as 
Job xxvii. 3, and xxx. 3, 4. “All the time my breath is in 
me, and the spirit of God is in my nostrils, my lips shall not 
speak wickedness, nor my heart utter deceit. My words shall 
be of the uprightness of my heart, and my lips shall utter know- 
ledge clearly. The spirit of God hath made me, and the breath 
of the Almighty hath given me life.” 

The conclusion then at which we ourselves have arrived with 
respect to man unrenewed is this, that at the fall our race lost 
certain gifts and powers supernatural, which, like King (Solus’s 
power over the winds, restrained the otherwise discordant ele- 
ments of our being. These gifts the fathers and schoolmen called 
the ornamentum nature. They believed them to be involved in the 
expressions—the image and likeness of God, and unlike some of 
the foreign reformers they considered them to be superadded gifts 
beyond nature.’ 

To our own minds this account of the fall is the only one 
that frees the doctrine from the Manichean notions of the objec- 
tive and substantial character of evil, and rescues it from the 
frightful heresies broached on the subject by some of the conti- 
nental reformers. It represents the fall to have entailed a dis- 
organization in the physical and moral constituents of our being, 
resulting from the loss of gifts and powers supernatural that 
would otherwise have warded off decay in the body, and res- 
trained the passions of the soul. With St. Augustine it shews 
evil to be the “ pervertion of good.”* On such a theory we may 
thankfully affirm whatever of good we see in any man to be from 
God ; human actions are made to partake of the mixed character 
of the man himself. They are evil when compared with the 
holiness of God: they are not altogether and absolutely evil. 

And consistently with such a conviction of the actual 
state of man by nature, we proceed to the further conclusion 


_that “the Lord and Giver of life”? has nowhere allowed the 


spark to expire and the creature altogether to apostatize. To 
say nothing here of the witness of what is called natural theo- 
logy, of which St. Paul speaks so plainly in Rom. i. 20, and 
which no man could receive were he totally lost, or be either 
excusable or accusable (Rom. ii. 15); the passages quoted 
above (and many more might be adduced), with individual 
instances, such as Abraham before the covenant of circumcision, 





6 Such of our readers as are desirous of pursuing the subject will find this view of 
the case ably set forth by Bishop Bull in his Treatise on the State of Man before the 
Fall, illustrated by a multitude of patristic authorities by Bishop Jolly on Baptismal 
Regeneration, and in Mohler on Symbolism. 

¢ St. Aug., Enchind. ad Laurent. 
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the father-in-law of Moses, Balaam, Job, etc., etc., shew that God’s 
Holy Spirit never ceased to be present as an energizing and direct- 
ing agent. We hope presently to shew the difference between the 
operations within and without the church, before and after the 
incarnation, but we pause to ask our learned readers if their 
classical studies do not bear them out in such an estimate of the 
heathen world? If the human race is totally corrupt and the 
Sacred Dove has spread its wings and deserted the entire race 
with the sole exception of the few in outward and visible com- 
munion with the Son of God, we challenge our opponents to 
account for the actual virtues, the self-sacrifices, the constancy in 
friendship, the patriotism to be found amongst certain of the 
heathen. We challenge them to explain why in the mythologies 
of every country under heaven we find longings for a higher 
and holier destiny than this earth supplies, complaints of the 
tyranny of evil, of the usurpation of might over right, and yet 
convictions that the Supreme Being is nevertheless no uncon- 
cerned spectator of what goes on, and that ultimately justice 
and righteousness will prevail. Surely these things are utterly 
unaccountable on the absurd supposition of the total and entire 
depravity of the human race, and the absence of the influences 
of God’s spirit, unless, indeed, we are prepared to adopt the 
frightful alternative of Melancthon, that the constancy of 
Socrates, the chastity of Xenocrates, and the temperance of 
Zeno were vices and not virtues? If our readers, with ourselves, 
are not afraid of truth by whomsever spoken, they will pardon 
our introducing the following observations from the great Romish 
doctor and opponent of German infidelity, Dr. Mohler. (The 
chapters on original sin and the state of the heathen world are 
all well worth a careful study). ‘‘ It is forgotten that when God 
makes man the mere mechanical instrument of his activity— 
when there occurs in man a violent obliteration (so revolting to 
all rational, and still more, to all Christian minds) of a natural 
spiritual faculty, and indeed the moral and religious faculty, 
(the prerogative which solely and truly distinguishes him from 
the brute) sin then from Adam to Christ must be a thing 
unknown, and all moral must be transferred into physical evil. 
How should man sin, when he has not even the faintest know- 
ledge of God, and of his own destination ; when he has not the 
faculty to will what is holy; when he is even devoid of freedom ? 
He may rave, he may be furious, he may destroy ; but his mode 





@ Esto fuerit quedam in Socrate constantia in Xenocrate castitas, in Zenone tem- 
perantia...non debent pro veris virtutibus sed pro vitiis haberii—Melanc., loc. 
Theolog., p. 22. 

¢ The italics are our own. 
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of acting cannot be considered other than that of a savage 
beast” (Mohler, On Symbolism, p. 91, English translation’). 

Again, in the whole ancient world, we discern a seeking after 
truth. Let us but consider what that signifies? If none by 
their own faculties were enabled to discover it (for to every 
creature it must be communicated), still it was the object of 
desire. The man all evil, the man who hath been despoiled of 
all spiritual powers, in whom the likeness of God hath been 
utterly effaced, strives not after truth, and cannot so strive. 
‘ Undoubtedly, truth was but too frequently sought for in this 
, world of creatures ; and it was only rarely that man could per- 
. suade himself to raise a look of joy up to heaven. But if we 
. discover one such example only, it can then be no longer a 
r matter of doubt that man could do so when he wished, and the 
: freedom born of the fallen creature is fully established (Ibid, 
t p. 102, vol. i.) 

How gratefully, after wading through the mass of contradic- 
tory matter that has been written by divines to prove the utter 
y desertion of his creatures by their Heavenly Father, our minds 
© should revert to Bishop Butler’s truthful and philosophical 
account of human nature,’ and to the convincing fact, that the 





e holy apostles themselves, in their dealings with Gentile equally 
of with Jew, with Barbarian, Scythian, bond or free, appeal at once 
af to the moral sense of mankind, never even defining the nature of 
8, virtues, such as justice, temperance, and the like; but assuming 
" the knowledge of them to be inherent in the reason, and wit- 
h nessed to by the conscience. Surely such a view as the one we 
- have taken must vindicate itself to the mind of every one who 
re is not wedded to a theory, nor afraid to think or speak on divine 
od truth, except through the dicta of a narrow and fast waning 
, theology. It is surely something to shew that there is a law of 
to natural religion by which the Gentiles shall be judged, that there 
al is in their case an afflatum spiritus still keeping within the soul 
y> the little spark of life; that everywhere there were some who 
ww “were feeling after God if haply they might find him,” and that 
ng it is a cardinal verity and care of the divine moral government, 
" equally applying to the swarthy African, as to the fair inhabitant 
he 
n? J We have not space for further quotations, but our readers will find much inter- 
de esting matter on the state of the heathen world in Stanley Faber’s Hore Mosaice, in 
the same author’s Eight Dissertations on certain connected Prophetical Passages 
f bearing more or less upon the Promise of a Mighty Deliverer, in Maurice on the 
a Religion of the World, French’s Hulsean Lectures, Blakesley’s Conciones Academice, 


and in the Asiatic Researches. The subject is so interesting that we think it would 
amply repay a closer and more extensive study. 
9 Analogy, part i., Of the Moral Government of God, etc. 
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of the north, that in “every nation he that feareth God and 
worketh righteousness is accepted of him,” and that in the 
words of the Christian poet, “he knew them whom they never 
knew.” Nor would such a conclusion as this in any way con- 
tradict St. Paul’s sad description of the too great majority of 
the heathen in his day. That account we believe to have been 
strictly and painfully true. Every scholar can establish its truth 
from the testimonies of Greek and Latin satirists and historians, 
but it shews the true reason of that fearful decay of morals: 
not God’s withholding all knowledge of himself, but “ because 
when they knew God they glorified him not as God, neither 
were thankful ; but became vain in their imaginations, and their 
foolish heart was darkened—wherefore God gave them up,” ete. 
(Rom i. 22—24). 

But here it may be said, does not such an estimate of the state 
of the heathen world weaken the obligation to preach the Gospel? 
The objection has actually been made by the parties referred to 
at the commencement of this paper, and it has been assumed 
that the consequence would be a decay of missionary exertion. 
For ourselves, we are not careful to answer in this matter ; for if 
the zeal of the frequenters of platform meetings has to be kept up 
by an unhealthy excitement, arising out of unjust and unscrip- 
tural views of the dealings of God with his creatures, the sooner 
it expires the better. It surely is a sufficient motive to excite 
to noble Christian self-denying exertion that our Lord has com- 
manded the Gospel to be preached to every creature, and that 
whatever may be the regard -in which the Creator holds those 
who are out of the pale of the visible church, the Gospel is the 
power of God unto salvation to every one that believeth (Rom. 
i. 16). We are at a loss to conceive how any notion of God’s 
arbitrary selection of individuals can add weight to the duty 
incumbent on every one to make known to others the unsearch- 
able riches of Christ, or that we need anything more exciting 
than truthful accounts of the moral degradation of the savage 
tribes, who are the subjects of our missionary operations, and of 
the miracles of grace which are wrought, when converts are found 
at the feet of Jesus clothed in their right mind. 

We may grant to the heathen to the full the benefits arising 
from a nature not totally depraved, of a spirit of life still striving 
within him, of certain traditional glimmerings of truth; but 
what is this compared with the blessings of the Gospel? The 
difference between the state of the world before and after the 
Incarnation is not solely, with all deference to Bishop Butler,’ 





@ Analogy, p. 2, On the Importance of Christianity. 
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“that Christianity is a republic of the law of natural religion, 
with more light, and with circumstances of peculiar advantages” 
(a definition which has always seemed to us much to underrate 
the Gospel) : but that it is a dispensation of grace, whereby the 
baptized are put into a new covenant, relates to the God-man, 
the second Adam, the second Representative of our race, the 
beginning of the new Creation. Whatever the heathen or the 
Jew possessed, they were not gifted with the maduyyevecia, the 
new birth of water and the Spirit. They had not that tran- 
scendant gift of which St. John declares, “To them (i. e., to 
Christians) gave he power to become the sons of God, even to 
them that believe on his name: which were born, not of blood, 
nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of 
God.»” Whatever the nature of the spiritual life preserved to 
the heathen, they had not that life eternal, the essence of which 
is to know the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom he hath 
sent. They are not blessed with the participation in that flesh 
which is meat indeed, and that blood which is drink indeed, 
that food of immortality, wherewith is mystically and sacra- 
mentally connected the resurrection of the body, and the life 
everlasting, ‘‘ Whoso eateth my flesh, and drinketh my blood, 
hath eternal life, and I will raise him up at the last day.” And 
again: “ He that eateth me, the same shall live by me; and he 
that eateth of this bread shall live for ever.’’° 

Such, then, as we have described, being the natural and 
spiritual condition of the heathen world, and such being the 
difference between the gifts enjoyed respectively by those who 
are without and within the Gospel covenant and the communion 
of the visible church, our consideration of the state of the 
heathen with respect to Christianity might take this practical 
form. Are our missionaries most likely to gain converts by 
denouncing them and their forefathers as having been for ages 
past under the ban of the divine displeasure, and as having no 
interests in the divine counsels, or by shewing them that how- 
ever deeply they may have erred, they have never been disowned 
by their heavenly Father? Should we be most likely to gain 
their attention and win their hearts by disparaging their natural 
and spiritual gifts so as to mangify the Gospel, by contrast, as 
it were, or by making the very existence of these endowments 
the ground and assurance that there are still choicer blessings 
in store for them? We declare it to be our own convic- 
tion, that the latter is the wiser course, and that the expe- 
rience of every Christian missionary capable of undertaking such 





6 St. John i. 13. ¢ St. John vi. 54, 57. 
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a holy calling, will confirm our own conviction, that in attempt- 
ing to convert the heathen, the only safe and successful plan 
will be to find out the germ of truth hidden under the weight 
of error, to separate the wheat from the chaff, to find the want 
which such truths supplied ; the human motives to which they 
appealed ; frankly, to admit such truths and such longings to 
be from God, and then to shew that they can only be supplied 
by the gospel of our salvation. That this was the Apostles’ 
mode of procedure needs no proof; to the -Jews and proselytes 
they appealed to the law and the Prophets; to the Greek, St. 
Paul was not afraid to bring in the aid of his own poets. That 
it would be the wiser course, on motives of human prudence, 
cannot but be admitted ; for the best means of convincing an 
adversary has always been found to consist in first finding out 
points of agreement, and from them to argue to those of dis- 
agreement. If, then, the Christian missionary finds anywhere 
tradition of a common Father of gods and men, let him proclaim 
God the Father who has made him and all the world. If he 
discovers latent longings for the advent of some deliverer, let 
him proclaim God the Son who hath redeemed him and all 
mankind. If he discovers the existence within of influences 
above mere human instinct, let him proclaim God the Holy 
Ghost who sanctifieth all the elect people of God. If he finds 


dreams afloat of God’s conversing with men, of Avatars or — 


manifestations of Deity in human form, let him tell of the 
Word which was made flesh, and dwelt among us. If he finds 
sacrifice everywhere observed, men offering their sons and their 
daughters unto devils, let his message be of one who spared not 
his own Son, but delivered Him up for us all; let him tell 
of the sacrifice of the Cross, where “ mercy and truth met toge- 
ther, righteousness and peace kissed each other.” If, lastly, 
through east and west, north and south, the Christian missionary 
finds that his less-favoured brother has ever dreamt of one who 
has passed through the gloomy portals of the grave, and re- 
turned from Elysian fields to welcome him to a home out of 
sight ; yea, let him listen, though it be but to the tale of the 
poor Indian, of a place wherein his body shall no longer cast its 
shadow, where he and his faithful dog may meet again, let him 
(if he would not make his hearers infidels), let him not say, 
‘My brother, you believe a lie ;” but, “ I will speak to you of 
one who is the resurrection and the life. I will tell you of new 
heavens and new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness.” Let him 
shew that all these longings of an immortal spirit are but echoes 
of the voice of the God of the spirits of all flesh, shadows and 
adumbrations which only find their substance and reality in Christ. 
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*,* In the January number of the Bibliotheca Sacra there is an 
excellent paper on ‘The Old Testament Saints and the Messiah,” in- 
tended to shew that before Christ appeared, the old dispensation conveyed 
no clear knowledge of his character and worth. The following extract 
harmonizes with the spirit of the above article —Ed. J. S. L. 


“While there cannot reasonably be any doubt that a knowledge of 
the grace of God in Christ, is instrumentally the best adapted and most 
werful means of convicting and converting sinners, it does not thence 
follow that God cannot bring, or that he has not brought them to repent- 
ance and salvation without such knowledge. Repentance is a saving 
grace, as well as faith in Christ. And where one of them, genuine in its 
character, is exercised, the other infallibly will be, if the subject has the 
requisite knowledge. Abraham and Job were doubtless truly penitent ; 
and were doubtless pardoned and saved ; though not knowing of Christ’s 
atonement, they exercised no faith in him; and John Newton, after his 
conversion, while gathering slaves on the coast of Africa, and the pious 
rumseller of the last generation, both, by believing in Christ, were in a 
pardoned and a salvable state: while yet, not knowing that their course 
of life was sinful, they were not for those sins penitent. So probably, 
Abraham, Jacob, David, and other pious men of their times, never 
repented of their polygamy and concubinage, because they never knew 
that these were great sins; while the general state of their minds in 
regard to right and mercy, holiness and sin, was such, that, had they 
been enlightened as to these practices, they would have sorrowed for 
them unto repentance. , 

“God acts on the general principle which is involved in the remark 
of Paul, Rom. ii. 12, ‘As many as have sinned without law shall perish 
without law; and as many as have sinned in the law shall be judged by 
the law.’ And it seems to be reasonable, if not expressly scriptural, to 
believe that God never requires of any sinner of the human family, in 
order to his salvation, that which he has not the knowledge of, and the 
ability to perform; and that the penitent sinner may, so far as his own 
views, feelings, and character are concerned, be in a salvable state, 
though he may never have been informed on what ground God can, with 
propriety, bestow pardoning mercy. ‘The state of the moral affections in 
man,—his aversion to sin and his desire after holiness,—all that can be 
regarded as moral excellence in the renewed sinner, is probably not less 
clearly indicated by his godly sorrow for sin and his hearty striving against 
it, than by the simple act of faith in Christ.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





*,* The Editor begs the reader will bear in mind that he does not hold himself 
responsible for the opinions of his Correspondents. 





To the Editor of “‘ The Journal of Sacred Literature.” 


Srr,—I beg to call your attention and that of the readers of your 
most instructive periodical to two texts of acknowledged difficulty in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, in the hope of eliciting some expression of opinion 
which may be of lasting service to biblical criticism. 

The first is in chap. v. 7 ;—‘‘ Who in the days of his flesh, when he 
had offered up prayers and supplications with strong crying and tears, 
unto him that was able ¢o save him from death, and was heard in that he 
feared.” 

The point of difficulty lies in the words italicized. The great majority 
of commentators interpret them, to save him from incurring death, i.e., 
from dying, and refer them to Gethsemane when our Lord so prayed, and 
was, they say, conditionally heard. It is sufficient to mention the names of 
Theodoret, Calvin, Bengel, Carpzov, Paulus, Tholuck, Bleek, Stuart, Barnes, 
and Ebrard. The last-mentioned commentator may be said to speak for 
all of them.—“ the reference to Gethsemane is unmistakeable.”’ 

St. Paul means then, in this verse, to tell the Hebrews, resting his 
statement on the authority of the holy evangelists, that our Lord prayed 
in Gethsemane that he might not drink the bitter cup, and that in this 
prayer he was heard, being strengthened to drink it, and borne through 
the terrors of death. (See Stuart’s Commentary on the Hebrews, Exc. xi.) 

Is this interpretation satisfactory? I, for one, do not think it so. 
Three reasons are, in my mind, decisive against it. 

1. It makes the Apostle refer to one passage only of our Saviour’s 
eventful history—his prayer on the evening before his passion. It is in- 
deed a most deeply sacred one; still it is but one. But St. Paul’s words 
are strained by such a meaning being affixed to them; he is evidently 
referring to something Aaditual. This appears from the words themselves. 
It was not on one occasion only, but “in the days of his flesh,” i.e., as 
Professor Stuart truly interprets, during his mortal condition or state, 
whilst he dwelt on earth as the Logos Incarnate, that he offered such prayers 
and tears. It appears still more from the succeeding context. What we 
translate “‘ was heard” is a participle, and not a tense. The sense does 
not therefore terminate with verse 7, but goes on to verse 8; the entire 
statement of the apostle being, that having offered prayers and supplica- 
tions, and having been in these prayers and supplications heard, our Lord 
learned obedience through the discipline of suffering. Now was it in 
Gethsemane only that our Lord learned obedience? No, it was the les- 
son of his life. These prayers and supplications then, these tears and 
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this strong crying were not confined to Gethsemane. He was the Man of 
Prayer as he was the Man of Sorrows,—acquainted with supplication as 
with grief. 

II. It makes the apostle refer to New Testament authority, a thing 
which is without example (unless this be one) in his entire epistle. He 
refers indeed to New Testament truth, and expounds it in the fullest 
manner, but never to any writing or document of New Testament Scrip- 
ture then extant. To understand him to do so on this occasion, is there- 
fore to violate the unity and consistency of the epistle. It is a treatise on 
the Mosaic law, written for the edification of those Hebrews who believed 
on Jesus, and so framed as to meet the cavils of their adversaries. And 
in perfect keeping with this its character, it demonstrates Christian veri- 
ties from ‘the Law of Moses, the Psalms, and the Prophets” (Luke 
xxiv. 44), and from no other source. Were the words before us a mere 
incidental allusion to something in the life of our Blessed Lord, of no 
great or paramount importance, I should not urge this consideration so 
strongly. But they contain (as we shall see immediately) the demonstra- 
tion of a most solemn and all-important Christian verity, viz., that Christ 
as a High Priest must have been (once) compassed with the infirmities of 
those for whom he (now) mediates. And this could not be demonstrated, 
in keeping with the rest of the epistle, on the authority of St. Matthew or 
St. Luke. 

III. It makes the apostle state what is manifestly contrary to truth. 
Our Lord was not heard in his prayer in Gethsemane. It was not by 
being heard, it was by being not heard, that on that occasion he learned 
obedience, i. e., learned to submit himself to another’s will. The very 
words of his prayer declare this,—“ not my will but thine be done.” It 
is this evident contrariety to the facts of the case that has invested the 
text with its overwhelming difficulty. ‘The labours of learned men upon 
it,” says Dr. Adam Clarke, “have been prodigious, and even in ¢heir 
sayings it is hard to find the meaning.” 

Let me now give my own view of the meaning of the passage, with 
the reasons which have determined me to it. 

“Who in the days of his flesh, when He had offered up prayers and 
supplications with strong crying and tears unto him that was able ¢o save 
him out of death, and was heard in that he feared.” 

There is nothing in the Greek which demands this emendation. Clas- 
sical usage may be abundantly pleaded in favour of Ywfew ex Oavarov 
meaning to save from incurring death. But the Greek will bear the other 
sense also. The primary and natural meaning of the preposition é« is out 
¢. It is “used of such objects as were before ix another, but are now 
separated from it.” And the passages in the New Testament in which 
it bears this signification, are without number. To take the Gospel of 
St. Matthew,—‘ Salmon begat Boaz of (é«) Rachab; and Boaz begat 
Obed of (éc) Ruth” (i. 5); ‘‘ out of Egypt have I called my Son” (ii. 15); 
“let me pull out the mote owt of thine eye”’ (vii. 4); “shall gather out of 
his kingdom all things that offend” (xiii. 41); “those things which pro- 
ceed out of the mouth defile the man ; for out of the heart proceed evil 
thoughts” (xv. 18, 19); “a voice out of the cloud” (xvii. 5). We may 
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take also two quotations from St. Mark ;—‘‘ Coming up oud of the water” 
(i. 10); “hold thy peace and come out of him... he came out of him” . 
(i. 25, 26). It may indeed be said that these are concretes, while death 
is an abstract, and that we cannot reason from the one to the other. But 
é« with an abstract, and with this very word @avatos, bears the same 
meaning. Thus in John v. 24, “is passed from death (€« tod Oavdrov) 
unto life;” and in 1 John iii. 14, “we know that we have passed from 
death (€« ro# Oavarov) unto life.” Nothing therefore can be urged from 
the Greek of the New Testament against ¢« @avarov in this passage, sig- 
nifying ‘ out of death.” And to save out of death is to raise from the 
dead. 

But owfew é« Oavatov, it may be objected, is not the expression 
usually employed to convey such an idea; éyéipeuw é« vexpwyv would have 
been much more natural. This objection, I confess, is not to be lightly 
passed by, especially as in this very epistle (ch. xi. 19), in a sentence 
too which in other respects has a striking resemblance to the one before 
us, the apostle uses this very phrase, é« vexpiiv éyetpey duvatos o Geos, 
There may have been a reason, however, in the present instance, for the 
employment of another phrase. I believe that there was such a reason 
and will now endeavour to point it out. 

When the Son of God descended into this our mortal estate, he en- 
tered into all our sad experience. We are begirt with sorrow and trouble 
on every side, born to it “as the sparks fly upward,” and the only ter- 
mination of this life of trial, is death as the wages of sin. There is in- 
deed cheering hope beyond, the hope of a life over which death has no 
power for ever. In these solemn circumstances, every Christian has his 
eye on his Saviour. We look to him to guide, cheer and sustain us now; 
to make us victorious over death when it shall come; to keep our dust 
while we sleep in the tomb, and to raise us at the last day. And it was 
even so with our blessed Lord. His condition was the same; he was 
the man of sorrows and acquainted with grief. His prospects were the 
same; he knew that he should extricate himself from the calamities of 
this mortal state only by putting off mortality; that he should emerge 
upon “ the path of life,’ only through the portal of death and the grave. 
And his spiritual exercises were the same ; in these solemn circumstances, 
his eye was fixed on the Father. He looked to the Father for guidance, 
consolation and strength amid the trouble which pressed on him on 
every side: he trusted in the Father for victory over that death whose 
certain and near approach he every day contemplated. He confided in 
the Father’s faithfulness to keep his flesh while sleeping, and to bring it 
up again on the third day. To say that this faith found its expression in 
prayer, is only to affirm a necessary truth: all faith finds such expression. 
And the Father was not wanting to his “holy child Jesus,” but ful- 
filled every word of promise, every assurance of eternal mercy on which 
he had thus caused him to hope. On this matter we have St. Peter’s 
unambiguous testimony; ‘“ Whom God hath raised up, having loosed 
the pains of death, because it was not possible that he should be 
holden of it. For David speaketh concerning him, I foresaw the 
Lord always before my face, for he is on my right hand that I should 
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not be moved. Therefore did my heart rejoice... moreover also my 
flesh shall rest in hope. Because thou wilt not... suffer thine holy 
one to see corruption; Thou hast made known to me the ways of life” 
(Acts ii. 24—28). These words are a quotation, as we all know, from 
Ps. xvi. But it is not in that psalm only that David speaketh thus con- 
cerning him. Let any one read Ps. vi.; ix. 9—14; xviii. l—6; xx. 1, 
with xxi. 1—4; xxx. 8—12; lxix. 13—17; lxxxviii. 1—13; if he does 
not find in every one of them the “ prayers and supplications, the strong 
crying and tears” of a believing heart, I have read these psalms in 
yain. One of the most beautiful Christian verities is thus evolved ; 
Christ is to us the same object of faith, hope, and confidence that the 
Father was to him. We are made victorious over death and find the 
path of life by obeying Christ’s word, as Christ himself triumphed over 
death and found that path by obeying the Father’s word. And the 
object of the apostle in this scripture, is to bring this verity before us, to 
exhibit Christ and us his people in these strikingly parallel positions. 
Christ, he says, in the days of his flesh, offered prayers and tears before 
One who was able to save him from all adversity, and obtained through 
obedience the blessing which he sought. And we, in like manner, must 
wait on him who is now exalted to save and bless us; through the same 
obedience we shall obtain the same blessing. Now, this I believe to be 
the reason why the apostle uses Lwfew, and not éyepev. Let verses 
7, 8, and 9 be read together, and it will be seen that Lw£ew corresponds 
with its cognate owrypia ; and txaxon with izaxovovew. The antithesis 
of the sentence is thus very strongly and beautifully marked. Our owrnpia 
is as his owrTnpta, both being owrTnpta duwrios, t.e., eternal life out of 
death conquered and spoiled, and both coming through that izaxon, of 
which he was the perfect, the glorious, the eternal example. 

It only remains to be considered whether such a view of ver. 7 falls in 
with the scope of the apostle’s reasoning in the context, as specially ad- 
dressed to Hebrews. To me it certainly appears to do so. Let us read 
from cha. iv. 14 to cha. v. 10; it is one sentence, and ought not to have 
been divided. The believing Hebrews were then exposed to much afflic- 
tion for Christ’s sake, and the apostle (iv. 14) exhorts them nevertheless 
to hold fast their confession of his name, remembering the greatness of 
that High Priest, Jesus the Son of God, who had “ passed into the hea- 
vens” on their behalf. But this consideration might remind them too 
painfully of the distance—the infinite distance between their human infir- 
mity and his divine glory. He therefore goes on to remind them (iv. 15) 
that all-glorious as their High Priest was, he had once been compassed 
with all that human infirmity of which they then complained. They 
were therefore not to be ashamed of it (iv. 16), but to confess it to him 
boldly (it had once been his own, and there was no cause of shame) ask- 
ing, as they did so, that grace and mercy which his high office enabled 
him to minister. Now here were three distinct statements in reference to 
the Christian High Priest. 1. He was appointed and installed of God, 
his having passed into the heavens being the sign of this. 2. He had 
once been compassed with human infirmity. 3. He was ministering 
above on man’s behalf. The writer accordingly turns first to the law of 
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Moses, to shew that these conditions were required in a duly constituted 
High Priest ; and second, to the Psalms to shew that they were pre- 
dicated of the Christ. ‘‘ Every High Priest taken from among men,” he 
says (chap. v. 1) has definite functions to perform on man’s behalf. He 
must also be compassed (v. 2) with the infirmities of those for whom he 
mediates. And he must be called of God (v. 4). The Psalms are next 
referred to, to shew that these things were to be true of Messiah. David 
speaketh concerning him; “Thou art my son” (v. 5); and again, “Thou 
art a priest for ever” (v. 6); here was his call to office. David records 
his “ prayers and supplications,” his ‘“ strong crying and tears’’ (v. 7); 
here was his human infirmity. And if even the priest of Aaron’s inferior 
order had functions of mercy to perform on behalf of those who waited 
on him, much more must he (v. 9, 10) be “ author of eternal salvation 
to all them that obey him,”’ as God’s called High Priest “ after the order 
of Melchizedec.” 

This divine sentence is thus perfect in all its parts: there is moreover 
a most beautiful connexion between them. We have the antitype 
realized ; the antitype foreshadowed ; the antitype predicted. The call of 
the typical High Priest (v. 4), answers to the call of the antitypical (v. 5, 
6); the infirmity of the one (v. 2) to the infirmity of the other (v. 7); the 
functions of the one (v. 1) to those of the other (v. 9, 10). And it were 
wasting words to shew how this must have told upon every Hebrew feel- 
ing. Familiar from infancy with the type, and deeply reverencing their 
own prophetic Scriptures, they were conducted to him in whom every 
shadow was to find its substance, and all prophecy to terminate—“ Jesus 
the Son of God.” 

I may mention that though it is more than ten years since I published 
the view given above of this important text, I was not aware till a few 
days ago, that I had two such authorities as Dr. Adam Clarke and Pascal 
on my side. It is a great gratification to me now to find that so eminent 
a scholar as the former saw no difficulty in rendering Swew ex Oavarov, 
to raise from death. He considered it the prayer of the Redeemer as the 
head of his body the church, that he and his members might be raised 
from death and glorified together eternally. Pascal is not less an autho- 
rity in another way. I give his words. They will be found in the Pensées, 
art. xvili., seconde partie :—‘ Aux jours de sa chair, ayant offert avec un 
grand cri et larmes, ses pricres et ses supplications, 4 celui qui pouvait 
le tirer de la mort, il a été exancé selon son humble respect pour son Pére; 
et quoiqu’il fat le fils de Dieu, il a appris l’obéissance PAR TOUT CE QU’IL 
A SOUFFERT. Dieu la ressuscité.... \e faire vivre la vie de la gloire. 
C’est ce que Jesus Christ a obtenu, et qui a été accompli par sa resurree- 
tion.’ These words need no comment. Those italicized tell plainly 
enough what Pascal understood by Swew ex Pavarov; and those in 
capitals tell with equal plainness that he understood the verses to refer, 
not to one circumstance in our Lord’s history, but to the habit of his 
life. Indeed he says plainly in the immediate context, “ Ce sacrifice a 
duré toute sa vie.” 
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The other text is ‘‘ perhaps, the most perplexing in the New Testa- 
ment.” It occurs iu chap. ix. 16,17; “ For where a testament is, there 
must also of necessity be the death of the testator. For a testament is of 
force after men are dead; otherwise it is of no strength at all while the 
testator liveth.” 

It is scarcely possible to conceive greater confusion than that which 
this rendering has introduced into the whole argument of the apostle. 
Not the words before us only, but the statements which precede and 
follow them, are all rendered unintelligible. St. Paul is represented as 
having spoken (ix. 15) of the necessity of death “ for the redemption of 
the trangressions that were under the first testament.” Now a testament 
knows nothing of ¢ransgressions. Such an idea is foreign to its nature, it 
is simply A WILL bequeathing property. The thought is then forsaken as 
abruptly as it has been introduced, and a new reason altogether is found 
for that death of which mention has been made. And yet we have the 
conjunction for connecting the two sentences (for where a testament is) 
to tell us that the writer is pursuing his train of thought! And what is 
this new reason? A will is invalid without the death of the testator ! 
Where did St. Paul learn this? The only circumstance that gives it even 
the shadow of truth, is that it wswally happens, because while a man lives 
he has occasion for his own property. But there is no “necessity” in 
the case. Let a man denude himself of his property while living by a 
voluntary act, and his will is perfectly valid. Besides, our testator is not 
dead ; neither has he resigned anything. It is not as successors to him, 
but as joint heirs with him that we inherit the promises of God. The 
Mosaic enactments are next referred to in proof of the writer’s position, 
“whereupon neither the first testament was dedicated without blood.” 
In other words, Moses by appointing sacrifices to be offered for the ratifi- 
cation of God’s testament to Israel, proved the truth of the statement just 
made, viz., that where a testament is, the testator must die! Was this 
then the meaning of these Mosaic rites? St. Paul at least did not think 
so. For he returns to the idea of transgressions which he has introduced 
in ver. 15, and forsaken in ver. 16, 17, telling us in ver. 22, that the rites 
in question were for the remission of sin. What can be made of an argu- 
ment so thoroughly tangled? To attribute it to so close a reasoner as 
the apostle Paul, shews that we have read him to very little purpose. It 
is a striking proof of this that one of the ablest defenders of the present 
rendering, the late Professor Stuart was compelled to consider ver. 16, 17, 
as a parenthesis and unconnected with the main argument. 

What then is to be done? Another rendering is proposed. For 
where a covenant is there must of necessity be brought in the death of the 
mediating sacrifice. For a covenant is valid over dead sacrifices, since it is 
never of any force whilst the mediating sacrifice continues alive. 

There are two objections to this rendering : 

I. It is a strain upon the original. Aca@euevov the middle voice is 
made to take a passive signification, viz., sacrifice placed between, it being 
in this way that the sacrifice mediated. The only answer I have ever 
seen to this is that Christ placed himself between God and us: but this 
will not bear close examination. The apostle is not speaking of Christ 
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directly, but stating a general truth as the reason for Christ’s death; 
and that general truth is that in the case of a covenant, the victim placed 
between must die. 

II. It introduces confusion into the apostle’s argument. Covenants 
of old called for death on two occasions, and for two purposes. Death 
was called for when they were made, then a victim died. And death was 
called for when they were violated, then the violator died. God’s cove- 
nant with Abraham (Gen. xv.) is an example of the former; the death of 
Achan before Jericho (Joshua vii.) of the latter. I fully admit that the 
second of these deaths was the sequel of the first, for the contracting par- 
ties swore as they slew the victim, may we die in like manner if we prove 
unfaithful to our solemn vow! But I maintain that, nevertheless, they 
are perfectly distinct—that death to ratify a covenant made is one thing, 
and death as the penalty of a covenant broken is another thing ; and that no 
ingenuity can make these distinct ideas one, or treat them without confusion 
as if they were one. And this is my objection to the rendering before us, 
The apostle in ver. 15, is speaking of a covenant violated, and of that vio- 
lation calling for death. And how does he prove his position? By 
reminding us of cases which would have suited his point exactly, that of 
the sabbath-breaker (Numb. xv. 32—36), of the blasphemer (Levit. xxiv. 
10—14, 23), or of Achan? Or by reminding us that it had been ratified 
by sacrifice, to tell that death was its penalty if broken? No, but by 
saying that when covenants are made, victims die to ratify them, and 
that Christ died under this necessity as the ratification of the covenant of 
God, the victim placed between God and us. Can anything be imagined 
more unsatisfactory ? Christ did not so die. He was im no sense the 
ratification victim placed between God and us. His death was to atone 
for a covenant broken, not to ratify a covenant made. The necessity for 
that death was an after and later necessity, growing out of the ratification 
indeed, but still distinct and to be viewed distinctly. The one wasa 
provision that men might trust a covenant; the other, the fulfiment of 
that provision when a case occurred to demand it. 

I beg leave, therefore, to propose a rendering which does no violence 
to the original, and will bear us, as [ humbly think, through the whole 
argument. For where a covenant is, there must also of necessity be the 
death of the covenant-maker. For a covenant is confirmed over the dead, 
otherwise it is of no strength at all while the covenant-maker liveth. 

It will not, I suppose, be disputed that AcaOeucvov may be rendered 
covenant-maker. But supposing this point settled, the question remains, 
What is the meaning of the sentence. Ebrard expounds it to mean, that 
before a man can make a covenant with God, he must die. But this 
statement, I confess, is beyond my comprehension. I can well understand 
that if a man makes a covenant with God, and breaks it, he must die. 
And this I believe to be the meaning of St. Paul. He has been speaking 
in the immediately preceding context, of a broken covenant and of death 
as necessary to atone for such transgression. Then anticipating the ques- 
tion, why should death have been necessary—where a covenant is, he con- 
tinues, and that covenant is broken, there must also of necessity be the 
death of the unfaithful covenant-maker. Such a covenant has its due con- 
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firmation over his dead body, and has no respect at all paid to it whilst he 
continues to live. And was not this the very reason, he proceeds, why the 
first covenant was dedicated with the blood of victims, why the book and 
the people, and the vessels of the ministry and the tabernacle itself were 
sprinkled with it? These things were designed to shew that the sanction 
of that covenant was death, and that he that broke it, must either die 
himself or find some one to die in his stead, for “without shedding of 
blood was no remission.” 

But why, it may be asked, was not all this expressed by the apostle 
himself? He simply says, ‘“‘ Where a covenant is,” without adding, and 
that covenant is broken ; he also speaks of “the covenant-maker” merely, 
not of the unfaithful covenant-maker. This is only, I would answer, what 
frequently occurs in his extremely elliptical style. We are often obliged 
to turn to his contexts, to find the idea that was filling his mind, and thus 
to eke out the partial statements of some particular text. And both the 
preceding and succeeding context in this case, prove that a covenant broken 
was the idea that filled the apostle’s mind. 

Let me say a single word on the object of the argument. The apostle 
was writing to those whose early prejudices made them shrink from the 
doctrine of a suffering and dying Messiah ; the weak among them received 
it with fear and trembling, and they were surrounded by brethren in the 
flesh who reviled it as blasphemy. But they all believed that their sainted 
fathers, as Samuel, David, Hezekiah, had entered into rest with God. 
They could not do so, says the apostle, without death to atone for 
their transgressions of God’s covenant. You know that they were trans- 
gressors of that covenant; you know also that our law teaches that he that 
so transgresses, must either die himself or find a substitute to die for him. 
What then can you answer me? Will you cut off our sainted fathers from 
the hope of the eternal inheritance? In cutting them off, you cut off 
yourselves equally. Will you say that they can enter into it, without 
death? You dishonour the covenant of God in speaking thus. Will you 
say that the death of bulls and goats met the terrible sanction of that 
covenant? You cannot say so. You must acknowledge then that blessed 
truth which I am ever urging on you,—THE DEATH OF MESSIAH MET 
THE SANCTION OF THAT COVENANT, AND WHILE THE COVENANT IS 
HONOURED, ITS VIOLATORS LIVE. 

Such, dear Sir, is my view of the meaning of these two difficult texts. 
I am very far from wishing to dogmatize, but having devoted five years of 
close and earnest study to this epistle in preparing the two editions of my 
commentary, I may give my judgment. If I am wrong, I shall be most 
thankful to have it pointed out. If on the other hand I am right, the 
difficulty of both texts seems removed. In either case, I shall be thankful 
if some biblical critic and expositor more competent than myself, shall be 
induced by these remarks to give the church the benefit of his thoughts on 
the subject. 

Believe me, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
Wiri1am Tair. 
Parsonage, Rugby, Feb. 13th, 1857. 
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THE CODEX VATICANUS. 
To the Editor of ‘‘ The Journal of Sacred Literature.” 


Srr,—The accompanying letter from Dr. Tregelles is, I need not say, 
full of information, and very interesting. Asher, whom I met in Berlin 
in July, 1849, has himself gone the way of all flesh, but his representa- 
tives remain. They might yet publish what the departed has not con- 
tinued amongst us to be able to do. If Cardinal Mai’s autographs were 
given us, even scepticism itself would be laid to rest. I must profess 
myself meanwhile to be satisfied about what I doubted so long. 

It now only remains—1. To expect the issue of C. Mai’s edition; 
and 2, and most earnestly of all, to look for that photograph of the 
Vatican MS., which the recent experiments at the British Museum on the 
Epistles of Clemens prove to be possible. 

O. T. D. 


Plymouth, Feb. 2, 1857. 

“My pear S1r,—It will save time if I reply to you direct on the 
subject of your inquiry in the last number of the Journal of Sacred Lite- 
rature about the printed edition of the Codex Vaticanus B. You can, if 
you like, communicate what [ now send you to the Editor of that Journal. 
[ will endeavour to give you, in a few words, all that may be needed to 
complete the information conveyed in my addition to Mr. Horne’s Intro- 
duction, vol. iv. Almost all (or perhaps all) of what I may now state has 
been communicated to the public in various places. You are evidently 
unaware that Mr. Asher is dead; so that it is in vain to think of inquiries 
in that quarter. I will, however, give in detail my evidence that an edition 
of the Vatican MS. was printed under Cardinal Mai’s care. 

“My first witness is Cardinal Mai himself, who informed me in March, 
1846, that this edition of the LXX. and the Greek New Testament had 
been completed from the Vatican MSS. ; to this he added that it was not 
a fac-simile edition, but that it would be for general use, stating that the 
New Testament would be “avec des variantes, comme Vedition Anglaise de 
Mill.” (This was communicated to the public in my Book of Revelation 
translated from the ancient Greek text, 1848. Introduction, p. xxvi.) 

“Second, Chevalier Bunsen has repeatedly informed me that he had 
seen this edition of Cardinal Mai at Rome, though no copy of it was at- 
tainable; it consisted of (I think) four large volumes. 

“ Third, Mr. Asher told me himself, in July, 1849, that when at Rome 
a few months previously, the edition had been offered to him; the com- 
munications were made through Don Domenico Mostacci, who remained 
at the Altieri Palace in charge of the books, papers, ete., of the Cardinal, 
who was absent from Rome. When I was in that city, Don Domenico 
Mostacci was in the employ of Cardinal Mai, and of him I purchased, at the 
Altieri Palace, the chief works which the Cardinal had edited and pub- 
lished. Mr. Asher informed me that Signor Mostacci shewed him the 
stock of which the edition consisted, and also that he laid before him 
Cardinal Mai’s own copy with the corrections written in his own hand- 
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writing. Mr. Asher thought the terms too high (I think that he said that 
it would have been more than twenty thousand thalers for five hundred 
copies), and the negociation was broken off in consequence of the siege of 
Rome and its subsequent occupation by the French. 

“Fourth, M. le Docteur Ch. Daremberg, who was in 1850 Bibliothé- 
caire de l’Académie Nationale de Médecine at Paris (and who may still 
hold the same office as far as I know, but with the name changed to 
Impériale), informed me in May of that year that he had seen the printed 
edition and that MS. together in the Cardinal’s hands at the Altieri 
Palace a few weeks previously. He then held out expectations that the 
edition would appear before long. But delay is the ruling principle at 
Rome as to everything of ¢Ais kind. I mentioned the information that I 
had thus received from Dr. Daremberg in the Journal of Sacred Literature 
for July, 1850, p. 229. 

“T doubt whether any information of a precise kind could be obtained 
from compositors or others engaged in the work. Twenty years must 
have passed since the edition was printed ; and since that time the greater 
part of Cardinal Mai’s seventeen large quartos and twenty thick octavos, 
containing classical and patristic works in Greek and Latin, have issued, 
some printed at the Propaganda (alias Collegium Urbanum), and some 
“Typis Vaticanis.” There would be no difficulty in procuring all that 
was needed for printing Greek works in the Roman offices. 

“The existence of such a printed edition not as yet published, and 
remaining so for many years, may be contrary to all our experience in this 
country; but irrespective of the testimony of four witnesses that I have 
given above, I think that you would hardly pronounce it incredible if you 
bore in mind that in Italy there have been similar instances of delay. 
Thus the Arabic Bible, edited by Sergius Risius, which was published at 
Rome in 1672, had been completed about half a century before; and to 
come to our own times, Bugati’s Syro-Hexaplar text of Daniel appeared 
in 1820 after the editor’s death, though it had been completed thirty 
years before. 

I do most heartily wish that the Vatican MS. could be rescued from 
the unworthy obscurity to which it is now consigned. 

“More information relative to the edition of the Codex Vaticanus by 
Cardinal Mai might probably be obtained from Signor Mostacci than from 
any one else. Mr. Asher, it is probable, had nothing in writing that could 
be published, as the negociation was carried on personally between him 
and Mostacci at Rome. 

*T remain, my dear Sir, 
“Yours very truly, 
“S. P. TREGELLEs. 
“The Rev. O, T. Dobbin, LL.D., Ballivor, Kells.” 


DARIUS THE MEDE AND DARIUS HYSTASPES. 
To the Editor of “ The Journal of Sacred Literature.” 


Str,—May I be permitted to point out some reasons for differing 
M 2 
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from your correspondent Mr. Bosanquet on a question which has been so 
ably discussed by him in your Journal, as to whether “Darius the 
Mede,” and Darius Hystaspes, can be one and the same person, and 
consequently the correct date of the Babylonish captivity ? 

I. It appears that Scripture distinguishes between the two, as may be 
inferred from these reasons:—(1.) On the fall of Babylon it-is said, 
“Darius the Median took the kingdom, being about sixty-two years old” 
(Dan. v. 81). Again, “In the first year of the reign of Darius, the son 
of Ahasuerus, of the seed of the Medes, I Daniel understood by books the 
number of the years, whereof the word of the Lord came to Jeremiah the 
prophet, that he would accomplish seventy years in the desolation of 
Jerusalem” (ix. 1, 2.) This proves that the foretold seventy years’ 
captivity, which commenced according to Jeremiah in the fourth year of 
Jehoiakim, and the first of Nebuchadrezzar (see Jer. xxv. 1), for that 
prophet declared that the people of Judah “should serve the King of 
Babylon seventy years,” and that when the seventy years were accom- 
plished, God would punish the King of Babylon and the land of the 
Chaldeans” (verses 11, 12); and he evidently refers to the desolation of 
Jerusalem as commencing at the time when he was commissioned to 
deliver his testimony against the cities of Judah, according to the expres- 
sive words “ as it is this day” (ver. 18). This was eighteen or nineteen 
years before Nebuchadrezzar destroyed Jerusalem and carried Zedekiah to 
Babylon (see 2 Kings xxv. 8), and it appears to explain the mistake, 
which 1 think Mr. Bosanquet has committed in arguing as he does 
(J. S. L. for 1856, p. 429), that Daniel’s computation of the seventy 
years’ captivity (ix. 2), is to be counted from the time of the destruction 
of Jerusalem, and will consequently bring us into the reign of Darius 
Hystaspes, whereas is it not evident from the words of Jeremiah, that the 
predicted desolation commenced eighteen or nineteen years earlier, viz., in 
the first year of Nebuchadrezzar, and therefore it will not bring us into 
the reign of Darius Hystaspes according to the received chronology of 
that period ? 

(2.) Some time subsequently to “ the first year of Darius the Mede,” 
we find Cyrus “in the first year of his reign making a proclamation” to 
restore the Jews to Jerusalem, in order that “the word of the Lord by the 
mouth of Jeremiah might be fulfilled” (Ezra i. 1). In other words, that 
after the seventy years of desolation had expired with the fall of Judah’s 
enemy the King of Babylon, the Jews would be restored to their own land 
by him whom Isaiah had designated by name (Coresh or Cyrus) 200 
years previously on his obtaining the throne of that king under whom 
their deportation had taken place. 

We find further, that in the reign of two of Cyrus’ successors, “ the 
adversaries of Judah” succeeded in “ frustrating the purpose of Cyrus 
King of Persia even until the reign of Darius King of Persia” (Ezra 
iv. 5). The names of these two kings are given by the sacred writer as 
Ahasuerus or Ahashverosh, and Artaxerxes, and the copy of the letter of 
Artaxerxes, prohibiting the building of the city, is specially recorded with 
this remark, ‘So the work of the house of God ceased unto the second 
year of the reign of Darius King of Persia” (ver. 24). Moreover, men- 
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tion is made by the same writer of the three kings of Persia by whose 
commandment the work of building was originally commenced, carried on 
and completed, viz., Cyrus, Darius and Artaxerxes (vi. 14). Thus then 
we have in Scripture the names of a succession of kings who occupied the 
throne of Babylon, and who consequently held the Jews in subjection, 
viz. :— 

1. “Darius the Mede,” who took the kingdom of the Chaldeans 
(Dan. v. 31). 

2. “Cyrus King of Persia,” who gave the Jews permission to rebuild 
their temple (Ezra i. 1). 

3. “ Ahasuerus,” in the beginning of whose reign enemiés brought an 
accusation against the Jews (Ezra v. 6). 

4, “ Artaxerxes,” who suspended the building of the temple (Ezra iv. 
1—22). 

5. “Darius King of Persia,” who renewed the edict of Cyrus, and 
in whose reign the temple was finished (Ezra vi. 1—12). 

6. “ Artaxerxes King of Persia, king of kings,” who gave two edicts 
in the seventh and twentieth years of his reign respecting the temple ser- 
vice and rebuilding Jerusalem (Ezra vii. 26; Neh. ii. 1—8). 

Does not this accord with the number and succession of kings men- 
tioned by Herodotus and in Ptolemy’s Canon as kings of Persia at that 
period (the Ahasuerus and Artaxerxes of Scripture standing for Cambyses 
and Smerdis of profane history), with the exception of Darius the Mede? 
And if we accept the testimony of Xenophon’s statements (which in point 
of value would equal the testimony of an historian of the present day 
recording events which occurred at the accession of the House of Bruns- 
wick), that Cyaxares was King of the Medes at the time of the fall of 
Babylon (Cyropedia, |. viii.), together with that of Josephus, who tells us 
that “Darius the Mede was the son of Astyages, and had another name 
amongst the Greeks (Antiquities, x., xi. 4), does not this accord with what 
is said in Scripture respecting the kings of the Medes (Jer. li. 11—28) 
being employed in the destruction of Babylon? when they had precedence 
of the Persians, as we may gather from the Book of Daniel, who always 
mentions them first, whereas in Esther, describing a later period in his- 
tory, the order is reversed. And can we therefore have any difficulty in 
identifying “ Darius the Mede” of Scripture with the Cyaxares King of 
the Medes of Xenophon? 

Mr. Bosanquet considers that as the name of “ Darius the Mede” is 
not to be found in any inscription, that is an argument in favour of con- 
cluding him to be one with Darius Hystaspes. If however we call to 
mind how common it is for various authors to speak of the same king 
under different names (e. g., Josephus tells us that at the deatn of Xerxes, 
the kingdom came to his son Cyrus, whom, he adds, “the Greeks call 
Artaxerxes ”’ (Antiquities, xi. vi. 1), but had he omitted this explanation, 
what a controversy might not the historian have caused by his declaration 
that Cyrus succeeded Xerxes), there is less difficulty in considering the 
“Cyaxares” of Xenophon to be the “Darius the Mede” of Daniel. 
And the mention of that name on the Behistun Rock (to which Mr. 
Bosanquet refers, though he draws a different inference from what I have 
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always thought to be the most probable one), in connexion with the rebel- 
lion of the Median Phraortes against Darius Hystaspes, when he claimed 
to be “ Xathrites of the race of Cyawares,” appears to shew that the last 
King of the Medes must have been Cyaxares, and not Astyages, according 
to Herodotus, as a claimant to the throne would naturally ground his 
claims upon being descended from the last king whose name was known, 
and whose reign was remembered. With the knowledge therefore from 
Scripture, that “ Darius the Mede” took the throne of Babylon at the 
capture of the city, from Xenophon that “Cyaxares” was King of the 
Medes at the time, and from an inscription on the Behistun Rock that an 
impostor in the reign of Darius Hystaspes claimed to be of the race of 
Cyaxares, does it not confirm the long-entertained opinion that Darius the 
Mede and Cyaxares are one and the same person ? 

(3.) The inference from prophecy seems to forbid our considering 
“ Darius the Mede” and Darius Hystaspes to be the same person on this 
ground. Daniel writes, “Also I, in the first year of Darius the Mede, 
etc. ;—there shall stand up yet three kings in Persia, and the fourth shall be 
far richer than they all; and by his strength through his riches he shall 
stir up all against the realm of Grecia” (xi. 1, 2). As I conclude it is 
admitted by all that this refers to the first year of the reign of ‘“ Darius 
the Mede” over the united kingdoms of Media and Chaldea, and that 
Cyrus was at that time King of Persia, the prophecy declares that after 
that time three kings should reign in Persia previous to the appearance of 
the great invader of Greece, which agrees with the testimony of profane 
history, e.g., that of Herodotus, in placing three kings,—Cambyses, 
Smerdis, and Darius Hystaspes,—between Cyrus and Xerxes, whose 
famous expedition against Greece is so well known, and concerning which 
the historian testifies to his wealth, when he declares that the attacking 
army consisted of 1,700,000 men (Herod., vii. 60), the largest number 
probably ever collected together under one leader. Is not this sufficient 
to prove that “Darius the Mede’’ must have preceded Darius Hystaspes 
by some years, and that as three sovereigns intervened between the time 
of their reigns on the throne of Chaldea, and two on that of Persia, they 
could not have been the same person ? 

II. The testimony of profane history, which has already been referred 
to, seems to confirm this inference from Scripture. For though Herodotus 
makes no mention of “ Darius the Mede,” and records the termination of 
the Median monarchy in a manner differing from that of Xenophon (M. 
Rollin justly remarks, that ‘ Xenophon is infinitely more worthy of credit 
than Herodotus on the subject of Cyrus’ life, as he served a long time 
under the younger Cyrus, and says in the beginning of the Cyropedia, 
‘I advance nothing but what has been told me’” (Ane. Hist., vol. ii., 
chap. 1), yet it is clear from the genealogy which he gives of Darius 
Hystaspes, that no mention is made of Ahasuerus, or Cyaxares (doubtless 
the same according to Sir Isaac Newton), or any other name at all like it 
who is declared by Daniel to be the father or ancestor of “ Darius the 
Mede.” The genealogy is thus traced from Herodotus (see Polymnia, 
vii., 11), according to Larcher’s note on the subject :— 
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Achemenes. 
| 


Teispes. 


| 
Cambyses, whom Herodotus here mentions. 
| 
Cyrus, ditto. 
l 





Cambyses (husband of Mandane). Teispes. 
Cyrus (founder of the Monarchy). nities 

Cambyses. Arsames. 
Syetienes. 

Darius. 


This genealogy agrees with that on the Behistun Rock, excepting 
three descents, which appear to be omitted. It reads as follows :— 
“Says Darius the king—My father was Hystaspes, of Hystaspes the 
father was Arsames, of Arsames the father was Ariyaramnes, of Ariya- 
ramnes the father was Teispes, of Teispes the father was Acheemenes.” 
Do not these genealogical lists afford a strong confirmation that “ Darius 
the Mede,” the son or descendant of Ahasuerus according to Dan. ix. 1, 
must be a distinct person from Darius the Persian, amongst whose ances- 
tors no such name appears ? 

Further, the account on the Behistun Rock of the succession of Per- 
sian kings, viz., Cyrus, Cambyses, Gomatis the Magian (Smerdis), Darius 
Hystaspes, agrees so exactly with the history of Herodotus, that it ap- 
pears impossible to make a Darius, who clearly reigned in Persia three 
reigns after Cyrus, the same as a Darius who according to the tes- 
timony of Scripture, certainly reigned in Babylon defore Cyrus. No one, 
I think, can doubt that the relation by Herodotus (Clio, i., 188—191), 
of the capture of Babylon by Cyrus, is the same as that foretold by Isaiah 
and Jeremiah, and described by Daniel, when Belshazzar was slain, and 
“Darius the Mede took the kingdom;” and in order to account for He- 
rodotus’ omission of the name of Darius, it should not be forgotten that 
the historian’s chief object was to give the history of the kings of Persia 
and not of Media, and as he particularly notices that he gives the history 
of Cyrus upon “ Persian authorities,” while admitting there were “ three 
other ways of relating his history” (Clio, i., 95), is it not likely that his 
informants omitted to mention the name of the last king of the Medes, 
whose reign over the Chaldeans after the fall of Babylon could not have 
extended over above one or two years, when Cyrus added the kingdoms 
of Media and Babylon to his hereditary kingdom of Persia? And the 
union of the forces of Media and Persia at the siege foretold by Isaiah 
xxi. 2, before the kingdom of the Medes had come to a termination, 

I have already noticed from Jeremiah li. 11, is confirmed by the account 
which Megasthenes gives of the prediction attributed to Nebuchadnezzar 
shortly before his death: ‘‘.4 Persian mule shall come, who by the help 
of your own gods fighting for him, shall bring slavery upon you, whose 
assistant or fellow-agent herein, shall be the Mede” (Apud Euseb. 
Prep. Evan., lib. ix.) I think, therefore, that the omission of ‘* Darius the 
Mede” by Herodotus in his account of the fall of Babylon, is no proof 
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that we are to conclude that it refers to a Darius who succeeded to the 
throne nearly twenty years later. 

But more than this, if Herodotus’ testimony is of any value with 
respect to the fall of Babylon and the reign of Darius Hystaspes, it is im- 
possible to make that king the same person as the Darius who took the 
kingdom when Belshazzar was overthrown. For the date of the former 
event may be thus calculated :—All accounts agree in placing the battle of 
Marathon on the 29th of September in the third year of the seventy-second 
Olympiad B.c. 490, which occurred according to Herodotus (vii., 1, 4), 
four years before the death of Darius Hystaspes, who reigned altogether, 
he says, thirty-six years. Add to this eight months for the reign of 
Smerdis (Her., iii., 68), seven years and five months for that of Cambyses 
(iii., 66), and twenty-nine for that of Cyrus (i., 214), and we get the fol- 
lowing date for the first of Cyrus’ reign: 490+32+48+429=559 B.c. 
And as according to the Canon of Ptolemy he reigned in Chaldea for only 
nine years, the fall of Babylon is naturally dated B.c. 538—9. Now, we 
have Scripture authority for asserting that “‘ Darius the Mede” was sixty- 
two years old at that time, and as Darius Hystaspes was only a little more 
than that at the time of his death four years after the battle of Marathon, 
and nearly fifty years after the fall of Babylon (which may be proved from 
Herodotus thus :—Darius Hystaspes was scarcely twenty years of age at 
Cyrus’ death (Clio, i. 209), and by adding the years of his own reign with 
those of the two intervening kings would make him about sixty-four when 
he died), it is impossible, if Herodotus is to be relied upon, to make 
Darius the Mede” and Darius Hystaspes one and the same person. 

Mr. Bosanquet concludes his letter on this subject (see J. S. L., Jan., 
1857, p. 460), with these four arguments :—lst. “That the seventy 
years’ desolation in Jerusalem (Dan. ix. 2), coming towards an end in the 
first of Darius, and seventy years’ fasts in commemoration of the deso- 
lation (Zech. vii. 5), which were completed in the fourth of Darius, must 
terminate in the reign of the same Darius, 7. e., the son of Hystaspes. 
Tn reply to this, it appears that Mr. Bosanquet considers the seventy 
years’ desolation, according to Jeremiah, to commence and end synchroni- 
cally with that of Zechariah, whereas I think I have shewn that Jeremiah’s 
computation extends from the first year of Nebuchadnezzar to the fall of 
Babylon ; and Zedekiah’s commences with the fall of Jerusalem in the 
nineteenth year of Nebuchadnezzar, and terminates in the fourth year of 
that Darius who permitted the Jews to resume the building of the temple 
according to the original edict of Cyrus, after the prohibition of the two 
intervening kings, as it is said in Ezra iv. 24; v. 1: “So the work ceased 
unto the second year of the reign of Darius King of Persia. Zhen the 
prophets Haggai and Zechariah prophecied unto the Jews,” ete. 

2. “That the fourth year of Darius counted from the time he took 
the kingdom when about sixty-two years of age, was B.c. 490, which 
added to seventy years’ desolation, makes the date of the fall of Jerusalem 
B.C. 560.”” Is not this argued upon the assumption that “ Darius the 
Mede” and Darius Hystaspes are one and the same person? which I ven- 
ture to think has not been proved. 

3. “ That St. Matthew tells us that there were fourteen generations 
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from the captivity to Christ, i.e., 14 x 40=560,” which Mr. Bosanquet 
considers to be the date of the fall of Jerusalem, but this is too indefinite 
to rest an argument upon, for St. Matthew equally says, “ the generations 
from Abraham to David are fourteen generations,” which instead of being 
confined to 560 years, include a period of about 900 years. 

4. “That Demetrius tells us that the last captivity of Judah was 338 
years, three months before the reign of Ptolemy Philopater, i.e., B.c. 
Nov. 222+4+338=s.c. Aug. 560.” I think this may be answered in two 
ways. It is either an incorrect reading of tA» (338) for 7Ey (368); or 
else Demetrius may have mistakenly shortened the chronology of that time, 
as the Jews of more recent times have, intentionally, the chronology of 
the same period ; the Talmudical doctors in the Seder Olam Rabba (their 
popula rwork on chronology), being barefaced enough to declare that there 
were only four kings of Persia, instead of ten, from Cyrus to Darius 
Codomanus, with the evident design of shewing that Daniel’s prophecy 
of the seventy weeks was not fulfilled in Christ’s death, for the chrono- 
logy of Demetrius on this point, if correctly handed down to us, will 
neither agree with the inference, which I have endeavoured to shew may 
be drawn from Scripture on the subject, nor with that of Josephus, who 
says, a democratical government amongst the Jews lasted, as I understand 
him, to include from the time of Nebuchadnezzar’s burning the temple, 
“until king Antiochus Eupator, 414 years” (Antiq., xx., x., i.). Antio- 
chus Eupator reigned two years from B.c. 164—162. Therefore 
164+ 414 would give 578 B.c. as the date of the burning of the temple ; 
or if Josephus is to be understood as calculating from Cyrus’ restoration 
of the Jews, it would give that date for the close of the seventy years’ 
captivity, and make the chronology of that period still longer than Deme- 
trius appears todo. There are other arguments which might be brought 
forward respecting the fulfilment of Daniel’s prophecy of the seventy 
weeks connected with the interesting subject which has been so largely 
considered in the Journal of Sacred Literature, but I venture to think the 
more the matter is sifted, the more impossible it will appear to consider 
“Darius the Mede” and Darius Hystaspes are one and the same person. 

I remain, Sir, yours faithfully. 
B. W. Savie. 
Newport, Barnstaple, Feb. 14th, 1857. 


P.S. I would notice one more argument which Mr. Bosanquet uses. 
If I do not misunderstand him, he considers that an imperfect Babylonian 
inscription, found at Senkereh by Mr. Loftus, and deciphered by Sir H. 
Rawlinson to this effect, “Cyrus . . . . who has taken care of the temples 
of Bit-Saggath and Bit-Zida, the son of Cambyses, the powerful... . I 
am he,” (p. 445) proves that Cambyses had a son called Cyrus, in contra- 
diction to Herodotus who makes him die childless, and refers to one who 
had these temples in his possession before “ Darius the Mede took the 
kingdom.” But in the first place may not this Cyrus with more proba- 
bility be the father of the one Cambyses who conquered Egypt, and the 
son of the other Cambyses, who was the husband of Mandane, according 
to the genealogy given above? And in the second place it appears from 
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another Babylonian inscription translated by Dr. Hincks (see Layard’s 
Nineveh and Babylon, p. 529) that the two temples “ Bit-Shaggatha and 
Bit-Zida were built by Nabukudurruchun king of Babylon, son of Nabu- 
buluchar king of Babylon,” and therefore as belonging to the all-powerful 
Babylonian monarchy, they could not have been possessed by any Cyrus 
before the destruction of Belshazzar, when “ Darius the Mede” took the 
kingdom; and after whose death they naturally fell, with the whole of the 
spoils of Chaldea, to that Cyrus who was the conqueror of Babylon. 





ON DANIEL AND EZRA, COMPARED WITH THE INSCRIP- 
TIONS AT BEHISTUN. 


Sir,—In the number of the Journal of Sacred Literature for July 
1856, I noticed a striking apparent confirmation, from the recently-disco- 
vered Babylonian inscriptions, of Daniel’s narrative, in which the prophet 
tells us he was made, by Belshazzar, the third ruler in the kingdom. It 
may not be uninteresting, at a time in which there is so much discussion 
about points connected with Assyrian, Chaldean and Medo-Persian chro- 
nology, to call attention again, to other secular confirmations of sacred 
history and prophecy ; and especially to those drawn from the rock-tablets 
of Behistun. We shall thus, perhaps, see, that while we do not deny the 
possibility of error of numerical regnal statements in the Scriptures, 
through (not the want of the fullest opportunity of acquiring accurate 
information, but) the negligence of transcribers—no merely probable in- 
ferences from the Assyrian inscriptions can claim to be admitted against 
the express numerical testimony of Holy Writ. 

1. Herodotus and Xenophon, though differing in other points, agree 
in saying that Babylon was taken and its royal dynasty overthrown, by 
Cyrus at the head of a Medo-Persian army. 

Now it will not be doubted that Isaiah (xlv. 1—3,) predicts the con- 
quest of Babylon by an illustrious leader named Cyrus (Coresh). But the 
same prophet, when predicting the overthrow of Babylon (xxi. 9), says 
(xxi. 2): “Go up, O Elam; besiege O Media.” Hence, Isaiah may be 
considered as expressly predicting that Babylon should be taken and its 
dynasty ‘overthrown by Cyrus, at the head of a Medo-Persian army. And 
it may be fairly regarded as a necessary inference from these predictions, 
that Babylon was to become subject to a Medo-Persian sovereign. 

Again, it will not be denied that the Cyrus (Coresh), who says (Isa. 
xliv. 28), “to Jerusalem thou shalt be built; and ¢o the temple thy foun- 
dation shall be laid,” is the same Cyrus, before whom (xlv. 1), “the God 
of Israel looses the loins of kings (especially of Belshazzar, Dan. v. 6), 
and opens the two-leaved gates (especially of Babylon).” But Ezra posi- 
tively testifies (i. 1, 2; v. 13), that the Cyrus who passed a decree for the 
rebuilding of the temple at Jerusalem, was King both of Persia and Baby- 
lon. We thus, through Ezra, are enabled beyond all question, to identify 
the Cyrus of Isaiah with the Persian Cyrus of Daniel. 

An objector may doubtless say, that the prophet Daniel nowhere 
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asserts that Babylon was besieged and taken by a Medo-Persian army 
under Cyrus. True: but he tells us (v. 28, 30), that on the same night 
in which Belshazzar was slain, God declared that “he had finished Bel- 
shazzar’s kingdom.” And to shew that the final overthrow, not only of 
Belshazzar, but also of the Chaldean dynasty was implied, it is added, 
“God hath given thy kingdom to the Medes and Persians.” And we can- 
not, without offering something like violence to the obvious tenor of the 
scriptural narrative, suppose that Darius* the Mede did not at once 
receive the kingdom which had belonged to Belshazzar. 

I may add, that Daniel’s narrative certainly teaches that Cyrus the 
Persian succeeded Darius the Mede on the throne of Babylon, and 
almost certainly that Cyrus became also sovereign of Media as well as 
Babylon. 

To proceed a little farther with the comparison of Isaiah with Daniel. 
The former prophet teaches us that at the time of the overthrow of Baby- 
lon, Cyrus was the great, preéminent military chieftain ; but he throws no 
light upon the question, Was Cyrus, then, inferior in royal dignity and 
authority to a king of Media? But surely this point would seem to be 
settled by the language of the vision in the eighth chapter of Daniel, 
which was seen in the third year of Belshazzar. It is said of the Medo- 
Persian ram (viii. 3, 20), that ‘the higher royal horn came up last.” We 
appear, therefore, to be here informed that, when the ram was pushing 
westward, etc., with triumphant success against Croesus and Babylon, the 
Persian chief was already not only a royal horn, but also, superior to the 
Median horn. If so,’ Darius the Mede could not have ascended the throne 
of Babylon without the consent and permission of Cyrus. 

2. Herodotus informs us that two kings, Cambyses, and Smerdis the 
Magian usurper, successively intervened between Cyrus and Darius Hys- 
taspes. And what do we learn from Ezra on this point? At the close of 
his fourth chapter (ver. 23), we find that Artaxerxes immediately preceded 
Darius; and when we read verses 5, 6, 7, of the same chapter, we cannot 
reasonably doubt that Ahasuerus intervened between Cyrus and Artax- 
erxes. Ahasuerus will thus be Cambyses, and Artaxerxes the Magian, 





a A learned writer, Dr. Hales, thinks that Belshazzar was slain by conspirators, 
and succeeded by Laborosoarchad, who was slain nine months afterwards in a con- 
spiracy, when the kingdom was voluntarily offered by the Babylonians to Darius the 
Mede. Dr. Hales also thinks that Cyrus did not take Babylon until seventeen years 
afterwards. 

6 Neither Herodotus, nor Ptolemy’s Canon, nor the fragment of Berosus in Jose- 
phus, makes any mention of Darius the Mede, as King of Babylon. There is no rea- 
son to suppose that the 120 provinces alluded to in Dan. vi. 1, formed 120 of the 127 
mentioned in Esther i.1. The sacred historian thus writes:—‘ Darius the Median 
took the kingdom (of the Chaldeans): and it pleased Darius to set over the kingdom 
120 princes, i.e., over the Chaldean kingdom.” Great Britain and Ireland comprise 117 
counties or provinces; and the provinces of the Chaldean kingdom may not have 
been much larger than our counties. After Darius had established his empire from 
India to the extreme point of Egypt bordering on Ethiopia, he may be supposed, 
without any reference to the 120 provinces of the Babylonian kingdom (called by He- 
rodotus the Assyrian empire—dpx%), to have divided his whole vast realm into 127 
provinces, for the purposes of taxation. The Ahasuerus of Esther was probably the 
grandson of Darius, Artaxerxes Longimanus. 
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Smerdis. I add what may be viewed as a necessary inference from Scrip- 
ture, that Cyrus was certainly King of Media as well as of Persia and 
Babylon. For we read in Ezra vi. 2, that at the beginning of the reign 
of Darius he was sovereign of “ Achmetha in the province of the Medes.” 
It was too early in his reign to have achieved the conquest of Media, 
which must therefore have already formed a part of the empire which 
Cambyses received from his father Cyrus, who, doubtless, at the death of 
Darius the Mede, became sovereign of Media and Babylon, as well as of 
Persia. 

3. The Behistun rock.tablets teach us that Cambyses (Kabujiya) was 
the son and successor of Cyrus, and sovereign of Persia and Media ; that 
he put to death his brother, and afterwards invaded Egypt. He appears 
to have undoubtedly received Media from his father Cyrus. The inscrip- 
tions teach us also, that the Magian usurper succeeded Cambyses, and 
was put to death by Darius Hystaspes, who ascended the throne which 
had belongéd to Cambyses; and that, early in the reign of Darius, an im- 
postor arose, who claimed the sovereignty of Babylon, but was overcome 
and slain by Darius. As this rebellion took place in Babylon, at the com- 
mencement of Darius’ reign, we necessarily infer that Babylon formed a 
part of the empire which Darius acquired on the death of the Magian, 
Smerdis. If so, Babylon as well as Media must have belonged to Cam- 
byses, and been inherited from his father Cyrus. Indeed, the very fact 
that (as the Behistun tablets declare,) Cambyses marched from Persia into 
Egypt, is a proof that he inherited Mesopotamia, Syria and Palestine, 
from his father. The rock-tablets, as we have already seen, agree with 
Herodotus in stating that two sovereigns, Cambyses and the Magian 
usurper, intervened between Cyrus and Darius. Ezra also, the sacred 
historian, inserts the names of Ahasuerus and Artaxerxes between those 
of Cyrus and Darius. 

G. B. 

P.S.—Dr. Hincks and Colonel Rawlinson are of opinion that Nineveh 
was taken by the Medes cir. 625 B.c. It has been supposed that as 
Pharaoh-Necko is said (2 Kings xxiii. 29,) to have marched against the 
King of Assyria, that at that time (cir. 610 B.c.,) Nineveh had not yet 
been finally taken. But this is not a sufficient argument, as Ezra (vi. 22) 
calls Darius Hystaspes “the King of Assyria;” and Herodotus calls the 
realm of the Babylonian Labynetus, ‘“ the Assyrian dominion.” 





BIBLICAL CHRONOLOGY. 
To the Editor of the Journal of Sacred Literature. 


Sir,—Permit me to offer a few last words in reply to Dr. Hinck’s letter 
in your Journal of January, p. 462. It is seldom in controversy that two 
disputants are equally willing to rest the decision of the question between 
them on the settlement of a single matter of fact. Such fortunately is the 
case in this instance. Dr. Hincks candidly admits, that if Mr. Airy has 
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proved that the eclipse of the 28th May, B.c. 585, is that which termi- 
nated the Lydian war, “it would be impossible to maintain the received 
chronology.” I have already declared in your Journal of July last, p. 430, 
that ‘whenever the decision of Mr. Airy and Mr. Hind shall have been 
set aside, the first of whom has stated, that ‘the date B.c. 585, is now 
established for the eclipse of Thales beyond the possibility of doubt,’ I 
shall be the first to revise my opinion.” We are both, I believe, honestly 
in search of the truth, and both content that the rejection or adoption of 
our respective schemes of chronology should rest upon the determination 
of this cardinal date in ancient history. So let the matter rest. 

In leaving the question, however, in this position, I would not be 
supposed to express any doubt in my own mind that it has already been 
finally decided. Dr. Hincks, who has thrown around the subject a mys- 
terious array of figures, does not profess to maintain more than a con- 
jectural opinion “that the effect of the correction of the secular equations, 
such as would suit the eclipse of Agathocles, might bring the shadow of 
the moon over a possible field of battle in either 603 or 610.” He states, 
indeed, that he “ entertains no doubt that the eclipse of 18th May, 603, 
was that which terminated the Lydian war ;” but I do not understand 
that he has advanced any further towards a proof of his convictions, than 
when in August last, at the Meeting of the Society for the promotion of 
Science, he observed, ‘‘ I should be glad to be informed what the track of 
the moon’s shadow was in the eclipse of May, 603.” Nor do I think 
that the historical grounds of his present opinion can rest upon any very 
solid or consistent foundation, when I call to mind that in July last a 
decided preference was given by him to the eclipse of B.c. 621. For the 
satisfaction, however, of those who have done me the favor of examining 
my arguments, and who are disposed to enter into my view of the ques- 
tion, I may state that I have recently received an assurance from the very 
highest astronomical authority, that no competent person can entertain 
any doubt as to the true date of the eclipse being B.c. 585. 

II. Dr. Hincks has also expressed himself ready to abandon the 
received chronology, if I can substantiate my opinion, that the thirty-five 
years’ reign of Astyages, king of Media, terminated in the year B.c. 539. 
This again is a question which must be ultimately decided by reference to 
the date of the eclipse of Thales. Cyaxares, the father of Astyages, was 
reigning at the time of the eclipse. If therefore B.c. 585 is the true 
date, Cyaxares must have died after the year 585, not in the year 595, 
“the latest possible date” according to Dr. Hincks, and the accession 
and death of Astyages must be lowered in proportion. There is no ques- 
tion that, whether right or wrong, the ancients universally considered the 
year 585 to be the date of the eclipse of Thales; and if so, must have 
placed the reigns of Cyaxares and Astyages lower than we find them in 
the received chronology. There is no question also that the conquest 
of Astyages by Cyrus was placed by the earliest chronologists in the 55th 
Olympiad, B.c. 560. It is equally clear that in some of the copies of 
Ptolemy’s Canon, viz., in the only two copies known to Syncellus, called 
the Astronomical Canon and the Ecclesiastical Canon, the death of 


’ Astyages is placed in the year B.c. 539. Now Herodotus tells us that 
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the Medes held possession of that part of Asia which is beyond the river 
Halys for 128 years, exclusive of the twenty-eight years of Scythian 
dominion ; and the termination of the period is undoubtedly fixed at the 
conquest of Astyages by Cyrus in B.c. 560; after which Cyrus added by 
conquest the provinces on this side the Halys. He also as distinctly tells 
us that the reigns of four successive Kings of Media, viz. :— 
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amounting together to 150 years terminated at the same point of time. 
How is this evident contradiction to be explained? Much has been 
written concerning it, and nothing satisfactory. I submit that a very 
ancient mode of solving the difficulty was by counting the 128 years from 
the year B.c. 688 and ending them in B.c. 560, and by counting the 150 
years from the same date and ending them in B.c. 539; and that if both 
ancients and moderns are correct in placing the eclipse of Thales in B.c. 
585, this is the only mode of solution consistent with what we are told in 
history concerning Astyages, who confessedly lived for some years after 
his defeat by Cyrus, and according to Ctesias on terms of alliance with 
his conquerors, and who was buried with kingly honours. I do not ques- 
tion the correctness of Dr. Hincks’ translation of the word zapég, as 
“exclusive of.” But the question still remains, whether Herodotus 
intended to express that the Medes reigned 128 years, from which the 
years of Scythian domination were to be excluded, or 128 years after 
having excluded the years of Scythian domination from the computation. 

The chronological question as regards an important period in Bible 
history of nearly 200 years, from the invasion of Judea by Sennacherib 
in the 14th year of Hezekiah to the rebuilding of the temple in the reign 
of Darius, stands thus; the commonly received dates are, 
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The correctness of the intervals between these several dates is so 
clearly established, that neither of them can be raised or lowered without 
affecting the other two to the same extent. 

I. Now Sir Gardner Wilkinson has undertaken to shew from the 
tombs of the sacred bulls at Memphis, that the invasion of Sennacherib 
in the time of Tirhakah and Hezekiah must be lowered many years. 

II. If astronomers, ancient and modern, are correct as regards the 
eclipse of B.c. 585, the Jast year of Pharaoh-Necho, the first year of 
Nebuchadnezzar, the fall of Jerusalem, and all the events connected with 
those kings must be lowered to the extent of about 26 years. 

U1. Daniel, Demetrius, and St. Matthew, as shewn in my last letter, 
bring down the date of the fall of Jerusalem and the rebuilding of the 
Temple about the same number of years. 

T an, ete., 
Claysmore, Feb. 8th, 1857. J. W. BosanQuEt. 
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ON THE ORIGIN OF THE WORD SABBATH. 


Tue usual statement on this subject is, that the word sabbath is derived 
from the Hebrew sabat maw, to rest, keep holiday, or keep the sabbath : 
itself a verb of uncertain origin. 

I have long been of opinion that the reverse of this is really the case, 
and that far from being derived from the verb naw, that verb was itself 
derived from the sabbath, in the sense of “holy rest,” Some other 
etymology has therefore to be sought for, and such a one may easily be 
pointed out. 

The real meaning of the sabbath I believe to be ¢he seventh day, and 
that it is derived from the Hebrew term for seven, namely, sabdah yxo and 
maw (or nvr sabath). Nothing can be more simple and direct than this 
origin of the word, but it is of course open to the question which attends 
most Hebrew etymologies ; namely, what was the true pronunciation of 
the Hebrew word nyx»? Numerous Hebrew words are found in the 
Assyrian inscriptions ; and the Assyrian always, as far as I have observed, 
renders the Hebrew letter y ain by a vowel. Thus, for instance, rw arabia 
is rendered aridi; yrs four, is rendered arba; by: dominus, is rendered 
bel or Jil (as the Greeks rendered it Aydos). Consequently I should 
naturally read nyzw as sadat. But I have recently fortunately discovered 
what was the Assyrian term for seven (which has been hitherto a desi- 
deratum). It was sabata. This establishes the ancient pronunciation of 
the word so clearly, that I feel more confirmed in my opinion that we 
have here the true origin of the sabbath-day. This word sabata occurs 
in the British Museum series, plate 25, line 28, and is followed in the 
same page, line 34 by the term for eight, asumun or ashmun, which also 
agrees closely with the Hebrew mw shmunah. So also do the other 
numerals as far as yet ascertained. 


H. F. Taxsor. 
Lacock Abbey. 





SYRIAC MANUSCRIPTS. 
To the Editor of the Journal of Sacred Literature. 


Dear Srr,—Your correspondent CLERicus puts two questions in your 
last number, to which I am sorry my time will not permit me now to fur- 
nish a fuller reply. 

1. He asks respecting Mr. Isaac Salkinson’s Hebrew translation of 
the Epistle to the Romans. Will you allow me to refer him to the 
Clerical Journal for 1855, p. 286 (No. 50), for an estimate of that work 
from one who has carefully examined it ? 

2. He refers to Mr. Cureton’s article in the Quarterly for October 
1845, in which reference is made to the importance of some collections of 
canons which are to be found among the Syriac MSS. in the British 
Museum. I beg to inform Clericus that I have examined most, if not all 
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of these documents, and made a note of their contents; I can therefore 
speak to their importance. This however arises not so much from the 
presence of new materials, as from the evidence afforded by the MSS., to 
the genuineness of the Greek (and Latin) texts, including canons, creeds, 
and names of subscribers. The Syrian canons are not all of one trans- 
lation. The most ancient MS. collection dates about a.D. 500. The 
Syriac texts do not always present the same readings as those in Greek 
and Latin. For example the Biblical canon of the Council of Laodicea, 
which is variously regarded as an extension of the fifty-ninth, or as the 
sixtieth, is wanting. Again there is a creed of Athanasius which is quite 
different from the Athanasian Creed. There are important differences in 
the lists of subscribers’ names. For instance the Council of Nice is gene- 
rally supposed to have been adhered to by ¢hree hundred and eighteen 
bishops; but a list which I have been enabled to restore, contains the 
names of ¢wo hundred and eighteen bishops, and two presbyters. There 
are a few inscriptions and historical notes, but not any which I have seen, 
of great extent; they are mostly very short. Doubtless the most valuable 
things are the collection of Hippolytus, the Synodicon of Damasus, and 
the volume to which I have referred as containing the ancient list of 
Nicene fathers. This latter is the most ancient known, and the most 
complete, for the Coptic published by Pitra, and with which it remarkably 
coincides, was from a later MS. and is only a fragment. I intend pub- 
lishing this list and a few other items for the use of such as are interested 
in such matters, and have the materials in a forward state of preparation. 
When that appears, Clericus will have an opportunity of learning more 
precisely what he enquires after. Meanwhile I have pleasure in giving 
these particulars, and remain, dear sir, 
Yours ever truly, 


H. C. 





TEYLER’S THEOLOGICAL PRIZE. 


Haarlem, Dec., 1856. 

REVEREND S1r,—Perhaps you will insert in your Journal the follow- 
ing “programme” of Teyler’s Theological Society. I have endeavoured 
to translate the same into intelligible English, but I rely on your cor- 
recting the many faults you will find. The questions proposed are 
these :— 

“The excavations and discoveries of the last years on the territory of 
the former kingdoms of Assyria and Babylon, and especially amidst the 
ruins of Nineveh, Babylon, Persepolis, etc., have spread in many respects 
a new light on the state and history of those ancient monarchies. They. 
have also not a little contributed to correborate the historical truth of the 
Old Testament, and to elucidate biblical antiquities. These contributions, 
however, are to be sought for in the works of several authors, and in the 
memoirs of several learned societies; but till now a work is wanting con- 
taining a complete composition of all particulars brought to light by the 
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aforesaid excavations in explanation of the biblical books. It is therefore 
that Teyler’s Theological Society, considering the interest of science in 
general, and wishing especially to promote the sciences of biblical history 
and exegesis, asks :—A complete critical system of all particulars brought 
to light by the discoveries of Flanden, Botta, Layard, Rawlinson, etc., 
and by the disquisitions of Grotefend, Lassen, and others, concerning the 
ruins of the ancient Syrian, Babylonian and Persian cities, inasmuch as 
they may serve to explain the holy writ of the Old Testament, and to cor- 
roborate its history. If necessary, a few delineatious may be added.” 

The answers must be sent before the 1st of January, 1859. 

To be answered before the 1st of January, 1858, the following subject 
is proposed. I do almost despair of giving a tolerable translation; the 
difference of our language and the English tongue is so great, that I 
could not give a literal translation; I will be contented, if the “cardo 

tionis”” is evident enough :— 

“Twenty years ago Dr. D. F. Strauss published his well-known 
work tending to prove the mythical nature of the evangelical accounts, and 
to deny, on that ground, the historical truth of the facts of our Saviour’s 
life. The work boasted of being the result of impartial critical examina- 
tion of the history of Christ, as communicated to us in the gospel. It 
aroused the fear of many, that such a proceeding should endanger the 
Christian faith. Since that time, however, such a critical examination 
has been continued in various manners, and with different theological 
views. Teyler’s Theological Society is of opinion that the time has come 
to investigate how far this fear has proved to be founded on fact. The 
aforesaid Society wishes to elicit a treatise containing:—1l. An analysis 
of the proceedings of the historico-critical examination of the evangelical 
history during the last twenty or twenty-five years. 2. An account of the 
result of that examination with respect to the appreciation and dijudica- 
tion of the history of Jesus’ life. And 3. Lastly an exposition of what- 
ever the course and the result of the aforesaid historico-critical examina- 
tion have taught as to the real worth and the true application of that 
criticism.” 

The answers may be in English, French, German, Dutch, or Latin. 
They must be signed with a motto, and the name of the author communi- 
cated in a sealed letter with the same motto on the envelope. The prize is 
a golden medal of four hundred guilders, about 337. intrinsic value, or the 
same sum of money. The Society alone has the right of publishing the 
crowned essays. 

Answers to be sent with the address: To the Foundation of Teyler, 
van der Hulst, Haarlem (Holland). 

I shall feel very grateful if you will make use of this communication 
for your learned Journal. Once more I beseech you to make such altera- 
tions as you may deem necessary and consistent with the meaning of the 
proposed questions. 

I am, reverend Sir, your obedient servant, 
Dr. K. Sypranp1, V.D.M., 
Secretary of Teyler’s Theological Society. 
To the Rev. Dr. Burgess, Ed. of the Jour. of Sac. Lit. 
VOL, V.—NO, IX. N 
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ON THE USE OF “SHEOL.” 
(See Journal of Sacred Literature for October 1856.) 


Sir,—If those who write on ‘we would examine all the texts, they 
would find that it does sometimes signify the sepulchre. Vide Psalm 
exli. 7: “ Our bones lie scattered at the grave’s mouth,” Swe. See Ezek. 
xxxii. 27. There are no swords under the heads of those in the invisible 
world. The assertion that sheol always signifies the invisible world, and 
never the sepulchre, is not correct. 


Yours truly, 
R. A. H. 





JEWISH IDEAS OF INSPIRATION. 
(In reply to an enquiry by the Editor.) 


Rev. anD Dear S1r,—As to the Jewish notions regarding inspira- 
tion, they are in the clearest manner expressed by Maimonides in his 
celebrated preface to the tenth section of the Talmudical treatise San- 
hedrin, which work contains the thirteen articles of the Jewish faith, and 
has been edited, in Arabic and Latin, by Pococke in the Porta Mosis, 
pp. 133—179. In the comments on the sixth and seventh articles, the 
nature of the inspiration of Moses and that of the other prophets is dis- 
cussed and compared, whilst the remarks on the eighth article treat of the 
holiness of the Pentateuch. We there read :— 

“ Fundamentum octavum est, Lex e clo [demissa] est ut credatur, universam 
Legem istam que apud nos hodie reperitur esse ad Mosen [ccelitus] demissam, totam. 
que ex ore Dei profectam .... fuisse autem ipsum instar scribe qui ipsam sibi dic- 
tatam describeret, .... nec ulla est differentia inter verba: ‘ Et filii Chami, Cush, et 
Mitzraim, et Put, et Canaan’... . et ista: ‘Ego sum Dominus,’ etc., vel ‘ Audi Israel, 
Dominus Deus tuus Dominus unus.’?’ Omnia enim ex ore Omnipotentis profecta sunt. 
. ..~ Ideoque ipsorum sententié omnes infideles, infidelitate et hypocrisi superabat 
Manasses, quod putaret esse in lege medullam et corticem, atque genealogias istas et 
historias nulli rei utiles esse, ac ab ipso Mose fuisse.””—(pp. 173, 174). 


I need scarcely to add, that this rigorous view is at present far from 
being adopted by all Jews, and that among them the same differences of 
opinion prevail as in the Christian community. 

Wishing you every success and satisfaction in your zealous labours, 

I am, Rev. and dear Sir, 
Yours ever truly, 
M. Katiscu. 





RESURRECTION OF THE SAINTS. 


Rev. and Dear Sir,—Will you forgive my pointing out an error 
into which a writer has fallen in the last number of the Journal of Sacred 
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Literature, p. 479, where he is commenting on Bossuet’s arguments (if 
such they can be called,) to prove the resurrection and assumption of the 
Blessed Virgin, one of which was, that “Christ when he arose, raised 
many saints,” etc. In answer to this it is said, ‘‘ Where do we read, 
that when Christ arose, others rose with him? We do read of others 
rising when Jesus died, but of none who rose when he arose.” 

The only mention made of this remarkable event is in Matt. xxvii. 
52, 53, where it is said: “ And the graves were opened, and many bodies 
of the saints which slept, arose, and came out of the graves after his 
resurrection, and went into the holy city, and appeared unto many. 

The error is an important one, for it impugns the fact of Christ’s pre- 
oy in the resurrection—his being “the first-fruits of them that 
slept.” 

I am, yours very faithfully, 
Bonby, Feb 15th, 1857. WEEVER WALTER. 





SOLLY ON THE WILL. 


Sir,—Allow me to call your attention to an important error in one of 
the quotations which you have given in the last number of your Journal, 
from my work on The Will Divine and Human. 

The passage, as it. stands in the original, is as follows :—‘ The only 
answer then to be given to the above question is, that the whole soul is 
not an object for us, as it ‘contains a principle which we can never 
objectivize, and which therefore is not entirely subject to the law of caus- 
ality.” By a printer’s error the word ‘not” has been omitted, and thus 
the passage rendered quite unintelligible. 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Tomas SoLLy. 
Leipziger Strasse 108, Berlin, March 14, 1857. 





The reader is also requested to correct the following errata in the same number :— 
At p. 423, fourth line from bottom, for mom read yi. 
Ibid. at the end omit “full and”’ before ‘“ complete.”’ 
Line six from bottom, for xi. 11, read ii. 11. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


A Course of developed Criticism on passages of the New Testament 
materially affected by various readings. By the Rev. Tuomas 
Suetpon Green, M.A., late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge ; Head Master of the Grammar School, Ashby de la Zouch. 
London: Bagsters. 1857. 8vo, pp. xii., 192. 


No one who feels a right sort and degree of regard to the Scriptures 
can be indifferent about the state of the text, or can quietly adhere to 
the use of a particular text which on any account has been rendered 
suspicious. That inconveniences and evils have arisen from doing so 
there is no doubt. Mr. Green remarks on some of these; that “there 
have been laboured expositions of passages undoubtedly spurious, 
encounters with difficulties which exist only in corruptions, and con- 
troversial citations where the reading is so questionable as to leave 
only the alternative of ignorance or disingenuousness.”’ Though cases 
of this sort may have been fewer than Mr. Green supposes, no passage 
should be allowed to remain doubtful which can be satisfactorily 
corrected. And with a view to a revision of our present Version, the 
first step, of course, must be some convention of those concerned in 
it, about as many as possible of the variations, whether less or more 
important, which are found in the different texts of Scripture. 

Mr. Green considers that a certain want of interest has been felt in 
the consultation of critical discussions, arising from the form in which 
these are commonly presented. He says :— 


‘* A critical edition of the New Testament offers on its pages two distinct things, 
the text itself as determined by the judgment of the critic, or, at least, furnished 
with indications of the form which he thinks it ought to take, and a register of the 
authorities on which, in each several case, his decision has been made to rest, as well 
as of variations in general. The latter is presented in a shape necessarily com- 
pressed, and apt to offer to an untrained eye an appearance of intricacy and con- 
fusion. Of the steps of reasoning connecting the resulting text with the cited 
authorities there are no intimations, except such as may be gathered from a few 
prefatory statements of general principles which the critic has thought proper to 
adopt ; with which, too, an occasional decision may have, at least, the appearance of 
inconsistency—the tendency of these circumstances is unfavourable to an interest in 
the important subject, and they may often have issued in an entire disregard to it. 
The present attempt has been made in the hope of meeting, in some degree, this 
difficulty, by offering complete discussions of places affected by such variations as 
are material to the careful reader, and the interpreter to the New Testament.” 
—>p. iv. 


We would only remark with regard to this, that in every good 
exegetical work, there is commonly found a developed criticism of any 
particular text which occurs in the course of exposition, and under 
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circumstances, perhaps, more favourable to adjustment, than when 
the object is merely a critical one. In stating the different sources of 
variations, Mr. Green mentions, errors of transcription, the sources 
of which may be sometimes detected; the encroachment on the text 
of marginal or interlineary matter, which is of various kinds; cor- 
ruption arising from wilful tampering, though charges of this kind are 
to be received with caution, while that of wilful suppression is still 
less to be admitted. But a form of corruption to which the New 
Testament has been particularly exposed, and more especially the 
Gospels, is that of assimilation, by which passages which were partly 
similar have been brought to a more perfect agreement. This latter 
corruption would be the work of time, and hence it would be likely to 
accumulate in the later MSS. It is this gradual accretion of foreign 
matter, which would more and more adhere to MSS. in process of 
time, which, in the judgment of those who lay great stress upon this 
hypothesis, makes the testimony of the mass of later MSS. of small 
value when in opposition to the older. We think it likely that these 
critics, and Mr. Green among them, have carried this supposition too 
far. That an older MS., with such interpolation, would be copied 
without correction on many succeeding MSS. is most likely; but when 
such alleged interpolations are found in the entire mass of later 
MSS., the older copies from which they were taken must all have 
been thus corrupted, or in the whole course of ages no critical copier 
had ever corrected his text by a reference to a better model. 

Mr. Green has subjected about two hundred passages of more or 
less importance to this process of developed criticism, of which about 
one-third are found in the Gospels. The development consists chiefly 
in the application of one or other of the principles named for correction. 
The variations are all departures from the received text, in which that 
text has been ruled by Lachmann and Tischendorf, or one of them, 
to be erroneous. In many cases Mr. Green has, we believe, well 
sustained his conclusion. In some, the MS. authority cited by him 
is so very small, that the other considerations resorted to are not 
sufficient to sustain it. And in some passages of considerable import- 
ance, Mr. Green appears to us to have taken a side with something 
like special pleading, as in the celebrated passage, 1 Tim. iii. 16. 
One thing appears certain, that in proportion as these general con- 
siderations are made the basis of criticism—hypotheses, in fact, which 
are not applicable by certain rules, and which may strike different 
minds differently, in reference to particular cases—the science of 
criticism will be felt to be too uncertain to establish a general con- 
fidence in its results. 





The Greek Testament, with Notes Grammatical and Exegetical. By 
Witiiam Wesster, M.A., Assistant Master in King’s College 
School, late Fellow of Queen’s College, Cambridge; and Wim.Iam 
Francis Witkinson, M.A., Vicar of St. Werburgh’s, Derby, late 
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Theological Tutor of Cheltenham College. Vol. I. containing the 
Four Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles. London: Parker and 
Son. pp. xlvii., 714. 8vo. 1855. 


Sucn a volume as that before us demands the notice of the biblical 
student; for it has been but rarely in this country, at least in modern 
times, that such a labour has been taken up by any scholar or scholars, 
as that of writing and publishing grammatical and exegetical notes on 
the whole of the Greek text of the New Testament: and when such 
works have appeared, it has been at times too manifest that the editor 
has been more diligent in gathering up the thoughts of others than in 
thinking for himself, and then carefully weighing with the sacred text 
itself all that is professedly based upon it or else used in its illustration, 

It is also found at times, that those who are not content with being 
compilers, have sought for originality through assuming a peculiar 
tone; and thus they have constantly attained the object which they 
had in view, though perhaps in a manner that is really neither useful 
nor edifying to any one. 

The editors of the present volume appear to have been anxious to 
do justice to the claims of their predecessors and contemporaries: they 
speak in high terms of the labours of Mr. Alford, although proposing 
to themselves a very different plan and object. As to themselves they 
state :— 


‘¢ We have endeavoured to keep in view the wants and necessities of the pupils 
who have been under our own tuition..... From the results of a lengthened expe- 
rience in tuition at the University, at four large and distinguished schools, and in 
private, we trust that our labours will in some degree contribute to the promotion of 
sound learning and religious education. 

‘* We wish it then to be distinctly understood, that our object has been to write 
for learners, rather than the learned... .. 

‘« This limitation of our aim has led us to deviate, to a considerable extent, from 
the path of our predecessors: I. To omit altogether the department of Textual Criti- 
cism; II. To modify, or decline as superfluous to our purpose, much that is common 


We may at once remark, that the determination to abstain from 
embracing textual criticism within the limits of the plan, need not 
have caused an absolute silence to be maintained with respect to read- 
ings such as would change the whole character of the exposition of a 
passage. They have not, however, uniformly excluded all mention of 
such points; at times, e.g., as to the doxology at the end of the Lord’s 
Prayer in Matt. vi., they have stated the fact of the variation, and with 
it they have briefly but decidedly expressed their own judgment : they 
might with advantage have acted similarly pretty often. 

The editors have avowedly abstained from mentioning the views 
and opinions of previous writers: they have preferred to give their 
own conclusions without detailing the processes of thought on which 
they have been based. This mode of editing has in many cases advan- 
tages for a learner: for such, a record of conflicting opinions is often 
confusing, and rarely beneficial in any way: the difficulty probably is, 
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where to draw the line of demarcation, and how to define what may be 
left entirely to the more advanced student to gather for himself from 
other sources. 

In the Introduction, they make good and clear remarks on the 
style of the writers of the New Testament, and on other points on 
which they deem it to be of importance to express definitely their own 
views on Christian doctrine and other subjects. The views thus enun- 
ciated they appear to have carried out in the notes throughout the 
volume ; though they do not seem to have considered it desirable to 
make any doctrinal questions specially or unduly prominent. They 
have often sought tacitly to combat some error, or to meet some objec- 
tion, by the presentation of that definite truth which, if received, will 
be the safeguard of the student. 

We cannot now discuss several of the opinions advanced by the 
editors, nor yet define what limitations they would practically combine 
with some of the principles stated: for such particulars we must refer 
to the book itself. 

Throughout the volume the notes appear to be clearly and suc- 
cinctly expressed: the views of the editors are stated in language such 
as will be clear to the learner, who will not be bewildered by the 
recital of a multiplicity of opinions, by lists of mere names, or by 
explanations based on some principle which is only enunciated in mys- 
terious language. As to many points, few writers regard Holy Scrip- 
ture and its teaching from precisely the same point of view, and thus 
variations of opinion are almost inevitable. We may hope that such 
differences will lessen amongst spiritually-minded students of the 
Word of God, the more they take the place of learners who inquire, 
What has been revealed? and How are these things to be received ? 





Die Sendschreiben des Apostels Paulus iibersetzt und erklirt. Von 
Hernrich Ewatp. (“The Epistles of the Apostle Paul trans- 
lated and explained. By Henry Ewatp.”) pp. xii., 496. Git- 
tingen: Dieterich, 1857. London: Nutt. 


Proressor Ewa p refers in very strong language to the effect of false 
philosophy on the one hand, and of disingenuous theology on the other, 
in throwing doubt and uncertainty upon the Scripture in general, and 
on the Pauline writings in particular; his conviction is, that we have 
abundant means of approaching to certainty with regard to the latter 
especially, and he says :— 

“T have long been under the influence of a fervent desire to demonstrate the 
solid basis which is to be found for these important portions of Scripture, as well as 


for the others; and I here publish only what has been for twenty or thirty years as 
firmly established in my convictions as it is this day.”’ 


And he expresses an earnest wish that the false philosophers on 
the one hand, and dishonest theologians on the other, would only begin 
to do what they cannot long avoid, viz., to recognize the well-estab- 
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lished truth on this subject. Next to Christ himself, St. Paul, in the 
Professor’s view, is a character who demands in a high degree the 
exercise of Christian earnestness, truthfulness, and love, in all enquiries 
respecting him. His Epistles are marked by a character so peculiar 
that one cannot fail of recognizing his genuine productions, or of distin- 
guishing from them epistles or even shorter passages which could not 
have proceeded from his peculiar spirit. If only one of his epistles 
has been thoroughly entered into so as to mark in it his inimitable 
character as a writer, one may easily select, out of a thousand others, 
what are really his, and avoid ascribing to him what he cannot in 
accordance with historic truth have written. 

There is doubtless much truth in these remarks of the Professor, but 
according to the tendency of most of his countrymen he has built a great 
deal too much upon his theory. The periods in which St. Paul wrote 
were wide apart, the circumstances in which he wrote and of those to 
whom he wrote were widely different, and though the Pauline character- 
istics would be more or less apparent in all his writings, we can easily 
believe that in some of his epistles there would be wide departures 
from the type, both of thought and language, which was presented in 
any single epistle. The Professor has certainly included among the 
Pauline Epistles a larger number than has been allowed by the Tiibin- 
gen critics, but his catalogue falls considerably short of what the 
Church has always received, and in this volume he has not given the 
critical process by which he has excluded the rejected epistles. This 
process we believe is given in his Jahrbiicher. 

The list and arrangement of St. Paul’s Epistles according to 
Ewald are as follows :—the Second Epistle to Thessalonians is first 
in point of time, then the first Epistle; these were written during 
the second great journey of the apostle. Those which were written 
during the third great journey are,—first, the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians ; there were then four Epistles to the Corinthians, two of which 
are lost, but are referred to in the first and second extant Epistles; 
then the Epistle to the Romans. The Epistles which were written 
during the imprisonment at Rome were, first, an Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians, which was not identical with that which we have, this latter 
being a later imitation of the Epistle to the Colossians; the only 
fragment extant of the genuine Epistle is the series of greetings 
contained in the last chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, which is 
foreign to that Epistle; then comes the Epistle to the Philippians; 
then the letter to Philemon, and the Epistle to the Colossians. 
An Epistle to the Laodiceans was written at this time, mentioning 
among other things the coming of Mark the nephew of Barnabas, 
and referring to the collection for the saints at Jerusalem; the Epistle 
to the Colossians is Pauline in its spirit, but not so in its style. It 
was probably composed by Timothy after he had received the in- 
structions of the apostle. 

With regard to the remaining epistles in our collection, the Pro- 
fessor remarks. “ The explanation and further consideration of the four 
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or five epistles which are not here included, but which, according to 
tradition, are ascribed to St. Paul, belong to another series of writings, 
and it is possible that I may hereafter bring them into this. But I 
here intentionally leave them out, as I have always regarded them as 
not the direct productions of Paul.” 

In the translation of the Epistles the Professor has given the results 
of his grammatical views in terse and effective language, and in the 
exposition he traces the course of the apostle’s thought, which he illus- 
trates often in a very striking manner. He mentions no names, and 
refers to no controversies, and thus is able in a short compass, and 
with undisturbed progress, to set before the reader the gist of each 
Epistle. On the whole it is a work which will be consulted with con- 
siderable profit, apart, of course, from its heterodoxy in some places. 





Christ and other Masters: an Historical Inquiry into some of the chief 
parallelisms and contrasts between Christianity and the Religious 
Systems of the Ancient World ; with special reference to prevailing 
difficulties and objections. By Cuartes Harpwick, M.A., Chris- 
tian Advocate in the University of Cambridge. Part II. Religions 
of India. Cambridge: Macmillan. 1857. 8vo. pp. 219. 


WE have read this work with satisfaction and profit. With full con- 
fidence in the principles and other high qualifications of the author, 
our previous impressions of this kind have been fully sustained by this 
production. It is a matter of congratulation that Englishmen, to whom 
by the wonderful arrangements of Providence the Indian empire has 
been committed, have taken the lead in the study of Indian literature. 
The tendency to wild speculation on the part of most foreign scholars, 
which in other departments has often kept the minds of men floating at 
a distance from settled principles, has less affected the science of Indian 
literature, because British scholars have pursued their own methods of 
using their own materials. Mr. Hardwick has, indeed, made good use 
of the labours of foreign scholars in this department, but he has taken 
his own view of the facts of the case, and has enabled his reader to do 
the same. 

The first part of this volume gives a luminous historical account of 
the “ Varieties of Religious Thought among the Hindus.” These are 
traced in the earliest records of them, the most ancient Vedas, in the 
writings of the Brahmanical period, and in the later forms of them as 
they appear in Buddhist and other systems. After the wide extremes to 
which speculation had gone on the first acquaintance of Europeans with 
the languages of India, by which, on the one hand, Indian civilization 
was made coeval with the origin of the human race and endowed with 
divine perfection, while, on the other, its chief writings were ascribed to 
the middle ages; it is satisfactory to find a general agreement on the 
part of Indian scholars to place the earliest writings, the Vedas, about 
midway between these extremes. The Indian mind, it seems, is desti- 
tute of the spirit of history, and by confounding periods separated by 
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vast distances, it has made it impossible to fix the date of their writings 
except from internal evidence. This evidence, however, has become 
more and more definite as the language of the Hindu writings has been 
investigated. The reader will find in the first historical part of Mr. 
Hardwick’s work all the information he needs as to the periods to 
which the varieties of religious thought among the Hindus are to be 
referred, and as to the nature of those varieties. 

In the second part of his work, Mr. Hardwick discusses “ the 
apparent correspondence between Hinduism and Revealed Religion.” 
It had been confidently said that such correspondence existed in the 
Hindu monotheism, in the Hindu Triads, and in the Hindu Avataras, 
or incarnations. With regard to the first, Mr. Hardwick shews that 
monotheism properly so called, is rarely if ever traceable in the 
Vedas; on the contrary, the great mass of the Vedaic hymns are 
decidedly polytheistic where not pantheistic. As to the second, the 
Hindu Triads have no relation whatever to the Trinity of the Catholic 
faith; and, thirdly, the theory of incarnations has no existence either in 
the Vedas or the Laws of Manu. “It is, therefore,” says Mr. Hard- 
wick, “a development, or rather, I should say, an aftergrowth, of 
which no trace appears until we reach a later stage in the religious 
history of Hinduism.’’ The Avataras are, chiefly, certain manifesta- 
tions of Vishnu in animal and other forms. The only one of these 
which constitutes a true incarnation is that in the person of Chrishnu, 
and this presents many points of similarity to incidents recorded in our 
gospels. But the documents in which this is fully presented belong to 
a period between the eighth and twelfth centuries of the Christian era. 
The piece to which men like Voltaire had appealed as exhibiting Chris- 
tian ideas long before the Christian sera, was, in fact, the production of 
a Jesuit missionary. And the intercourse between the East and the 
West, which undoubtedly took place, is quite sufficient to account for 
the appearance among Indian ideas of portions of Christian doctrine. 

In speaking in the third chapter of the “ Contrasts in the general 
development of Hinduism and Revealed Religion,” Mr. Hardwick first 
compares the best forms of Hindu heathenism with the faith of the 
patriarchal religion. The God of Abraham was a living personal God; 
a friend, a guardian on whom he could repose with loving confidence; 
supreme in his natural attributes, and perfect in his moral nature. The 
object and the effect of this faith was the moral conformity of the 
human with the divine nature. The Hindu deity was a cold abstrac- 
tion, without personal interest in the worshipper, without active control 
over the events of.life and human destiny, without moral qualities, and 
without any good influence on the human character. This applies, in 
general, to the best forms of Hindu theology; the later forms were 
still darker, and of more evil influence. 

In coming to the Christian system, Mr. Hardwick shews, in the 
spirit of true philosophy, and yet with a deep sense of the inestimable 
blessings of our holy religion, how it solves all the problems which 
reason had sought to investigate; and how, in comparison with the 
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dark and dismal wanderings of human speculations, Christianity pre- 
sents results divinely bright and beautiful. At the risk of doing injus- 
tice to Mr. Hardwick’s eloquent argument by taking remarks out of 
their connexion, we will give our readers one specimen :— 


‘* While heathen systems are unequal to the work of rectifying the infatuations of 
the human spirit, and of cancelling human guilt .... the gospel has at length suc- 
cessfully encountered the great problem ; it has furnished what must ever be regarded 
even in a ‘rational’ point of view, the only fitting and profound solution. .... 
Compared with all the previous legacies of God, the gospel is a boon immeasurably 
vast, incalculably precious. On the one side, it has clearly taken into its account of 
man, not some, but all the factors of his complex being, and, in harmony with this 
conception, it asserts, as no anterior system had been able to assert, the primal dig- 
nity of human nature, and, still more, the permanence of human personality. On 
the other side, the gospel harmonizes and collects together in one focus the scattered 
and enfeebled rays of truth concerning God and his relation to the creature. It pro- 
duces them in their original unity and fulness, not as fragments isolated from the 
other truths which are essential to their rightful action and their just interpretation, 
but as one coherent, living, and organic whole..... There is, in other words, a 
marvellous and majestic balance in the doctrines which the gospel has been autho- 
rized to bring before us; and the point round which that balance is effected, or as 
seen from which all other elements in the Christian system derived their mutual fit- 
ness, is the glorious truth, announcing how the Word, who is with God and is God, 
has verily assumed our human nature, and how God in him is ‘ reconciling the world 
unto himself, not imputing unto them their trespasses.’ ”’ 


We heartily thank the Christian Advocate for this striking and 
effective exhibition of revealed religion in fair comparison with heathen 


philosophy. 





The Books of Exodus and Leviticus, according to the Version of the 
LXX., translated into English, with notices of its omissions and 
insertions, and with notes of the passages in which it differs from our 
Authorized Translation. By the Hon. and Very Rev. Henry E. 
J. Howarp, D.D., Dean of Lichfield. Cambridge: Macmillan 
and Co. 1857. 12mo. pp. 416. 


WE noticed, in a former number, the first portion of the Dean of 
Lichfield’s undertaking, which embraces the book of Genesis. Apart 
from the general interest of the subject, Dr. Howard was stimulated 
to his arduous labours by the fact that the Septuagint has become a 
Text-book at Cambridge; the book of Exodus being appointed as a 
subject of examination to the Candidates for theological honours at 
that university in the present spring. The two volumes which have 
hitherto appeared have thus, no doubt, been already of great use to 
students of the Sacred Text, and we feel sure they will long continue 
to assist those who apply themselves to this most important branch of 
Sacred Literature. Thus, with every successive generation, the labour 
of acquiring information is lightened, and with increased facilities 
greater obligations and responsibilities are incurred by those whose 
duty it is to be “ well instructed in the Kingdom of God.” 

In the present day, when so much is written on the correct trans- 
lation of Holy Scripture, it will become more and more important to 
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settle the original texts, as far as a proper use of criticism can accom- 
plish that object. Although the Hebrew Scriptures are properly 
appealed to as authority, all scholars must feel that there are diffi- 
culties in them, as compared with the Septuagint, which a discreet use 
of the latter might help to remove; whilst the great differences be- 
tween the two must suggest many interesting trains of thought to 
those who remember the use made of the Greek Version in the New 
Testament. As bearing on Biblical revision, which may be called the 
question of the day, Dr. Howard’s work may be profitably consulted 
by the mere English reader, shewing him, as it does, in what form 
Holy Writ presented itself to the vast multitudes of men to whom the 
Septuagint was the Bible, the Book of God. To stimulate the curiosity 
of this class of readers, we will quote a short chapter :—the extract 
will also enable scholars to form their own opinion of the way in which 
the translation is executed. 

“ Chapter XI.—1. Moreover, the Lord said unto Moses, Yet one plague will I 
bring upon Pharao, and upon Egypt: and after that he will send you away from 
hence: but when he shall send you away with everything, he will expel you with 
expulsion. 2. Speak, therefore, privately in the ears of the people, and let each 
(of them) borrow of (his) neighbour ornaments of silver, and of gold, and raiment. 
3. Moreover, the Lord gave his people the favour (of which he had spoken, ch. iii, 
21) in the sight of the Egyptians, and they lent to them: and the man Moses 
became very great in the sight of the Egyptians, and in the sight of Pharao, and in 
the sight of his servants. 4. And Moses said, Thus saith the Lord: About midnight 
I enter into the midst of Egypt. 5. And every firstborn in (the) land of Egypt 
shall die, from (the) firstborn of Pharao who sitteth upon the throne, even unto (the) 
firstborn of the female servant who (is) at the millstone, and unto (the) firstborn of 
every beast. 6. And there shall be a great cry throughout all (the) land of Egypt, 
which hath not been such before, and will not be such ever again. 7. And against 
all the sons of Israel a dog shall not snarl with his tongue, from man unto beast; 
that thou mayest know what wondrous things the Lord will do between the 
Egyptians and Israel. 8. And all these thy servants shall come down unto me, and 
shall worship me, saying, Go forth, then, and all this people whom thou leadest, 
and after that I will go forth. Then Moses went forth from Pharao with anger. 
9. Moreover, the Lord said unto Moses, Pharao will not hearken unto you, that 
multiplying I may multiply my signs and wonders in (the) land of Egypt. 10. So 
Moses and Aaron did all these signs and wonders in (the) land of Egypt before 
Pharao ; but the Lord hardened Pharao’s heart, and he hearkened not (so as) to send 
away the sons of Israel out of (the) land of Egypt.” 


We should state that the text used is the Roman, as given in the 
Antwerp Polyglott, 1572. We are glad to find that Dr. Howard 
refers to Dr. Kalisch’s Historical and Critical Commentary, as having 
been of considerable service to him, and he says that “ it would have 
been more so, had it come into my hands before my Notes were com- 
menced, instead of at a time when they were very nearly completed.” 
We hope our readers who have not yet seen that valuable work will 
make themselves acquainted with it. The Dean of Lichfield’s Com- 
ment consists of three parts, the Omissions of the Septuagint Text, as 
compared with the Hebrew, the Insertions, and Notes of a miscel- 
laneous kind, intended to throw light on the whole subject. The 
following are the notes to the eleventh chapter; brief, indeed, yet 
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containing much that is important, if the numerous references are 
worked out. 


“Verse 1. With everything, civ wayrl, sh, ‘altogether,’ E.T.; in your en- 
tirety—without reserve of any thing. Comp. ch. x. 24. And this may be the 
meaning of Jonathan, 7 ¥P Ym. Complut. has civ mdon exBody; Onkelos, 

mo M02. See Kalisch. 

“Verse 5. At the millstone, mapa (Luke x. 39) roy piAoy, OTM “Me, ‘ behind 
the mill,’ E.T. ‘Ad molam,’ Vulg. See Deut. xxiv. 8; Aug., Qu. 42; Aul. Gell., 
iii, 3; and comp. Numb. xi. 8; Isa. xlvii. 2; Hom., Od., T, 105. 

‘“‘Verse 7. Snarl, ypite yur, ‘move,’ E. T., mutiet, Vulg., Comp., Joshua x. 
21, Judith xi. 29. Against, év,5. So E.T. Comp. 1 Mace. ix. 29, év Trois éx@pai- 
vovot, ‘ against our adversaries,’ and Judith vi. 2, ap. Schleusner. It may however 
be rendered ‘among.’ The Vulg. has ‘apud.’ See August., Locut. ad loc., and 
ch, xii. 12. 

“Verse 8. Whom thou leadest, 72712 Wx, ‘that follow thee,’ E. T. Comp. 
Judg. ix. 10; viii. 5; 1 Kings xx. 10; 2 Kings iii. 9. ‘ Qui subjectus est tibi,’ 
Vulg. Comp. 2 Macc. xiv. 6, and see Clemens Alex., p. 367.” 


All the above references are distinct enough except the last, the 
edition employed being needed. We hope soon to receive further 
instalments of Dr. Howard’s useful and well-executed undertaking. 





Note Critice in Versionem Septuagintaviralem. Exodus Cap. I.— 
XXIV. Curante Guiietmo Setwyn, 8.T.B., Domine Marga- 
rete in Sacra Theologia Lectore, olim Coll. Div. Johann. Socio. 
Cantabrigie : typis academicis excudit C. F.Clay. Veneunt apud 
Deighton, Bell et Soc. Londini: Bell et Daldy. 1856. 8vo. 
pp. xxviii, 52. 


Mr. Setwyn informs us, that when he began to lecture on the 
Pentateuch, in the Version of the LXX., he was pressed by the 
difficulty regarding the true Text, and the rival claims of the Vatican 
and Alexandrinian Codices. He therefore determined, before com- 
mencing another year, to place before his pupils, or audience, the 
means of judging for themselves as to the state of the Vatican Text, 
and to make them acquainted with the character of the principal MSS. 
He has, therefore, compared Holmes’s edition of the Vatican with the 
Hebrew, and marked the differences, and whatever else he thought 
worthy of notice, such as the various readings of the Codex Alex., 
as presented in Baber’s facsimile. A specimen is thus furnished of a 
critical comment of a very valuable kind, if pursued through the whole 
of the books of the Old Testament, and which, as far as it extends, 
will be found of great utility to those who attend the Professor’s 
lectures. Prefixed, is a catena of authorities as to the value of the 
LXX., supplied by the Greek and Latin fathers, ete. 

We are very thankful that Cambridge enjoys the services of one 
so zealous and faithful in his work, as well as so competent, as Pro- 
fessor Selwyn. 


ons 
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The Book of Jonah, in Four Semitic Versions, viz., Chaldee, Syriac, 
ZEthiopic, and Arabic, with corresponding Glossaries. By W. 
Wricut. London: Williams and Norgate. 1857. 8vo. pp. 
156. 


Tus is an exquisite piece of typography, produced by the press of 
Nies, of Leipzig. The English letters, especially the italics, are of 
great beauty, and the Oriental types form worthy companions of them, 
Mr. Wright is Professor of Oriental Languages at Trinity College, 
Dublin, and has given, in this work, proofs of his fitness for the 
important office, both in the knowledge of his theme, and his skill in 
making its acquisition easy to others. Our commendation of the 
volume must not be measured by the length of this notice, as it is 
evident such a work will only be purchased by those who can use it, 
and those of our readers who are so situated will find it a valuable 
auxiliary. 





An Examination of the Ancient Orthography of the Jews, and of the 
original state of the Text of the Hebrew Bible. Part III. :—The 
Sacred Text, originally written without Vowel-letters, or any other 
signs whatever of the vocal, considered apart from the articulate in- 
gredients of syllabic sounds. By Caartes Witu1am Watt, D.D., 
Vice-Provost of Trinity College, Dublin. Vol. I. London: Whit- 
taker and Co. 1856. Large 8vo. pp. 384. 


Attuovuen this volume is only fragmentary, we should like to give 
more attention to its contents than we are now able to do. The com- 
pletion of the subject may, we hope, give us another opportunity, for 
the learned author informs us in an advertisement, that 


‘* The first chapter alone of this volume (108 pages) has an immediate reference 
to the Bible. The discussions which come after, about various kinds of ancient 
writing, more especially about the cuneiform kinds, have extended to such a length 
as to leave no room here for the continuation of my principal subject. I shall, 
therefore, confine myself solely to proofs of the reality and value of my discovery, 
respecting the original state of the Hebrew Text, in another treatise which I hope to 
have very soon ready for publication.” 


In the meantime, the following contents of the volume will shew 
what is to be found in it, and expected from it. 


Cuarter I.—Retrospective Observations. 

Alphabetical writing not the offspring of human ingenuity.—Miraculous origin of 
alphabetical writing —The second set of tables of stone not miraculously written 
upon.—Traces of a sudden transition from hieroglyphic to alphabetic writing to be 
detected, in the elliptic style of Moses—In the phraseology of Moses—In the 
grammatical irregularities of Moses—In the nomenclature of Moses.—The birth of 
Benjamin hitherto erroneously dated.—Several marginal dates of Genesis in our 
English Bible require correction.—The Book of Genesis partly compiled from older 
records.—Cause of similarity of style between the Pentateuch and the Book of Job. 


Cuarpter II.—Notice of Views put forward in recent Publications, which tend to 
support or oppose some of those developed in preceding parts of this Work. 
1. Answer to objection against date assigned to origin of letters—2. Sample of 
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fallacious reasoning employed in Egyptian researches.—3. Barefaced imposition of 
Arabs on credulity of European savans.—4. Architectural specimen of Chinese 
boasting and imposture.—5. Brief account of two Chinese fabricated books of 
travels.—6. Mode recently discovered of exposing Chinese fabrications.—7. Ineffec- 
tual attack upon the justness of foregoing discovery.—8. Some notable changes of 
opinion respecting the Lat inscriptions.—9. Attention recalled to limits of the age 
of Sanscrit alphabet.—10. Failure of received theory about Arian or Indo-Europesn 
tongues. 

” Cuarrer IIL.—On Cuneiform Writing. 

Cause of this digression from my principal subject.—On two kinds of Persian 
writing that belong to the Syriac class.—Persians used no other letters concurrently 
with cuneiform set.—Failure of Gesenius’s attempt to prove that they did.—Unfair- 
ness of his attack on the antiquity of the Hebrew alphabet.—Introductory remarks 
on the Persian cuneiform systems.—A short account of Grotefend’s discovery.— 
Comparison of various readings and renderings of this writing.—A sketch of the 
progress gradually made in this discovery. 


CuarrTer IV.—Continuation of the same Subject. 


On recovered language of Darius and its relation to other tongues.—On the 
mixed Grecian and Shemitic origin of the cuneiform alphabet.—On mode of supplying 
omissions in cuneiform vocalization.—Brief review of the contents of the Behistun 
record.—Analysis of hieroglyphic title given to two of the Persian kings.—The 
older kinds of cuneiform writing are not alphabetic. 


Appenpix To Cuaprer IV. 
The Phonetic theory in question further refuted by its fruits. 





The Gospel According to St. John, after the Authorized Version. 
Newly compared with the original Greek, and revised by five 
Clergymen :—Joun Barrow, D.D.; Georce Moserty, D.C.L. ; 
Henry Atrorp, B.D.; Witu1am G. Humpnsrey, B.D.; Cuartes 
J. Exxicorr, M.A. London: John W. Parker and Son. 1857. 
Royal 8vo., pp. 80. 


Arter the wild noise of a storm a calm succeeds, produced by the 
very conflict of the elements which preceded it. Bible revision has 
raised a tempest; two extreme parties contending, the one that our 
Bible is too perfect to need amendment, the other that it is too full of 
errors to be any longer tolerated ; and from their jarring and sparring 
has come forth the valuable monograph now before us. “ Refraining 
altogether,” says the Preface, “from any expression of opinion re- 
specting the desirableness of an authorized revision of the existing 
versions, we have thought that the best method of allaying agitation 
and enabling those who cannot examine the question for themselves to 
form a correct view of the real state of the case, would be to offer as 
faithful and complete a Version of a portion of the New Testament as it 
was in our power to construct.” Two objects, the revisers say, have 
been kept distinctly in view in their undertaking ; first, to exhibit the 
Word of God without any subjective preferences ; secondly, to “ shew, 
as far as is compatible with this first and chiefest object, that the 
Authorized Version is indeed a precious and holy posssession, and that 
the errors of it are very slight and few compared with its great and 
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many exellencies.” The latter task is, in our opinion, easily per. 
formed, indeed it is done whenever revisers apply themselves to the 
amendment of the English Bible ; but the former object is far more 
easily mentioned and contemplated than secured. However, the plan 
adopted by the divines whose names are given above, is the best that 
could be thought of to that end: for the combined efforts of five men, 
** strangers in several instances to one another, from different univer- 
sities, of different habits of thought, and, perhaps, of different theolo- 
gical bias,’’ must necessarily eliminate the subjective element to a 
great extent. The result, now in our hands, is highly gratifying, and 
we look upon it as the most serviceable production which the revision 
question has yet produced. 

But it tends to prove the entire impossibility of satisfying all 
minds by any translation of a book like the Bible, to find that in the 
first nine verses of this Gospel there are two alterations which do not 
appear to us to be desirable, or satisfactory. The first is in verse 3, 
where -éyovev is rendered ‘“‘hath been made,” instead of the autho- 
rized translation “was made.’ Now while this alteration may be 
defended by the tense employed'in the Greek, and the rendering might 
be quite correct in a translation made de novo, we do not think it 
worth while to introduce it in place of that which has become s0 
thoroughly naturalized in our English Bible. This reason would, we 
confess, have no force if the Greek yéyova demanded to have the 
English perfect as its representative ; but it does not. For instance: 
the formula of St. Matthew, rod70 dé ddov yéyover, could not well be 
rendered “all this hath been done ;” nor St. Paul’s expression, é7e é 
yéyova avnp, “when I have become a man.” Yet the revisers have 
paid great attention to the Greek tenses, and their opinion is deserving 
of much deference. We will give their remarks on the subject, only 
observing that they allow, themselves, that the strict rendering of tenses 
will not always satisfy an idiom. 


‘In respect to the tenses of Greek verbs, we have not always maintained that 
strict accuracy of literal rendering which rigid scholarship would seem to require. 
We have remembered that Holy Scriptures are translated not for the use of scholars 
but of English people, and that an exactness which would be perfectly suitable and 
necessary in the lecture room, where the tense could be fixed to its precise meaning, 
might often have the effect to an ordinary English reader, not only of causing him 
to miss the true sense, but even of suggesting a mistaken one. [But surely ordinary 
English readers understand their own language ; and that could not be correct in 
any circumstances which would mislead them]. Thus we have not unfrequently 
rendered an aorist with the sign of the English perfect; as, for instance, when it 
stands in immediate connection with a present, or where the act in question is so 
directly connected with the mention of it as to leave no room for misapprehension. 
In this course we believe we have followed the genius of the English, without depart- 
ing from the correctness of the Greek. Such cases are difficult to settle or decide 
in the abstract ; we have endeavoured to determine them as they arose, from the 
context ; never forgetting the true classical meaning of the tense, but considering 
chiefly the facility with which the required meaning seemed to issue in the English.” 


The other alteration to which we take exception is in verse 9, 
which is thus translated : ‘ That was the true light which lighteneth 
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every man coming into the world.” We think lighteneth is inferior to 
lighteth, being capable of two meanings in common parlance; at all 
events the latter is good English and quite explicit, and therefore 
there is no room for disturbance of that to which we are accustomed. 
But the principal objection to this verse is the alteration of that cometh, 
into coming ; by which indeed more obscurity is introduced, and the 
English reader is put perhaps in possession of the difficulty of the 
Greek text; but the serious responsibility is incurred of disturbing 
the positive teaching of our English Bible, as this text now stands. 
We do not think this a desirable course, especially as the common ren- 
dering has so much of catholic consent and exegetical argument in its 
favour. But we will not syeak positively, but may be allowed to 
quote what we have written on the subject on another occasion, in a 
review of a sermon by the Rev. G. Huntingdon, M.A., on this text— 

“The preacher takes a broad and liberal view of the doctrine 
stated, that Christ is a light to every man, whether he hears the 
Gospel or not. To meet the apparent difficulty of the text, when the 
word ‘lighteth’ is presumed to mean the actual illumination of Gospel 
truth and Christian ordinances, it has been proposed to read it, ‘ That 
was the true light which, coming into the world, lighteth every man 
(that comes within its reach)'—a rendering which the mere Greek 
words will admit. But it is well said by Starckius, 70 ¢év is not here 
spoken of as having now appeared for the first time, but is referred to 
by St. John, ‘ut jam datvoy év 77 cxot’a lucens in tenebras, licet ab 
iisdem non xcatartypOev receptum; et ver. 5, quod jam jy fuerit in 
mundo, et mundus & atrod per ipsum factum sit,’ ete. He thus 
concludes a learned argument on the subject: ‘ Ergo nostra phrasis 
épxeuevov eis tov koopov non potest accepi de eodem lumen venturo.’ 
Mr. Alford, on the contrary, points the Greek so as to connect épxepe- 
vov with 7o diss, and says: ‘We are driven to the only legitimate 
rendering, which is, to take qv épxonevoy as equivalent to an imperfect 
came; i.é., at the time when John bore this witness, the true light 
which lighteth every man, came—was in process of manifesting him- 
self—into the world.’ Without any formal exegesis, Mr. Huntingdon 
takes the common translation—that of the authorized version—and 
says :— 

‘«* My purpose is to prove that Christ through the Spirit is ‘‘ the true light that 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world.” 1 shall endeavour to shew that 
these influences are not limited to the favoured few to whom an express revelation 
has been vouchsafed ; but that they are to be understood as embracing, to some 
extent, the whole of our race; that it would be as reasonable to conceive of any 
spot in this earth as entirely destitute of the light of the sun, as to suppose that any 
child of God (‘‘ for we are ‘all’ His offspring’) can be beyond the sphere of the 
Sun of Righteousness.’ ”’ 

Thus, then, in one verse alone, it would seem impossible to secure 
anything like consent in rendering it into English, although the present 
revisers certainly have strictly followed the Greek in their translation. 
We have only noticed this valuable work in transitu, and hope to 
make it the subject of fuller investigation at some future time. 

VOL. V.—NO. IX. 0 
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The Epistles of Paul to the Thessalonians : translated from the Greek 
on the basis of the common English Version, with Notes by the 
Translators of II. Peter—Revelations. New York: American 
Bible Union. London: Triibner and Co. 1856. 4to. pp. 80. 


We are sorry to find that the labours of the American Bible Union 
are not likely to be of much use in this country, except to guard us 
against the errors into which its members fall in their treatment of our 
English Bible. So far from touching it with a reverential hand, they 
seem to have quite a mania for alterations, so that we should not know 
our venerable version again if it were to be subjected to their trimming 
and dressing. However, we will give our readers a fair opportunity of 
judging for themselves, both as to the text and the notes. We select 
the fourth chapter of the first Epistle. 


1. Finally therefore, brethren, we beseech you, and exhort in the Lord Jesus, 
that, according as ye received from us how ye ought to walk and please God, ye 
would abound yet more. 

2. For ye know what commands we gave you by the Lord Jesus. 

3. For this is God’s will, your sanctification ; that ye abstain from fornication : 

4. That every one of you know how to possess himself of his own vessel in 
sanctification and honour, 

5. Not in passion of lust, even as the Gentiles, who know not God ; 

6. That no one transgress and defraud in the matter his brother; because the 
Lord is an avenger for all these things, as we also foretold you and fully testified. 

7. For God did not call us for uncleanness, but unto sanctification. 

8. Therefore he that rejecteth, rejecteth not man, but God, who also gave his 
Holy Spirit unto us. 

9. But concerning brotherly love ye have no need that one write unto you: for 
ye yourselves are taught of God to love one another ; 

10. For ye also do it toward all the brethren that are in the whole of Macedonia: 
but we exhort you, brethren, to abound yet more. 

11. And to study to be quiet, and to do your own business, and to work with 
your own hands, as we commanded you; 

12. That ye may walk becomingly toward those without, and may have need of 
nothing. 

13. But I would not that ye should be ignorant, brethren, concerning those who 
are asleep, that ye may not sorrow, even as the others who have no hope. 

14. For if we believe that Jesus died and arose, so also, those who fell asleep, 
will God through Jesus bring with him. 

15. For this we say unto you by the word of the Lord, that we who are living, 
who are left over unto the coming of the Lord, shall in no wise precede those who 
fell asleep. 

16. For the Lord himself with a shout, with voice of archangel, and with trumpet 
of God, shall descend from heaven, and the dead in Christ shall rise first. 

17. Then we who are living, who are left over, shall together with them be caught 
away in clouds, to meet the Lord, into the air; and so shall we ever be with the Lord. 

18. Wherefore comfort one another with these words. 


We can only make room for the note on the fourteenth verse of 
this chapter. 


‘««The quickening of the dead being one of those great works of God (ch. i. 10; 
Deut. xxxii. 39; 1. Sam. ii. 6; Acts xxvi. 8; Rom. viii. 11; &c.), which the Father 
sheweth the son.’ Comp. John v. 20, 21, 28; vi. 39; &c.—especially 2 Cor. iv. 14. 
1. According to E. V. and others, rods xoiundévras 8: Tod "Incov=oi vexpol & 
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Xpior@, Vv. 16; or of xondevres ev Xpior@, 1. Cor. xv. 18; or of év Kuply dmoOvhc- 
xovtes, Rev. xiv. 13. But this explanation is scarcely justified by Grot.’s reference 
to Rom. iv. 11, and Knapps’s (ad. loc. cit. ch. ii. 3, N. k) to 2 Cor. iii. 11. In the 
latter place the did is aot strictly synonymous with the év; and in both places it is 
construed, as often elsewhere, with the circumstances in, through, and out of which, 
athing is done. 2. Others, retaining this connection of dia 7. °1. with counOévras, 
translate 51d according to its common force, when followed by a genitive. Thus; 
W., T., C., B., (by) ;—Vulg. (per. In 4m., however, which has no comma after 
Jesum, the connection is doubtful ;—and so with R.’s Jy, and Von der H.’s durch.), 
Germ. (durch), Fr. S. marg. (par le moyen de) ;—Tertull., Ambrosiast., Erasm., 
Calv., Castal., Musc., Vat., Mont., Cocc., Schmidt, Gésch., (as Vulg.; but with 
various explanations, e.g. Ambrosiast. ; ‘ per Jesum, id est, sub spe fidei hujus:’ 
‘by Jesus; that is, in the hope of this faith.’ Calv.: ‘ Dormire per Christum est 
retinere in morte conjunctionem quam habemus cum Christo: nam qui fide in 
Christum inserti sunt, mortem cum eo communem habent, ut sint, vite socii:’ ‘ Zo 
sleep by Christ is to retain in death the union which we have with Christ: for they 
who by faith are engrafted into Christ have their death in common with him, that 
they may be partners in his life.’ Musc.: ‘Fideles per Christum moriuntur, dum 
propter illum ab impiis hujus seculi tyrannis occiduntur :’ ‘ The faithful die through 
Christ, when on his account they are slain by the impious tyrants of this world.’ 
[The same view is given by Aret. propier; Hamm. through, which he paraphrases 
by ‘for the testimony, or by occasion of the faith of Christ;’ Tillotson for Jesus’ 
sake. Liinem. cites also Salmeron and Jos. Mede, but justly objects, that such a 
special reference to martyrs is unsuitable to the apostle’s immediate object, and is not 
sustained by anything in these two Epistles]. Cocc. combines Calv. and Muse. : 
‘ Per Jesum, h. e.-qui in communione Jesu moriui sunt, et quibus causa moriendi fuit 
gratia Christi et ipsius communio:’ Through Jesus ; that is, those who have died in 
the fellowship of Jesus, and the cause of whose death was the grace of Christ and 
communion with him.’), Baumg. (as Germ. ; but hesitates between the sense of Calv. 
and that of Musc.), Scott, Barn., Kenr., (as Hamm. ; but with various explanations. 
Thus, Scott: ‘ Death was become only a sleep through Jesus’—an unsatisfactory 
suggestion of Mich., but adopted also by Barn.: ‘ Jn Jesus—or through [8:2] 
him; that is, his death and resurrection are the cause of their quiet and calm 
re ’ Kenr.’s note is: ‘in faith and grace.’). 3. The connection of 3:2 7. ’1. 
with Be: (constructio pregnans=‘ God will raise from the dead by Jesus, and then 
bring, &c.’) is allowed by @cum., Musc., Turret., Dodd., &c., and adopted by Dt. 
marg. (door), Fr. S. (par le moyen de) ;—Fab., Storr, Ros., Pelt, Schott, (per) B. 
and L. (par), Bens., Guyse (‘ through the power of the death, and the virtue of the 
resurrection of Jesus’), Moldenh., Flatt, Gerl., Olsh., De W., Liinem., Koch, 
(durch), Wakef., Newc., Conyb., (as above), Thom. (dy the agency of), Bloomf., 
Murd. and Turb. (dy) ;—Wahl, Rob. E. V. and G. follow Bez. and Pagn. 





Is there not more of the shew than of the reality of learning in 
this intricate web of references ? 





The Guide of the Perplexed (Moré Nebuchim), a Theological and 
Philosophical Treatise. By Moses pen Maron (Marwonipes). 
Published for the first time in the original Arabian, accompanied 
by a French Translation, and by Critical, Literary, and Explana- 
tory Notes, by S. Munk. Vol. I. Paris. 1856. Frank.« 


WE announced some time ago the publication of a French translation 
of this important work of Maimonides by M. Munk. Mr. H. Guedalla, 





« For this valuable review we are indebted to the Jewish Chronicle.—Ed. J. S. L. 
02 
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now at Paris, has favoured us with a notice of this version, which we 
insert :— 

This translation, which is dedicated to Baron and Baroness James 
de Rothschild, has excited a good deal of attention in the theological 
world of France. I shall now proceed to translate copiously from the 
notes and preface, previously to giving your readers some extracts from 
this valuable work. 

The translation of the Arabian title presents some difficulties ; it 
signifies : Indication, or Guide, to those who are in perplexity, in 
trouble, or in indecision, and the author himself explains in the intro- 
duction why he has chosen this title. It will be perceived that it 
would be difficult to give a translation of it which fulfilled at once the 
condition of being perfectly exact and that of the clearness and conci- 
sion which a title requires. The translation which would come nearest 
to the literal meaning would be that of guide to the perplexed, or guide 
of the wavering, but that would appear pretentious, and would not pre- 
sent at first sight a clear idea. The Hebrew translation is entitled 
Moré Neboukhim, and this title, perfectly conformable to the Arabian 
title, presents the same difficulties. The biblical word, Neboukhim 
(Exod. xiv. 3), has been translated sometimes by embarrassed or 
entangled, sometimes by perplexed ( Vulg., Coarctati). _ Owing to this 
double sense the title has been translated in different ways. Buxtorf 
has rendered it as Doctor Perplexorum, which, as far as regards the 
first word, is not correct; Moré signifies here Ductor or Indicator. 
The ancient Latin version, published at Paris in 1520, has for its title, 
Dux seu Director Dubitantium aut Perplecorum. Raymond Martin, 
in the Pugio Fidei, quotes the work of Maimonides under the title of 
Director Neutrorum. Paul de Burgos, in the Scrutinum Scriptura- 
rum, gives the title of Directio Perplexorum, which is the most exact; 
and Alphonse De Spina, in the Fortalitium Fidei, calls the work 
Demonstrator Errantium (Cf. Wolf, Biblioth. Hebra, t. iii., p. 779). 
Lastly, Ladvocal, in his Historical Dictionary, under the article “ Mai- 
monides,” translates, ‘ The Doctor of those who Waver.” 

These various translations, to which might be added several others, 
prove the difficulty which exists in reproducing the original title, by 
translation, in a manner at once concise and entirely correct. The title 
which is above adopted has been for a long time accepted and gene- 
rally used amongst the European Jews, particularly in Germany, and 
could not be thrown off without exposing the translator to a charge of 
pedantry. The German translation of the third part, by M. Scheyer, 
bears the title of Zurechtweisung der Verirrten, and in France, also, 
the title of Guide of the Perplexed has been adopted already in several 
works, and expressly in the excellent article which M. Frank has 
consecrated to Maimonides (see Dictionary of Philosophical Sciences, 
t. iv., p. 31). This title has likewise the advantage of concision, and 
that of presenting to the reader a precise idea, and of words which 
blend together in a natural manner. It is only necessary to warn that 
by perplexed must be understood, those who do not know how to find the 
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true path in the interpretation of Holy Writ,—hesitate between the 
literal meaning, which wars sometimes with reason, and the allegorical 
sense which religious faith appears to censure. The author aims to 
indicate to those the path, and to relieve them from their perplexity. 
In conclusion, the word perplexed does not vary too much from that 
which is employed in the original; which signifies also sometimes to 
wander, to perplex oneself; and, as an example, the planets, in Arabic, 
wandering stars. Herbelot (Biblioth. Orient., p. 538), has translated 
the Arabian title of Maimonides’ work by, Guide of those who are taken 
from the right line, which is conformable to the title of Guide to the 
Perplexed. 

The Moré Neboukhim is sufficiently known and appreciated. Its 
importance to biblical theology is generally recognized, and likewise its 
richness in facts connected with the history of the philosophy of the 
middle ages, particularly as relates to the Arabians. None of the 
questions which interest the theologist are passed over silently ; and 
although the solution of them is based generally upon metaphysics, 
which have had their day, yet they frequently offer us features of light 
which can still, at the present time, guide our researches and serve us 
as a torch to penetrate into obscure regions, which, for the human 
mind, are enveloped in mystery. As the original founder of a rational 
theology, in which philosophical thought maintains all its privileges, 
Maimonides exercised over his co-religionists a decisive influence, the 
effects of which are still felt at the present time; and the principles 
which he has laid down, eagerly embraced on one side and passionately 
resisted by the other, have given rise to a contest in which human 
reason has come off victorious, after having effected between faith and 
thought that reconciliation which the great genius of Maimonides, out- 
stripping ages, had intended as the most noble aim of all his efforts. 
But the high reputation of this illustrious man was not limited to the 
synagogue, but his incontestibly superior mind found appreciation 
amongst the learned men of all faiths. Learned Musselmans did not 
disdain a perusal of the Guide, and one of them has even written a 
commentary of certain parts, in which he eulogizes the author most 
highly. In Egypt, where Maimonides resided, the Coptic theologists 
studied his work, and rendered it accessible to their community by 
copies which they made of it in Arabian characters. The Hebrew 
version of Samuel Iben Tibbon has gone through many editions, most 
of which are very faulty, and can, in truth, only be called a faint out- 
line of the original Arabian. The first part of the Guide is consecrated 
entirely to preliminary questions, and serves to prepare the reader for 
4 solution of the great theological and philosophical questions treated 
in the two other parts. The author explains at first a certain number 
of homonomy words which are found in Holy Writ, shews the dif- 
ferent meanings, and forcibly insists on the figurative sense which 
must be attributed to them when they are applied to God; he adds 
also general observations on theological studies, and on the manner in 
which one ought to prepare oneself for them. Arriving, then, at the 
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question of divine attributes, he shews that all attributes of God must 
be removed [remote] from the mind, and he shews in what sense the 
different terms employed as attributes must be understood. 

Munk’s translation into French is an extraordinary production. 
One cannot but be lost in admiration of his patience and perseverance, 
as shortly after the commencement of his labour he became entirely 
blind. 

The following is a summary of the first part :—It contains seventy- 
six chapters; introduction ; letter of the author to his disciple. Aim 
of the work: Ist. Explanation of the metaphysical words which are 
found in the prophets. 2nd. Explanation of the allegories which are 
made use of by the prophets; some men are more fit than others to 
understand divine mysteries ; why these mysteries have been presented 
under the form of allegories; different kinds of allegories. Recom- 
mendation, to the reader of this work: It is not sufficient to take the 
ensemble of each chapter, but one must seek to be master of all the 
details, so that, by combining together the different chapters, the con- 
nection may be understood. Preliminary observation: The contradic- 
tions which are met with in several works proceed from seven different 
causes. 


1. Explanation of the Hebrew word celem (image) and demonth (resemblance) ; 
what signify these words in Holy Writ, Let us make man in our image, after our 
likeness. 

2. Primitive state of man; in what consisted his fall. 

3. Meaning of the words tabnith (structure) and temouna (figure) ; this last is 
only applied allegorically to God. 

4. Meaning of the three verbs raa, hibbit, and ’haza (which signify to see) applied 
allegorically to intellectual perception and to God. 

5. End of this explanation. One must be prepared by preliminary studies for 
the perception of intelligible things, and particularly of God. Defective percep- 
tion of the nobles of the children of Israel (Ex. xxiv. 11), who were not sufficiently 
prepared, 

6. Homonomy of the words Isch and Ischa, which signify man and woman, and 
which point out also things destined to be joined together (allusion to the form and 
to the matter). 

7. Explanation of the word yalad (to bring forth) ; which is employed metaphy- 
sically in the sense of instructing. 

8. Of the word makom, which signifies place, and which is also taken in the 
meaning of rank or degree. Sense of this word when it is applied to God. 

9. Of the word kisse (throne) ; what is to be understood by the throne of God. 

10. Of the verbs yarad (descend) and ’ala (ascend), applied metaphysically to God 
and to human intelligence. 

11. Of the word yaschab (to be seated, reside), applied to God. 

12. Of the verb koum (to be standing up, to arise). 

13. Of the verb ’amad (to be standing up, to be upright). 

14. Homonomy of the word adam (man). 

15. Of the word nacab or yagob (to be stable). 

16. Of the word sur (rock) ; employed in the sense of the origin of things. 

17. The physical subjects, and the science of fundamental truths, have been, as 
well as those of metaphysics, presented by metaphors. 

18. Of the verbs karab, naga, and nagash (to come near, to touch), expressing 
figuratively a union by means of science and of perception. 

19, Of the verb malé (to fill) applied to divine glory. 

20. Of the verbs ram et nissa (to be raised), applied to God. 
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21. Of the verb abar (to pass). Explanation of the words, And the Eternal 

before him. 

22. Of the verb ba (to come, to enter), applied to the manifestation of majesty, 
or of the Divine Word. 

23. Of the verbs yaca (to come forth) and schoub (to return), applied to God. 

24. Of the verb halakh (to march, to depart) applied to the diffusion of the Di- 
vine Word, or to the retreat of Providence. 

25. Of the word schackhan (to live, to reside), applied to majesty, or to Divine 
Providence. 

26. In what sense movement has been attributed to God. 

27. Of the circumlocutions employed by Onkelos to avoid the anthropomorphisms 
relative to movement. 

28. Homonomy of the word reghel (foot). Explanation of the words, And under 
his feet there was like a work of the lustre of the sapphire. 

29. Of the verb agab (to be angry). Explanation of the words, And the Eternal 
was angry in his heart. 

30. Of the verb akhal (to eat), applied to intellectual nourishment, or to science, 
and to the perception of intelligible things. 

31. On the faculty which man possesses of perceiving intelligible things, and on 
the limits of this faculty. 

32. Comparison between the faculty of intelligence and that of the senses ; intel- 
ligence, as well as the senses, grows dull by too great efforts. 

33. Studies must not be commenced by the highest mysteries of theology. One 
must always speak to the mass by images, and even the superior intellects should 
only enter into metaphysics after preparatory studies. 

34. Of the five causes which prevent men entering straightly into metaphysical 
studies. 

35. Even the mass should not be kept ignorant of the fact that God is incorpo- 
real and exempt from passions. 

36. What must be understood by “ pleasing God,’ irritating his anger, etc. 
The expressions of anger, passion, jealousy and enemy of God, are only employed 
when speaking of idolatry. 

37. Homonomy of the word panim (face); what must be understood by face 
of God, and particularly by these words, And the Eternal spoke to Moses face to 
face. 


38. Homonomy of the word a’hor (back); what must be understood by the 


39. Homonomy of the word leb (heart). 

40. Homonomy of the word roua’h (spirit). 

41. Homonomy of the word néphesch (the vital and rational soul). 

42. Of the word ’hay (living, life). Figuratively this word expresses science. 

43. Of the word canaph (wing). This word also expresses that which is hidden. 

44. Homonomy of the word ’ain (eye). Applied to God, it expresses Divine 
Providence. ~ 

45. Of the word schama’ (hear, listen, understand). Applied to God, it signifies 
to hear favourably, to gather. 

46. End of the explanation of the words ’ain and schama’, and general observa- 
tions on the organs of the human body metaphorically attributed to God to indicate 
his perfection. 

47. Why hearing, sight and smell have been attributed to God, and not taste or 
touch, why thought and not imagination. 

= On the manner in which Onkelos renders the word to hear and to see applied 
to God. 

49. The angels are of pure spirits ; their perceptions and their faculties. 

50. Belief ought to be based upon conception, it ought not only to be a simple 
profession of faith, but a hearty opinion. One must imagine God stripped of all 
kinds of positive attributes. 

51. Necessity of discarding from God attributes in order not to fall into manifest 
contradictions. 
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52. Affirmative attributes are of five kinds; definition, part of definition, quality, 
relation, action. 

53. The figurative expressions of the prophets have given rise to the belief in at- 
tributes ; there are no essential attributes of God, one must only give him the attributes 
of action. 

54. Explanation of some passages of the Pentateuch, where the perception of 
Divine essence and the attributes of God are spoken of in an allegorical manner. It 
is by allegory that certain attributes are given to him, borrowed from actions which 
amongst mortals proceed from affections of the soul. 

55. All that which tends to corporalty, passion, change, privation, or to assimilate 
to creatures must be removed from God, 

56. Of the non-admissibility of assimilation, and of the essential attributes. 

57. Even existence, unity, and eternity must not be admitted as attributes of God. 

58. Only negative attributes must be given to God. 

59. The more negative attributes are admitted, the nearer a knowledge of God is 
approached. Affirmative attributes border on attributing imperfections to God. 

60. Examples to shew clearer the necessity of giving to God negative attributes. 
Danger of affirmative attributes, which border on making God a being of pure 
imagination or a non-being. 

61. Considerations on the names of God which are found in Holy Writ. They are 
generally derived from divine actions, with the exception of the name Tetragrammata. 

62. Of this name in particular, and of two others mentioned in the Talmud, and 
which are composed, the one of twelve letters, and the other of forty-two letters. 

63. Of the name of Ehye (I am who I am), and of some other names, such as 
Yah, Schaddai, ’Hasin, Sur. 

64. Of the meaning of the words schem (name) and cabod (glory). 

65. What must be understood by ‘‘ the word,’ attributed to God. 

66. What must be understood by “ writing,” attributed to God. 

67. What must be understood by “ rest,’’ attributed to God. 

68. Explanation of the proposition of philosophers who say that God is the 
intellect, intelligence, and the intelligible. 

69. In what sense the philosophers call God the primary cause. 

70. Explanation of the verb rakhab (to ride) applied to God as the first author, 
or as the moving and essential cause of the universe. 

71. On the origin of the calam, or of rational theology, amongst the Mussulmen, 
and what the Jews have borrowed from it. Defect of this system, which denies the 
laws of nature, and which is powerless in demonstrating the four fundamental dogmas 
of religion, to wit, the existence, the unity, and the incorporality of God, and the 
creation ex nihilo. 

72. Glance at being, or nature in general. Comparison between the ensemble of 
the universe and the human individual. 

73. The twelve fundamental propositions of the system of the Motecallemin, or 
partizans of the calam. 

74. The seven methods employed by the Motecallemin to shew the creation of the 
world, and subsequently the existence of God. 

75. The five methods by which they shew the unity of God. 

76. The three methods by which they shew the incorporality of God. 


I shall now proceed to translaté one of the chapters, and hope that 
we shall soon see the work translated by abler hands. 


Cuap. I. 
‘“‘Open ye the gates, that the righteous nation which keepeth the 
truth may enter in.” —Isaiah xxvi. 27. 
Célem and Demouth. There are some who believe that Célem, in 
the Hebrew language, designates the figure of a thing and its linea- 
ments, and this has led to the pure corporality (of God), for it is said 
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(in Writ), “ Let us make man in our image, after our likeness” (Gen. 
i. 26). They believed then that God had the form of a man, that is 
to say, his figure and his lineaments, and the result to them was the 
pure corporality which they admitted as belief, thinking that if they 
discarded this belief they would deny the text (of Writ), or even that 
they would deny the existence of God if he was not (for them) a body 
having a face and hands similar to theirs in form and in lineaments ; 
only they admitted that he was grander and more resplendent than 
they, and that his matter was not blood and flesh, and this is all that 
they could conceive of the most sublime as related to God. 


Note of Munk’s.—‘‘ It will scarcely be credited that the Jewish doctors could 
have fallen into such an extravagance, had we not the positive assurance of Mai- 
monides, as well as that of his son Abraham and of several of his contemporaries, 
who were obliged to take up the defence of Maimonides against the attacks of several 
Talmudists, and particularly against some of the French rabbins, who considered it 
a duty to take to the very letter the anthropomorphisms of the Bible. We content 
ourselves by quoting on this head the assertion, beyond suspicion of a rude adversary 
of Maimonides, Rabbi Abraham ben David de Posquieres, in his critical notes on the 
Mischne Torah, or Abridgment of the Talmud (Book 1, Treatise ‘Teshubah,’ or 
Penitence, chap. iii., s. 7). Maimonides having reckoned amongst the number of 
heretics (cy) him who admits the corporality of God, Rabbi Abraham asks, ‘ Why 
does he call him an heretic, since greater and better men than himself (Maimonides) 
have followed this opinion according to what they had seen in the texts of Writ, and 
still more in the Haggadoth which troubled the thought? As to what ought to be 
said to remove corporality and establish true unity, which has only reality by the 
exclusion of corporality, you will learn the demonstration of all that by the present 
treatise. Here, in this chapter, it is desired only to draw attention to the explanation 
of the meaning of Célem and of Demouth. I say that the form such as it is generally 
known in the vulgar sense (I wish to express the form of the thing and its lineaments) 
bears in the Hebrew language the particular name of wn. It is said for instance, 
Gen. xxxix., goodly person and well favoured: 1 Sam. xxviii. 14, What form is he 
of? Judges xiii. 18, As the form of the sons of the king. It has been said, in speaking 
of the artificial form, ‘ He stretches out his rule, he marketh out with a line’ (Isaiah 
xliv.13). Here is a denomination which is never applied to the Most High—far from 
us be such a thought.” 


As to Célem, it is applied to the natural form, I mean that which 
constitutes the substance of the thing, by which it becomes what it is, 
and which forms its reality, in as far as it is such being. In man this 
something is that from which proceeds human comprehension, and it is 
on account of this intellectual comprehension that it has been said of 
him: He created him after the image of God (Gen. i. 26). It is for 
that it has also been said (in speaking of the impious): Thou shalt 
despise their image (Psalm lxxiii. 20); for the contempt reaches the 
soul, which is the specific form of a human being, and not the forms 
of the members and their lineaments. I say also that the reason why 
the idols were called Celamin was, that which was looked for in them 
was something which was falsely imputed to them ; but it was not for 
their form and their lineaments. I will say, also, the same thing on 
the subject of the words, The images of your Téhorim (emerods) 
(1 Sam. vi. 5); for what was sought for there was the way of removing 
the evil of the Téhorim, and that was not the form of the Téhorim. If, 
however, we must absolutely admit that the name of Célem, applied to 
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the images of the Téhorim and to idols, related to the form and to the 
lineaments, this name would be either homonymous or amphibological, 
and would be applied not only to the specific form, but also to the 
artificial form, as well as to analogous forms of the physical bodies, 
and to their lineaments. By the words, Let us make man in our image, 
it, was intended to convey the specific form, that is to say, of the 
intellectual comprehension, and not of the form and of the lineament, 
Therefore we have explained the difference there is between Célem 
(form) and Toar (figure), and we have also explained the meaning of 
Célem. 

Demouth is a name derived from Demah (to resemble) and which 
indicates likewise a resemblance in regard to some idea; for the words 
of the Psalmist, I am like a pelican of the wilderness (Psalm cii. 6), 
do not signify that he resembled it as regarded wing and plumage, but 
that the sadness of the one resembled the sadness of the other. Like- 
wise in this passage, Any tree in the garden of God was like unto him 
in his beauty (Ezek. xxxi. 8), it relates to a resemblance in regard to 
the idea of beauty ; likewise in these passages, Their poison is like the 
poison of a serpent (Psalm lviii. 4); Like as a lion that is greedy of 
his prey (Psalm xvii. 12). All these passages indicate a resemblance 
in regard to a certain idea, and not in regard to the figure and to the 
lineaments. Also, the likeness of the throne (Ezek. i. 26) is a likeness 
in regard to the idea of elevation and of majesty, and not in regard 
to the square form, the thickness or the length of the feet, as weak 
minds believe it, and it is the same with the “likeness” of the animals 
mentioned in Ezek. i. 13. As man is distinguished by something very 
remarkable which is in him, and which is not in any of the beings below 
the sphere of the moon, that is to say, by intellectual comprehension, for 
which neither sense, hands, or arms are employed, it has been compared 
to divine comprehension, which does not become so by means of an 
instrument, since the resemblance does not exist in reality, but only at 
the first brunt. And for this thing I wish to say, on account of the 
divine intellect which is joined to man,’ it has been said of the latter, 
that he was made after the image of God and his likeness, and that 
does not mean that the Most High is a body having any form. 


Cuap. III. 

It is believed that the meaning of temouna and of tabnith in the 
Hebrew language is the same, but it is not so. Tabnith is a name 
derived from mm (to build) and signifies the building of a thing and its 
structure. I mean its form, as for example, the square form, circular, 
triangular, ete. It is said, for example (Exod. xxv. 9), The pattern 
of the tabernacle, and the pattern of all the instruments thereof; and 
it is said further (Exod. xxv. 40), After their pattern which was shewn 





6 The author here makes allusion to what the Arabian philosophers call ‘ con- 
junction,’’ or the union of active intellect with passive intellect. This subject is ex- 
plained in several parts of this work, (See chapter 58, part II., chapter 4, part 
III., chapter 51, and other places.) 
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in the mount; The likeness of any winged fowl (Deut. iv. 17); The 
form of a hand (Ezek. viii. 3); The pattern of a porch. All this is a 
visible form; therefore the Hebrew language does not employ in any 
way these modes of expression in the descriptions which relate to God. 

As to temouna it is a name which is used by amphibology in three 
different senses. Firstly, of the form of an object perceived by the 
senses independently of the mind, I mean of its figure and its linea- 
ments, and in this sense are the words (Deut. iv. 25), And make a 
graven image, or the likeness of anything (Deut. v. 15). Secondly, 
it is said of the imaginary form which an object, after disappearing from 
the senses, leaves in the imagination, as in this passage, In thoughts 
from the visions of the night (Job iv. 13, and following verses), which 
end by these words, He stood still, but I could not discern the form 
thereof; an image was before mine eyes; that is to say, there was a 
phantom before my eyes whilst I was sleeping. Thirdly, it is said of 
the true idea of a thing perceived by intelligence, and it is in this third 
sense that temouna is used in speaking of God; for example, the simi- 
litude (temouna) of the Eternal (Num. xii. 8), which must be explained 
in this sense, And he understands God in his reality. 


Cuap. IV. 


Learn that the three verbs, raa (mn), hibbit (wan), and ’haza (mm), 
are applied to the sight of the eye; but they are applied, metaphori- 
cally, all the three, for the perception of intelligence. For raa, that 
is known to everybody. It is said, for example, And he looked, and 
beheld a well in the field (Gen. xxix. 2); there it relates to the sight 
of the eye, but in these words, My heart had great experience of 
wisdom and knowledge (Eccles. i. 16), it relates to an intellectual per- 
ception. It is in this metaphorical sense that the verb raa must be 
taken every time it is applied to God, as for example, in these passages: 
I saw the Lord (1 Kings xxii. 19); And the Lord appeared unto him 
(Gen. xviii. 1); And God saw it was good (Gen. i., passim); Shew 
me thy glory (Exod. xxxiii. 18); and they saw the God of Israel 
Exod. xxiv. 10); all these relate to an intellectual perception, and 
not to the sight of the eye; for the eyes only perceive what is body, 
and only from a certain side, and with that some of the components of 
the body, as its colour, its geometrical figure, etc., ete. God, on his 
part, does not perceive by means of an instrument, as will be explained 
in a future chapter. Hibbet is likewise employed in the sense of, to 
regard a thing with the eye ; for example, Look not behind thee (Gen. 
xix. 17); But his wife looked back from behind him (Gen. xix. 26) ; 
And if one look unto the land (Isa. v. 30). But it is applied meta- 
phorically for the regard of the mind, attacking the consideration of a 
thing to understand it, as in this passage, He hath not beheld iniquity 
in Jacob (Num, xxiii. 21), as iniquity is not seen with the eye. It is 
also the same with these words, And they looked after Moses (Exod. 
xxxiii. 8), for, according to what the rabbins say, they would express 
the same idea, and they would declare that they (the Israelites) spied 
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his acts and his words, and they examined them. The words, Look 


now towards heaven (Gen, xv. 5), have also the same meaning, for all 
that is passed in a prophetic vision. And in general the verb Hibbit 
(to regard) has this metaphorical sense when it is applied to God; for 
example, To look upon God (Exod. iii. 6); And the similitude of the 
Lord shall he behold (Num. xii. 8); And canst not look on iniquity 
(Hab. i. 13). ’Haza is applied also to the sight of the eye; for ex- 
ample, And let our eye look upon Zion (Micah iv. 11); and it is 
employed metaphorically for the perception of the heart; for example, 
Which he saw concerning Judah and Jerusalem (Isa. i. 1); The word 
of the Lord came to Abraham in a vision (Gen. xv. 1) ; and according 
to this metaphor it has been said, They saw God (Exod. xxiv. 11), 
Ponder well on all that. 





The Glory of the Only-Begotten of the Father seen in the Manhood of 
Christ. Being the Hulsean Lectures for the year 1856. By the 
Rev. Harvey Goopwiy, M.A., late Fellow of Gonville and Caius 
College, and Minister of St. Edward’s, Cambridge. Cambridge: 
Deighton, Bell and Co. London: Bell and Daldy. 1856. 8vo. 
pp- xi., 218. 


Mr. Goopwin has proposed in these Lectures to call attention to the 
study of our Saviour’s human life considered in its bearing on Chris- 
tian evidences. In the opening of the last lecture he makes some 
remarks intended to shew what this bearing is. He says :— 


‘‘ In carrying out this design, it has been necessary to lay stress upon the true 
humanity, as much as on the true divinity of our Lord; and because it may possibly 
appear to some, that the assertion of our Lord’s humanity is in these days unneces- 
sary, therefore I will here remark by the way, that although the Docetic view of our 
Lord’s being is now probably held by none, that is although none could be found 
who would accept the gospels as historical documents, and then endeavour to explain 
away such portions of them as the death of Christ by the supposition of the death 
being in appearance only, thus saving, as they would imagine, the honour of Christ 
at the expense of the verity of his manhood; still the greater part of the modern 
opposition to the truth of the gospel does resolve itself into something of a similar 
kind. It may be said that in ancient times the historical Christ was granted, and the 
task was to explain the history so as to make it suit the character of the Christ whom 
the Gnostics had imagined for themselves; in our own times the task has been 





¢ That is to say, they criticised them, and judged them with malevolence. The 
author alludes to several passages of the Talmud and Medraschim. Thus, for ex- 
ample, the Talmud of Jerusalem (Biccourim, chap. iii., and Schekalim, chap. v.) 
speaks of two rabbins, one of whom had explained the passage in question in a sense 
of eulogium and the other in a sense of censure; according to the latter the Israel- 
ites said, in speaking of the embonpoint of Moses, Look at his thighs, look at his 
legs ; he eats of that which belongs to the Jews, he drinks of that which belongs to 
the Jews; all that which he has comes from the Jews. See also Midrasch Tan 
*houma, section Ki tesah (edition of Verona, fol. 40d); Schemoth Rabba, sect. li.; 
Talmud of Babylon, Kiddouschin, fol. 33b. There were some of them, says the 
hegre elsewhere, who went so far as to suspect him of adultery. See Senhedrin, 
ol. 110a. 
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equally that of explaining alleged phenomena so as to make them suit the character 
of an imaginary Christ. In either case a phantom has been substituted for the 
reality ; and in both, the historical Christ of the gospel has been set aside instead of 
being dutifully and reverentially contemplated as the image of the invisible God, and 
the mediator between God and man. This is the reason why so great stress has been 
laid in these lectures on the indications of genuine human nature which the history 
of our Lord Jesus Christ affords.”’ 


And Mr. Goodwin hopes that “this line of argument may be 
useful . . . . as leading to a point of view for the contemplation of the 
gospels which may be useful to those whose minds may unhappily 
have been disturbed by the current scepticism of the day.” 

Mr. Goodwin has not however put his discussion in the form of an 
argument, and we confess it is not clear to us what his line of argu- 
ment is as against those who reject the gospels as historical documents, 
nor what new point of view he has indicated for the contemplation of 
the gospels. In the illustration of his subject, Mr. Goodwin has 
selected some particular points in our Lord’s history for the sake of 
shewing that they exhibit the features of true humanity, while they 
also enable us to detect the inherent divinity of our Lord ; and on these 
subjects he has often spoken in a manner which was likely to interest 
and edify a popular audience. He considers “ Christ as a child and as 
aboy ;” “Christ praying;” “In his human sympathy;” with his 
human friends in “his teaching;” “Christ dying and preparing for 
his death ;” and lastly, “‘ Christ’s eternal manhood and our complete- 
ness in him.” 

On the first of these subjects Mr. Goodwin says very truly, that 
“the predominating character of the history is purely human, the in- 
stinct of our own human heart tells us as we read, that we are perusing 
the tale of the childhood of one who was of the same nature and blood 
with ourselves ;”” yet he says, ‘‘Is there not at the same time a con- 
stant semblance of a divine element, so mingled with the human that 
it cannot be separated, manifestly not a mere addition, but a part of 
the original picture?” In proof of the latter, he instances the adora- 
tion of the shepherds; the prophetic inspirations which attended his 
presentation in the temple; the reference to his Father when in the 
presence of the doctors; and hence concludes that St. Luke’s portrait 
preserves the perfect lines of a human countenance, and at the same 
time the indications of a divine glory: it thoroughly realizes the idea 
of the stooping to human infirmity of One who thought it no robbery 
to be equal with God.” This language is surely too strong. St. Luke 
states the divine origin of the Saviour, and the high honours paid him 
at his entrance on human life are indications ab extra that he was a 
most important personage, but they were not glories exhibited in his 
own person. As far as his natural powers are concerned, they are 
represented as those of a human child and youth; and this, as Mr. 
Goodwin has intimated, constitutes a marked distinction between the 
records of our Saviour and the legends connected with all mythic 
heroes. The child Jesus did not strangle a dragon in his cradle. He 
did not, like Krishna, “evince his divine character by unruly pranks 
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of surprising strength,” as Mr. Hardwick relates of that hero. The 
glimpse we have of his youth in the temple, and his answer to his 
parents, shew that his thoughts and heart were set upon divine things, 
but surely St. Luke did not intend to exhibit these as marks of deity, 

On the subject of “ Christ praying,” Mr. Goodwin has made some 
very forcible remarks on the nature of prayer, and on the fact that the 
prayers of Christ were the genuine utterances of a human heart. We 
do not feel the difficulty however to which Mr. Goodwin refers, of re- 
conciling the idea of Christ praying with our knowledge of his divine 
nature. As the Son of Man, Christ was subjected to human wants, 
and, indeed, identified himself as to these with the whole race of men. 
And, since prayer is the chief means of communion with God, the chief 
source of spiritual strength and the key of God’s treasury, it was essen- 
tial to the moral nature of Christ that he should be as eminent in this 
as in other attributes of a good man. It was our Saviour’s godliness 
which shone forth in his constant and fervent prayers. In that remark- 
able effusion contained in John xvii., we allow with Mr. Goodwin that 
there is something much more than ordinary prayer. In fact, it is a 
part of a discourse in which the Saviour anticipated the new phase in 
his being which was shortly to be developed,—where instead of conti- 
nuing to address his disciples personally, he turns by an apostrophe to 
his Father, but still virtually setting before their minds the same class 
of ideas which the former part of his discourse had expressed. And 





there, as Bengel has remarked, the Saviour no longer speaks of himself 


as the Son of Man. 

We are convinced, however, that throughout these discourses Mr. 
Goodwin’s idea is not sufficiently definite as to what is meant in his 
first text, and should have been meant in his motto, by the glory of 
the Only-begotten of the Father which his disciples beheld on earth. 
The glory which the Son of Man exhibited to them was not the majesty 
of deity, it was the moral beauty, the brightness of the divine nature, 
and this shone forth in the Son of Man in all its fulness. It is the 
harmonious union of these two things in the history of Christ; his 
absolute manhood, and the perfect manifestation of the divine moral 
nature in that manhood, which makes the great contrast with every- 
thing legendary which the world has ever known, and with all the 
moral teaching which is alleged to have been concealed under mythic 
forms. We have no doubt that these discourses, as a whole, were very 
effective on the minds of Mr. Goodwin’s hearers, if not for their argu- 
ment, yet for the energetic enforcement of Christian doctrine, and for 
the practical bearing on the hearts and lives of the interesting congre- 
gation to which they were addressed. The last discourse especially is 
very solemn and powerful in this way. 





An Essay on the Existence and Attributes of God. By Epwarp 
Sreere, LL.D. London: Bell and Daldy. 1856. 8vo. pp. 352. 


THE numerous treatises which profess to answer the objections against 
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the divine government, and against the proofs derived from nature and 
revelation of God’s existence and attributes, prove how numerous and 
how difficult of particular answer, in some cases, these objections are. 
But this is not a peculiarity of this question only; since it is a trite 
observation, that on many subjects, a fool may start a difficulty in a few 
minutes, which it may take a wise man many hours to explain; and, 
how extremely difficult is it often to satisfy the cravings of the youthful 
intellect, in its enquiry for the causes of some very simple phenomena? 
How puzzling to give solutions of children’s questions as to the reasons 
of many mere human proceedings? The reason is very evident; the 
difficulty is near and obvious; its explanation is distant and recon- 
dite ;—the question is simple and particular, its solution is involved in 
the most complicated considerations. 

But whatever objections may be urged against the proofs of na- 
tural and revealed religion, the advocates and defenders of the belief 
of God’s existence and attributes have two pleas to urge, which seem 
infinitely to counterbalance all. If the proofs should be ever so feeble, 
and the objections ever so strong, yet the alternative of incurring the 
displeasure, or of securing the favour of a being of almighty power, 
and of perfect wisdom and goodness, is so tremendous, as to convict of 
the greatest folly the man who is not willing to apprehend with the 
greatest eagerness the faintest traces of his existence, and to govern 
his conduct so as to please him. The other plea is the appeal to our 
ignorance. How difficult is it for a child to understand and to look 
favourably upon all the acts of even the best parent. How difficult for 
those ignorant of the variety of interests, and the other jarring ele- 
ments in a body politic, and of their reciprocal relations and influences, 
to judge wisely of the acts of their rulers. And can it, then, be a won- 
der, if, in a universe so vast as we have reason to believe exists, many 
things should appear contradictory to beings like men, ignorant, in a 
large measure, of their own relation to the rest of the intelligent uni- 
verse, and precluded, by the brevity of their existence, from observing 
and noting the larger cycles of God’s government in time and space. 
Of these two pleas, Dr. Steere avails himself largely and judiciously ; 
and the numerous references and notes prove that he has exercised a 
great deal of research in preparing his work. He has, however, fallen 
into the common fault of pleading, on one hand, that many things 
inexplicable in our present state are to be expected in the course of 
nature, and in God’s dealings; and of attempting, on the other, to ex- 
plain what are confessed to be the greatest of these difficulties. This 
is inconsistent. 

The work is written in a spirit which tries to conciliate, and to 
persuade objectors to weigh well the alternative of belief and unbelief, 
and to make a due allowance for their limited opportunities of judging 
of the whole of God’s government; and this feature, as well as its 
unpretending tone, recommend it to notice. 
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A Plea for an Edition of the Authorized Version of Holy Scripture: 
with Explanatory and Emendatory Marginal Readings, being the 
substance of a Speech, addressed, on the 6th of January, 1857, in 
support of a Resolution on the above subject, to the General Meet- 
ing of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, the Right 
Rev. and Right Hon. the Bishop of London in the Chair. By the 
Rev. G. E. Brser, LL.D., Perpetual Curate of Roehampton. Pub- 
lished by request. London: Rivingtons. 1857. 8vo. pp. 24. 


Tuts pamphlet is well worth reading, as exhibiting the view taken of 
biblical revision by the more intelligent clergy of the Church of Eng- 
land. Although it does not appear likely that Dr. Biber will accom- 
plish his object as a member of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, there can be no doubt that the discussion of the question 
in that quarter, and the publication of this plea, will do good. Dr. 
Biber’s resolutions will be found among our Intelligence, and we shall 
now only give an extract or two from the pamphlet :— 


‘On such occasions as the present, when we are called upon to deliberate upon 
the course of action to be adopted by us with regard to great movements which are in 
progress, the tide of which we cannot arrest, though we may be successful, by the 
divine blessing upon our efforts, in so directing their current, that their effect may be 
not to devastate, but to fertilize,—on such occasions, I say, it becomes us, not to rest 
content with viewing things around us as they appear within the narrow horizon of 
of our own day and generation, with its every-day life, and its present and temporary 
interests. It behoves us to ascend to some more elevated point, to survey a more 
extensive portion of the history of the Church and of the world; to ask ourselves 
what will be, upon whichever decision we may arrive at, the verdict of posterity. 
Let us for a moment transfer ourselves in imagination to the year 1957, or the year 
2057,—if, indeed, which many signs of the present time seem to render doubtful, the 
world shall last long enough to write either of those dates:—what account will the 
future Church historian give of the present movement for increased means of access 
to that improved knowledge of the sense of Holy Scripture, which the labours and 
the researches of biblical scholars during a century and a half have brought to light, 
and of the conduct of the Church of England, and of this Society as her organ for 
the promotion of Christian knowledge, in regard to that movement? Will the future 
Church historian be enabled approvingly to record the fact that this Society, discern- 
ing the signs of the times, alive to the requirements made upon the Church by an 
active spirit of enquiry awakened in men’s minds, stepped forward to supply the 
want of the age; that by doing so, it averted the danger which at one time was immi- 
nent, of men’s faith being unsettled by doubts thrown upon the text-book to which 
alone they could have recourse to ascertain the foundations of that faith,—that by 
giving additional facilities for the study of the sacred volume, it gave a fresh impulse 
and a powerful encouragement to that study, and thus most effectually promoted the 
knowledge of God’s Word, and the cause of true religion? Or, will he have to record 
with sorrowful pen, that although called upon by the requirements, unmistakeably 
manifested, of the age, and expressly invited to do so, this Society refused to take the 
necessary steps for meeting those requirements, left the unlearned members of the 
Church at the mercy of an endless diversity of private interpretations of the original 
text of Holy Writ, and so contributed largely to that confusion and uncertainty of 
religious belief, to that increase of scepticism and infidelity, the natural result of 
which was the decline of true religion,—possibly the removal from its place of the 
candlestick of a Church which, when her children cried to her for bread, stopped her 
ears against their cry, refusing to them that guidance which they had a right to look 
for at her hands, amidst the doubts and difficulties arising from the incessant conflict 
of unauthoritative teaching ?’’ 
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The Bible Student's Guide to the more correct understanding of the 
English Translation of the Old Testament, by reference to the Ori- 
ginal Hebrew. By an alphabetical arrangement of every English 
word used in the Authorized Version, the corresponding Hebrew 
may at once be ascertained, with its peculiar signification and con- 
struction. By the Rev. W. Wuson, D.D., Canon of Winchester. 
London: Wertheim and Co. 1850. 4to. pp. 616. 


A.tuouGH this work was noticed in a former series of this Journal, 
we think it will be of service to introduce it afresh to our readers at 
the present time, when so much attention is given to the literary 
qualities of the English Bible. The learned author says of the de- 
sign :— 

“Tt was commenced for the purpose of carrying out the benefit of Taylor’s Con- 
cordance, in illustrating the precise meaning of Hebrew words; to be a kind of 
manual of consultation when longer time could not be spared for further investiga- 
tion. The force of an English word could not be depended on for giving a correct 
and precise meaning to it in any explanation of Scripture. It was felt also, that 
many Hebrew words are rendered by the same English word; which, being in a cer- 
tain degree synonymous, yet require a distinction of meaning according to their use 
in the original , and sometimes a fair and suitable meaning may be assigned to an 
expression viewed only in the English translation, as Cruden has done in his Concor- 
dance, which is not borne out by the original, or may even be found contrary to it: 
so that deductions drawn from that meaning must be altogether unwarranted, or 
absolutely erroneous. Taylor’s illustrations of the meaning of the original are fre- 
quently very striking, and the explication of certain phrases very happy. The author 
had collected these under the corresponding English words, when it occurred to 
him that the undertaking might be made useful to others, and improved by con- 
sulting other works, especially philological, such as the late editions of Gesenius’s 
Lexicon, etc.” 


The English student, then, will be able to find in every case what 
Hebrew word corresponds with the English ones in the Hebrew Bible, 
and to ascertain the uniformity, or the contrary, with which the trans- 
lators rendered such word into our tongue. But the volume does far 
more than this: it presents a very excellent lexicon, with a great deal 
of philological and exegetical matter. A short extract may be given 
as a specimen of this portion of the work. 


“ Die, dead. 1. 3 to breathe out one’s life, to expire, to die, to perish; Gr., 
éxdelrewv, Comp. fail, Luke xvi. 9 ; of men and of brutes; it is used also of a violent 
death, Num xvii. 12; xx. 3. The LXX. have rendered this word twice by reAevray, 
twice by &ro@vfhoxew, six times by dmoAelrew; it would seem therefore to apply 
more generally to a gentle death.—2. nyo, to die, to be slain, to make to die.— 
3. 73, J, see carcase.-—4. 553, to fall—5. wp, com., the animal life: it is used in 
a singular manner to signify a dead animal body; but as in some places where this 
word is translated body the adjective is joined, it may in other instances be under- 
stood—6. “20, m., Carcase, dead body.—7. DME), mM. py giants ; the illustrious dead 
of past times in Hades, supposed to be within the earth.—8. tT’, to lay waste, to 
destroy.” 


We feel this is a very bald exhibition of Dr. Wilson’s elaborate 
performance, for by a simple mode of reference it is shewn in what 
texts of the English Bible the above eight words are used for the 
VOL. V.—NO. IX. P 
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verb to die, or the adjective dead. Other important critical helps are 
afforded, and the whole is exhibited with the clearness which perspicu- 
ous arrangement and exquisite typography can give to it. 





Yanven Curist, or the Memorial Name. By Alex. Mac Whorter, 
Yale University. With Introductory Letter, by Nathaniel W. 
Tayler, D.D., Dwight Professor of Theology, Yale Theological 
Seminary. Boston: Gould and Lincoln, London: Lowe and Co, 
1857. 12mo. pp. 190. 


THE mysterious name by which God was pleased to make himself 
known to his ancient people, has always excited the researches of 
Christians, both as to its pronunciation and its meaning. Although 
we cannot say we expect anything novel can be discovered in theology, 
we yet confess that this little volume is well worthy the notice of all 
students of the Holy Scriptures. It will amply repay a careful read- 
ing, and will confer benefit even if its theory is not acquiesced in. 
ber the theory is, will appear from a short paragraph from the 
reface. 


“The name Jehovah is the grand central fact upon which the discussion turns. 
It will be shewn that this Name, having been deprived of its true vowels through a 
superstition of the Jews, is not ‘ Jehovah,’ but Yahveh; that it is not properly ren- 
dered ‘I am,’ but HE wHo wiLu BE; that it is the great Messianic name of the 
Old Testament, and there represents the same Divine Person who afterwards appeared 
in the world’s history under the name of Christ.’’ 


We ought to state that in this volume the theory is stated popu- 
larly, but that it is discussed in a more learned manner in the Biblio- 
theca Sacra for January last. 





History of the Christian Church, from the election of Pope Gregory 
the Great to the Concordat of Worms (A.v. 590—1122). By 
James Craigie Rosertson, M.A., Vicar of Bekesbourne, in the 
Diocese of Canterbury. London: Murray. 1856. 8vo. pp. 744. 


WE mentioned with distinct approval the first volume of Mr. Robert- 
son’s Church History, which appeared a short time ago, and are glad 
to be able to welcome the second ; including as it does those mysterious 
years of the life of Christianity, when the leaven seemed to move the 
“lump” with but lethargic influence. But just in proportion as the 
Church was enveloped in mists, does it become a matter of duty to 
search for it more earnestly, and to exhibit its features apart from the 
prejudices which lurk in the expression “the dark ages.” Mr. Robert- 
son has discharged this duty with commendable fidelity, and produced 
a volume which may be at once referred to as an authority, and 
read as an intensely interesting narrative. More than this general 
description we cannot now enter upon, but will introduce to our readers 
two extracts, which will give a fair example of the author’s mode of 
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treating his subjects. The first relates to Charlemagne, and his un- 
wearied efforts to benefit the people :-— 


‘“‘ Charlemagne was bent on improving the education of every class among his 
subjects. He urged his nobles to study, and loudly reproved those who considered 
their position as an excuse for negligence. The laity were required to learn the 
Creed and the Lord’s Prayer—in Latin if possible—with a view to bringing them 
within the Roman influence. Fasting and blows were sometimes denounced against 
those who should disobey. But it was found that the hardness of the risk was 
regarded by many persons as even more formidable than such penalties ; and it also 
appeared that many of the clergy were themselves unable to teach the forms in Latin. 
The re-enactments and the mitigations of such rules sufficiently prove how difficult 
it was to carry them into execution. The clergy were charged to explain the Creed 
and the Lord’s Prayer to their people, and sponsors at baptism were required to 
prove their acquaintance with both. 

‘‘ Charlemagne took great pains to improve the education of the clergy. In 769 
he ordered that any clergyman who should disregard his bishop’s admonitions to 
learn, should be suspended or deprived. In 787 he issued a circular to all metro- 
politans, bishops, and abbots, complaining of the incorrect style which appeared in 
many letters addressed to him from monasteries. This want of skill in writing, he 
says, leads him to apprehend that there may be also inability to understand the 
language of Scripture rightly ; he therefore orders that competent masters should be 
established, and that study should be diligently urged on. Two years later he ordered 
that there should be a school in every cathedral and monastery, open not only to the 
servile class (from which the clergy were usually taken) but to the freeborn; that 
instruction should be given in psalmody, music, compotum, and grammar ; and that 
care should be taken for the correct writing of the service-books. He employed 
Paul Warnefrid to compile a book of homilies from the fathers, and published it with 
a preface in his own name. These homilies were arranged according to the ecclesias- 
tical seasons. It seems to have been at first intended that they should be read in 
Latin, the language of the Church and of the State; and that it was a concession to 
national feeling, when councils of the emperor’s last year directed the clergy, in using 
them, to render them into a tongue intelligible to the people—“ the rustic Roman” 
of Gaul, or the Teutonic, as might be. As the manuscripts of the Scriptures had 
been generally much corrupted by careless transcription, Charlemagne, with Alcuin’s 
assistance, provided for the multiplication of correct copies. While the pupils of the 
schools were employed in transcribing the less important books for churches ; none 
but persons of mature age were allowed to copy the gospels, the psalter, or the 
missal, Manuscripts were acquired for libraries from England, Italy, and Greece. 
Presbyters were, before ordination, to be examined as to their faith, as to their know- 
ledge of the Creed and the Lord’s Prayer, of the canons, the penitential, the gospels, 
the homilies of the fathers, the public services, the rites of baptism and the eucharist, 
and their power of instructing their flocks.”’ 


The following is an account of the way in which the sect of 
Paulicians was helped on by combined masculine energy and female 
cunning :— 


“ Sergius was converted to Paulicianism by a female theologian. The historians 
of the sect relate that this woman, having fixed on him as one whom it was desirable 
to gain, entered into conversation with him, and, after some compliments on his 
learning and character, asked him why he did not read the Scriptures. He answered 
that such studies were not lawful for Christians in general, but only for the clergy— 
an idea which Chrysostom had strongly opposed, but which since his time had become 
fixed in the popular belief, although without any formal authority from the Church. 
‘It is not as you think,’ she rejoined, ‘for there is no acceptance of persons with 
God, since he will have all men to be saved, and to come to the knowledge of the 
truth.’ And she went on to tell him that the clergy mutilated and corrupted the 
Word of God, and that such of them as did miracles would be found among those 
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to whom Christ will say in the judgment-day, ‘I never knew you.’ Sergius began 
to read the Scriptures, and, under the tuition of his instructress, he learnt to apply 
to the Catholics all that is there said against the fleshly Israel, and to regard the 
Paulicians as the true spiritual church of Christ. He assumed the name of Tychicus, 


and became a new founder of the sect, which is said to have held his writings in equal’ 


veneration with the Scriptures themselves. His own morals would seem to have 
been unimpeachable, since Photius and Peter of Sicily can only charge him with 
hypocrisy : and he reformed the morality of the Paulicians, in opposition to the 
principles of Baanes. This led to a separation of the sect into two hostile branches ; 
and, after the death of Sergius, his followers, wishing to clear themselves from 
obloquy attaching to the Baanites, fell on them, and carried on a bloody contest 
with them. For thirty-four years, from the reign of Irene to that of Theophilus, 
Sergius laboured indefatigably in the cause of Paulicianism. He is said to have 
indulged in unseemly boasting of his success ; to have preferred himself to the earlier 
teachers of the party ; to have styled himself the resplendent lamp, the shining light, 
the life-giving star, and even the Paraclete.” 


The Protestant Theological and Ecclesiastical Encyclopedia: being a 
Condensed Translation of Herzog’s Real Encyclopedia, with addi- 
tions from other sources. By the Rev. J. H. A. Bompercer, D.D., 
assisted by distinguished theologians of various denominations. 
Part III. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 8vo. pp. 128. 


Tuis work proceeds steadily, and a renewed acquaintance with it 
makes us the more anxious for its completion. The “old lore’? which 
it furnishes on matters of Church History, critical, biographical, and 
historical, makes its pages very attractive to us, and as it is in this 
respect quite sui generis in this country, we cannot doubt it will be 
very successful. A quotation on the subject of Monachism, from the 
Article, ‘ Benedict,’ will illustrate what we have said :— 


“Monachism, from its rise, stood side by side with the clerical estate in the esti- 
mation of the people, and by degrees gradually (sic) supplanted it. Entrance into 
the cloister was alone regarded as conversio, monastic life as religio, and the brethren 
of the cowl as conversi and religiosi. The clergy sought piety and knowledge in the 
secluded cell, and the episcopal chairs were principally filled by monks. The mani- 
fest hatred of the clergy toward the Benedictine Order in later times was shadowed 
forth by the conduct of the priest Florentius towards its founder, who at that time 
fixed the relation of the monks to the clerical estate. Whilst he placed the monas- 
teries under the bishop of the diocese, their own priests rendered them independent 
of all the lower clergy. The latter, by reason of their secular character, fell below 
the Benedictines in influence, power, and inward worth. They were chosen from 
among bondmen, and suffered to remain in extreme poverty and ignorance. And so 
they became the magical possessors and mechanical dispensers of the gifts of divine 
grace in the Church, without respect and efficiency. Soon they could scarcely use 
a ritual which they could not understand, and in point of morals sank as low, yea 
lower, than the laity around them. In view of such a result, perhaps, or because 
they read the signs of the times better than others, Eusebius of Vercelli and Augus- 
tine attempted to introduce monastic discipline and conventual life into the clerical 
estate. But the mighty revival of monachism in its separate form frustrated their 
efforts, and the attempt was renewed, only when the latter had achieved a complete 
victory. The degradation of the secular clergy had become so extreme that some- 
thing must be done for their elevation, and monachism, which had wrought the 
injury, furnished the means and way. In the eighth century appeared the Vita 
eanonica clericorum, and immediately found general favour and acceptance. Wealthy 
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chapters and excellent cathedral schools arose beside the monasteries, and were the 
rather frequented and endowed by the nobles, because in them the line between the 
clergy and the laity was strictly drawn. The inhabitants of many monasteries now 
transformed themselves into canons, and in others the monks, to the total neglect of 
their rule, soon adopted a similar mode of living together as prebendaries. The 
abbeys were either used by the princes for their own advantage, or conferred as fiefs 
on laymen (abbacomites), or at best made over to the bishops. And thus, in a short 
time after its victory, the whole benedictine order was in danger of subversion. But 
it had not yet run its course.”’ 


Prelacy, not Presbytery, the divinely instituted Polity of the Christian 
Church, and Medium of conveying the Ministerial Commission ; 
comprising a New Edition of “ Presbyterianism Indefensible,” and 
a Refutation of the Rev. Dr. Crawford's Reply to that Publication, 
entitled ‘‘ Presbytery or Prelacy.” By the Rev. Wu. Farqumar, 
A.M., Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of St. Andrew’s, ete. 
Edinburgh: Lendrum and Co. Oxford and London: Parkers. 
1856. 8vo, pp. 316. 


Ir does not fall in with the plan of this Journal to discuss the ques- 
tions which so unhappily divide the visible Church of Christ ; but we 
may indicate to our readers where they may find materials to assist 
their investigation of disputed subjects. Mr. Farquhar has, in our 
opinion, exhausted the topic he has treated of in this volume, and 
thoroughly examined the question of Prelacy, both on scriptural and 
historical grounds. The great amount of information he has adduced 
makes the work valuable, quite apart from any predilections the reader 
may have as to the main argument, and we are happy to be able to 
add that the author has endeavoured to establish his point with gen- 
tlemanly manners as well as with scholar-like abilities. 





Cathedra Petri. A Political History of the Great Latin Patriarchate. 
Books I. and II., from the first to the close of the fifth century. 
By Tuomas Greenwoop, M.A., Cambridge and Durham, F.R.S.L., 
Barrister-at-Law. London: C. J. Stewart. 1856. 8vo. pp. 510. 


We have been so much interested in this first instalment of an original 
and learned work, that we feel anxious for its progress and completion. 
Mr. Greenwood says that his MS. is complete down to the close of 
the great contest of investitures in the thirteenth century, and that if 
printed in the form now before us, it will fill five volumes of equal 
bulk. We have then only one-fifth of the whole work now published, 
and as it will probably depend on the success of the present portion of 
it whether the author will proceed with it, we gladly bring its claims 
before our readers. The peculiar design of the work will best be 
presented in the words of the writer himself :— 

“* About twenty years ago the author of this volume published a work on the 
early history of the Germans ; and in the course of his inquiries was much struck 
with certain characteristics in the history of the Roman Pontificate, which seemed to 
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him to supply the key to the mystery of the papal power; or, at least, to point out 
the principal sources from which papal Rome drew the elements of that singular 
vitality which has sustained it to the present time. 

‘‘ As his researches proceeded, and his collections increased in volume, he found 
it necessary to fix upon some plan by which needless prolixity might be avoided, and 
the vast mass of matter which came under his observation, might be reduced to its 
natural order. He was anxious not to involve himself in the multifarious dogmatic 
or religious considerations, by which theologians of opposite persuasions have 
obscured or disguised the history of the papacy. A little reflection convinced him 
that such a course was altogether unnecessary. Admitting that papal history must 
be in a great degree the history of religious opinion, it struck him that all active 
living opinion is matter of historical fact ; and that it might be treated like all other 
fact, without enquiring into the dogmatic propriety of the theological grounds upon 
which it was based. With those grounds he was no further concerned than as they 
involved other matter of fact, triable by the ordinary methods of historical investiga- 
tion. Viewing the subject in this light, he felt himself under no obligation to enquire 
how the result of the trial might affect the religious basis of the pontifical claims. 
Neither can it greatly concern the devouter adherents of the Church of Rome, to 
ascertain how any merely human or rationalistic investigation may affect an authority, 
which they are bound to regard as the subject of original and continuous revelation, 
To others of that communion it may appear that the presumed revelation does in 
truth stand in some kind of relation to the facts which have accompanied, or which are 
alleged in-support of it. This class may perhaps derive some information from the 
present volume ; but it forms no part of the author’s design to induce them either to 
modify their opinions, or even to look for other—perhaps more tenable—grounds for 
their actual convictions than those that have been hitherto presented to them by their 
instructors. 

‘* And, in fact, a distinction may be very properly taken between the history, 
properly so-called, and the dogmatic theory of the papacy. The latter will, no 
doubt, be treated by its advocates as the subject of a revelation transmitted through 
the Church-catholic to all ages, consequently in that view independent of all other 
attestation than that of the Church herself: the former of necessity involves a notion 
and discussion of every material matter accompanying its development; it not only per- 
mits but enjoins us to apply to such matter the ordinary tests of historical truth, 
without troubling ourselves how the theory may be thereby affected. The theological 
supporters of the theory do not in fact encourage the idea that the chair of Peter can 
in any wise be made to rest purely, or even principally, upon the historical truth of the 
testimony alleged in support of it; they therefore regard the concomitant facts, not 
as substantive proof, but as collateral and confirmatory testimony to a prior reve- 
lation, adduced only to shew that what has been (as they allege) recognized and 
adopted from the beginning, and by all Christians, as a matter of divine appoint- 
ment, could be rejected by none but a factious, heretical, or infidel minority. With 
this mode of treating the subject the writer of these pages has no concern He pro- 
poses to deal with the facts only ; he desires to investigate them by the rules appli- 
cable to all matter of fact; to assign to them their true historical character ; to con- 
sider them in their relation to the social and moral state of the world, and especially 
to submit the political element in the papal scheme to more particular consideration ; 
to bring that element into its natural connexion with the religious scheme ; and, in 
the end, to leave it to the reader to form his own conclusions as to the validity of 
the papal claims, as he may deem them maintainable upon purely historical testi- 
mony.” 


Worthy design! to rise above the motives which are found in 
practice to rule men more powerfully than any other, and to lose the 
subjective in the objective. Perhaps this can never be fully done, yet 
it ought to be aimed at by the historian, and in proportion as it is 
thought to be important it will have a chance of being accomplished. 
But it is a mistake to suppose that indifference to the religious and 
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dogmatic elements of history will make a writer impartial ; on the 
contrary, that very feeling will lay him open to the strongest preju- 
dices. We see no traces in this volume of any indifference on the 
part of Mr. Greenwood, but we everywhere discover that he aims at 
keeping dogmatic views in abeyance. We think he has succeeded to 
a degree which makes him an instructive historian, and we hope our 
readers will make themselves intimately acquainted with the volume. 





A Comparative Grammar of the Drévidian or South Indian Family of 
Languages. By the Rev. R. Catpwe tt, B.A., Missionary of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, at 
Edeyenkoody, Tinnevelly, Southern India. London: Harrison. 
1856. 8vo. pp. 536. 


Mr. Catpwe t has afforded another illustration of the fact that efforts 
to spread the gospel are often associated with discoveries and improve- 
ments in art and science. Called to labour in Southern India, he has 
not only acquired the language of the people to whom he preached the 
gospel, but has also engaged in very minute researches in the depart- 
ment of philology, so as to notice and record the affinities of dialects 
spoken by hundreds of millions of people, and, on his return to this 
country, has given the results of his studies to the world. There is 
something very pleasing in the following account of the way in which 
fragments of time were used up, and of the slow accretions which gra- 
dually amounted to this compact volume :— 


“ During the period of my residence in India, the work in which I was engaged 
as a missionary was of too important a nature to allow me to spend much of my time 
in book-making. It was necessary for me to be content with jotting down occasion- 
ally a few notes and illustrations, and making out conclusions in my mind. Since 
my return to this country for a season, I have taken the opportunity of putting toge- 
ther the notes which I had collected, and moulding them into a systematic shape ; 
and the result is now published in the hope that this work will help to supply a want 
which I had long felt myself, and which must, I conceived, have been felt by many 
others. I trust it will be found to contribute to a more enlarged and scientific study 
of each of the Dravidian languages, to a more accurate knowledge of their structure 
and vital spirit, and to a higher estimate of their phonic beauty, their philosophical 
organization, and their unequalled regularity.” 


But what are the Dravidian languages of which these excellencies 
are predicated ? We will let Mr. Caldwell reply :— 


“‘The idioms which are included in this work under the general term ‘ Dravidian,’ 
constitute the vernacular speech of the great majority of the inhabitants of Southern 
India. With the exception of Orissa and those districts of Western India and the 
Dekhan in which the Gujarathi and the Marathi are spoken, the whole of the penin- 
sular portion of India, from the Vindhya mountains and the river Nerbudda (Nar- 
mada) to Cape Comorin, is peopled, and from the earliest period appears to have 
been peopled by different branches of one and the same race, speaking different dia- 
lects of one and the same language—the language to which the term Dravidian is 
here applied ; and scattered offshoots from the same stem may be traced still farther 
north, as far as the Rajmahal hills, and even as far as the mountain fastnesses of 
Beluchistan.’”’ 
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The idioms of this family are nine in number, of which the Tamil 
is the principal one, and that spoken by Mr. Caldwell in his missionary 
duties. Not only does the author point out the likenesses between the 
members of this important group of tongues, but he also investigates 
their connexion with the great genera into which the languages of 
mankind have been divided in modern times. 

‘*Before I was aware,’’ he says, ‘‘of the opinion which Professor Rask of Copen.- 
hagen was the first to express, and which has generally been adopted, I arrived by a 
somewhat similar process at the same conclusion, viz., that the Dravidian languages 
are to be affiliated not with the Indo-European, but with the Scythian group of 


tongues, and that the Scythian family to which they appear to be most closely allied 
is the Finnish or Ugrian.”’ 


To those, therefore, who make language a scientific study, Mr. 
Caldwell’s volume will prove highly interesting ; but its great utility 
appears from the fact that Christianity has a great work to do in 
Southern India, and that it must be done by men acquiring thoroughly 
the language and dialects of the people. When we speak of “our 
Indian empire,” the idea is probably conveyed to most minds of its 
natives gradually learning to speak English, and adopting our institu- 
tions; but Mr. Caldwell says, ‘‘ Neither the English, nor any other 
foreign tongue, has the slightest chance of becoming the vernacular 
speech of any portion of the inhabitants of Southern India.” As an 
illustration of this he tells us that in two provinces, Tinnevelly and 
Madura, whose population amounts to three millions, there are at pre- 
sent only about three hundred English, including women and children! 

Subsidiary to the main design of this work there is a large amount 
of historical, theological, and other information of the most intense 
interest to those whose study is man. 


A Practical Grammar of the Sanskrit Language, arranged with refer- 
ence to the Classical Languages of Eurupe, for the use of English 
Students. By Monier Wiurams, M.A., Professor of Sanskrit at 
the East India College, Haileybury ; Member of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, and of the Oriental Society of Germany; formerly Boden 
Scholar in the University of Oxford. Second edition. Oxford: at 
the University Press. 1857. Large 8vo. pp. 394. 


Tuat a work like this should have reached a second edition proves 
that the Sanskrit language has many students in this country; and, 
that being the case, we are not surprized that this grammar should be 
preferred to others, since Mr. Williams has aimed at doing away with 
the cumbrous method of the grammarians of India, which was too often 
followed by his predecessors. He says :— 


“It is to be regretted that the Pandits of India should have overlaid their system, 
possessing, as it does, undeniable excellencies, with a network of mysticism. Had 
they designed to keep the key of the knowledge of their language, and to shut the 
door against the vulgar, they could hardly have invented a method more perplexing 
and discouraging to beginners. Having required, as a preliminary step, that the stu- 
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dent shall pass a novitiate of ten years in the grammar alone, they have constructed 
a complicated machinery of signs, symbols, and indicatory letters, which may be well 
calculated to aid the memory of the initiated natives, but only serves to bewilder the 
English tyro. He has enough to do in conquering the difficulties of a strange cha- 
racter, without puzzling himself at the very threshold in a labyrinth of symbols and 
abbreviations, and perplexing himself in his endeavours to understand a complicated 
cipher, with an equally complicated key to its interpretation... . . My aim has been, 
in the present work, to avoid the mysticism of the Indian grammarians, without 
ignoring the best parts of their system, and without rejecting such of their technical 
symbols as I have found by experience to be really useful in assisting the memory.” 


The volume is very admirably got up in every way, and it bears 
altogether the marks of being the production of one not only skilled in 
his subject, but also competent to teach it—two things not always 
combined. A short extract on the grammatical peculiarity of the 
Sanskrit may be generally interesting :— 


“ The student will doubtless be impatient of the space devoted to the explanation 
of the alphabet. Let him understand at the outset that a minute and accurate 
adjustment of the mutual relations of letters is the very hinge of the whole subject of 
Sanskrit grammar. It is the point which distinguishes the grammar of this language 
from that of every other. In fact, Sanskrit in its whole structure is an elaborate 
process of combining letters according to prescribed rules. Its entire grammatical 
system, the regular formation of its nouns and verbs from crude roots, its theory of 
declension and conjugation, and the arrangement of its sentences, all turn on the 
reciprocal relationship and interchangeableness of letters, and the laws which regu- 
late their euphonic combination. These laws, moreover, are the key to the influence 
which this language has exercised in the study of comparative philology. Such being 
the case, it is scarcely possible for a Sanskrit grammar to be too full, luminous, and 
explicit in treating of the letters, their pronunciation, classification, and mutual 
affinities.”’ 


An English and Turkish Dictionary. In two parts, Part I. English 
and Turkish. Part If. Turkish-English; in which the Turkish 
words are represented in the Oriental character, as well as their 
correct pronunciation and accentuation shewn in English letters. 
By J. W. Repuouse, F.R.S.A., Member of the Imperial Academy 
of Science of Constantinople, ete., ete. London: Quaritch. 1857. 
Small square 8vo. pp. xxvi. and 1150. 


We may hope that the intercourse with Turkey, produced by the late 
war, will lead to the improvement of the sensual and bloodthirsty 
Mohammedans; whose characteristics, although varnished over lately 
for political purposes, continue to be most alien from all that is civi- 
lized and Christian. Mr. Redhouse has done a good work in providing 
this excellent introduction to the language of Turkey, and as English- 
men become more naturalized in the country, may God grant that 
their intercourse may not be confined to purposes of pleasure and 
gain, but result in the extension of humane and holy principles. 
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The Desert of Sinai: Notes of a Spring Journey from Cairo to Beer. 
sheba. By Horativs Bonar, D.D. London: Nisbet. 12mo, 
pp- 408. 


Tuis is a tolerably good book of travels,—the gossiping reminiscences 
of a man with considerable power of discernment, but withal of strong 
prejudices. If read cum grano it will instruct while it interests, and 
help to enlarge and confirm that floating knowledge of the East which 
is now so general among us. In looking over the volume for an 
extract appropriate to our pages, we have found none more so than 
the following on the Sinaitic inscriptions, which Dr. Bonar thinks may 
be of Pheenician origin. The observations on the climate of the East, 
as helping to perpetuate monumental inscriptions, are very good :— 


‘¢ These inscriptions are undoubtedly of a great age. The fact of the characters 
being unknown of itself proves this; for there is no instance of a language or an 
alphabet being totally lost during the last eighteen hundred years. This is a serious 
difficulty in the way of those who ascribe them to the pilgrims of the early centuries, 
For, as these pilgrims were, with few exceptions, Greek, or Egyptians speaking 
Greek, it seems incredible that they should have left inscriptions in a language not 
their own—a language whose every trace has perished, save what is to be gleaned 
from these old rocks. Any one looking at them would at once pronounce them very 
old. They are not merely rudely graven, but they give strong indication of their 
being the letters of a rude alphabet. Such is decidedly the impression which re- 
mains upon my own mind, after examining them with care, and setting them side by 
side with all the various alphabets that I could lay hold of. On looking at them, 
one is no doubt led to ask how it is possible that such shallow cuttings—such mere 
scratches as some of them are—could endure the tear and wear of centuries? There 
is no one that I saw cut to half the depth of the letters on our poorest tomb-stone ; 
how then could they keep their edges, or, indeed, be preserved from total erasure, 
say for a thousand years, seeing three centuries suffice to obliterate the records of 
our churchyards? This is, however, no difficulty at all, when the state of the case 
is looked into. Some of these inscriptions, for instance, are on granite, though 
most are on sandstone, yet the latter are in as good a state of preservation as the 
former, so that the hardness of the stone does not seem to be an element in the 
question of the antiquity of the graving; and as the granite inscriptions of Egypt, 
even in their minutest and most casual scratches, have stood perhaps four thousand 
years, no argument against the antiquity of such oriental carvings can be founded 
on their liability to erasure. Indeed, nothing of this kind, either in Egypt or the 
desert, can be erased, save by violence. It is the united action of frost and damp 
that crumbles our northern rocks and effaces our inscriptions. These influences do 
not exist in the desert, or at least to so small an extent as to be imperceptible in 
their results. No doubt there is occasionally, though rarely, frost during the night; 
but it is slight, and then it is in an atmosphere thoroughly dry, and among rocks 
not saturated with perpetual moisture. The winter torrents, it is true, run down 
with wasting fury; but they pass off speedily, and leave the air as dry as before. 
Scratch your name with your penknife upon the sandstone of Wady Mukatteb, and 
it will remain for centuries as perfect as on the day you carved it. We know, from 
the testimony of Cosmas in the sixth century, that these inscriptions have already 
lasted twelve centuries, which is quite a sufficient time to test their durability. We 
know, moreover, that in the adjoining wady there are Egyptian inscriptions in hiero- 
glyphics on similar sandstone, which are, beyond doubt, of the age of the Pharaohs : 
so that, if a hieroglyphical inscription in Wady Magharah has stood the waste of 
four thousand years, there is no physical reason why an alphabetical one in Wady 
Mukatteb should not be equally enduring.”’ 
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Travels and Researches in Chaldea and Susiana. By W. K. Lortvs, 
F.G.S. London: Nisbet. 1857. 8vo. pp. , 


We are glad to see Mr. Loftus in print, and in a volume so handsome 
as the one before us. The discoveries of Layard and Rawlinson were 
so astounding that there has been danger of their names overshadowing 
those of their colleagues and successors; an event which could not have 
happened without great injustice to Mr. Loftus. That gentleman was 
appointed geologist to the expedition sent out to survey the Turco- 
Persian frontier under Colonel Williams, now so celebrated in connexion 
with Kars. Four years were spent in that connexion, and in that 
period Mr. Loftus visited the ruins of Susa, the “ Shushan the palace’’ 
of Daniel; and also those of Warka, in Southern Babylonia. Two 
years afterwards he was employed in the East by the Assyrian Exca- 
vation Society, and while thus engaged he made some of the discoveries 
which are treated of in this volume. We cordially recommend it to 
all our readers, and wish we had a better opportunity of describing its 
contents. Our extracts, however, will sufficiently prove that the 
interest of the book cannot well be overrated. Mr. Loftus thus de- 
scribes the emotions produced by the first sight of the ruins of Chal- 
dea :— 

“‘T know nothing more exciting or impressive than the first sight of one of those 
great Chaldzean piles looming in solitary grandeur from the surrounding plains or 
marshes. A thousand thoughts and surmises concerning its past eventful history and 
origin, its gradual rise and rapid fall, naturally present themselves to the mind of the 
spectator. The hazy atmosphere of early morning is peculiarly favourable to consi- 
derations and impressions of this character, and the grey mist intervening between 
the gazer and the object of his reflections imparts to it a dreamy existence. This 
fairy-like effect is far heightened by mirage, which strangely and fancifully alters its 
form, elevating it from the ground, and causing it to dance and quiver in the rarified 
air. No wonder, therefore, that the beholder is lost in pleasing doubt as to the 
actual reality of the apparition before him.”’ 


The ruins of Warka are described at great length: the following 
is a general account of them :— 


“The desolation and solitude of Warka are even more striking than the scene 
which is presented at Babylon itself. There is no life for miles round. No river 
glides in grandeur at the base of its mounds; no green date groves flourish near its 
ruins. The jackal and the hyena appear to shun the dull aspect of its tombs. The 
king of birds never hovers over the deserted waste. A blade of grass or an insect 
finds no existence there. The shrivelled lichen alone, clinging to the weathered sur- 
face of the broken brick, seems to glory in its universal dominion upon those barren 
walls. Of all the desolate pictures which I ever beheld, that of Warka incomparably 
surpasses all. There are, it is true, lofty and imposing structures towering from the 
surrounding piles of earth, sand, and broken pottery ; but all form or plan is lost in 
masses of fallen brickwork and rubbish. These only serve to impress the mind more 
fully with the complete ruin and desertion which have overtaken the city. Its ancient 
name even is lost to the modern tribes, and little is known with certainty of its past 
history. Nineveh, Babylon and Susa have their peculiar traditions, but ancient Warka 
and its sanctity are forgotten as though they had possessed no previous existence, 

“Standing upon the summit of the principal edifice, called the Buwariyya, in the 
centre of the ruins, the beholder is struck with astonishment at the enormous accu- 
mulation of mounds and ancient relics at his feet. An irregular circle, nearly six 
miles in circumference, is defined by the traces of an earthen rampart; in some 
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places forty feet high. An extensive platform of undulating mounds, brown and 
scorched by the burning sun, and cut up by innumerable channels and ravines, ex- 
tends, in a general direction north and south, almost up to the wall, and occupies the 
greatest part of the enclosed area. As at Niffar, a wide channel divides the platform 
into two unequal parts, which vary in height from twenty to fifty feet; upon it are 
situated the principal edifices of Warka. On the western edge of the northern por- 
tion rise, in solemn grandeur, masses of bricks, which have accumulated around the 
lower stones of two rectangular buildings and their various offices, supposed to be 
temples, or perhaps royal tombs. The bleached and lichen-covered aspect of the sur- 
face attests the long lapse of ages which has passed since the enterprising hand of 
man reared them from above the surrounding level desert. Detached from the prin- 
cipal mass of platform are several irregularly-shaped low mounds, between it and the 
walls, some of which are thiekly strewed with lumps of black scoria, as though build- 
ings on their summits had been destroyed by fire. At the extreme north of the plat- 
form, close to the wall, a conical mound rears its head from the surrounding waste of 
ruins—the barrow probably of some ancient Scyth. Warka, in the days of her 
greatness, was not, however, confined within the limit of her walls; her suburbs may 
be traced by ruined buildings, mounds, and pottery, fully three miles beyond the ram- 
parts, into the eastern desert. Due north, at the distance of two miles from the 
Buwariyya, is the dome-shaped pile of Nuffayji, which rivals the central ruin itself in 
height, and stands the advanced guard of the city. Near it several smaller barrows 
are strewed around without apparent order or design. On the north-east is another 
large mound, resembling, but smaller than Nuffayji. 

“Forlorn splendour and unbroken solitude reign undisturbed on the ruins. With 
the exception of the Tuweyba tribe, the Arabs shun a site which is held to be the 
abode of evil spirits, and none will dare to pass a night upon the doleful spot.” 


It would profitably occupy a long paper to enter fully into the 
bearing of these discoveries on ancient history, especially in relation 


to the Holy Scriptures, and we hope this task may soon be performed 
in our pages. 





Commentary on the Book of Joshua. By Karu Frizpricn Ket, 
D.D., Ph. D., Professor of Exegetical Theology and the Oriental 
Languages in the University of Dorpat. Translated by James 
Martin, B.A., Edinburgh. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 1857. 
8vo. pp. 510. 


We are very glad that the Foreign Theological Library has made 
another incursion into the field of Old Testament interpretations, and 
that it is proposed next year to publish Keil’s Commentary on Kings 
and Chronicles. We have, in English, far too few works on the 
Hebrew part of the Holy Scriptures, and an amount of obscurity rests 
upon many portions of them which a careful criticism and exegesis 
will be able to remove. Dr. Keil enjoys an honourable reputation as 
a learned, judicious, and conservative theologian, and valuable as the 
former volumes of this library have been, his commentaries will well 
sustain the interest taken in it by biblical students. The author thus 
alludes to his design in the preface to the present volume :— 

“ Within a very short space of time works have been published upon the Book of 
Joshua by both Rosenmiiller and Maurer. But every one who looks upon the his- 
torical writings of the Old Testament as the original fountain of sacred history, con- 
taining the records of the mighty works which God performed for his chosen people, 
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knows well how unsatisfactory both of these expositions are in a theological point of 
view, whilst even the more material department of criticism has received but little 
benefit from their publication. Moreover, the researches of Robinson which have 
since been made public, are in themselves sufficiently important to render another 
work upon Joshua necessary. And, therefore, no preface is required to defend the 
issue of a commentary, which is based upon the acknowledgment of a revelation from 
God, and aims at a careful examination of every work of merit produced by earlier 
theologians, or resulting from modern philological and archeological research. The 
historical books of the Old Testament have unfortunately been hitherto too much 
neglected; hence every one who endeavours to cultivate this department of labour, 
must devote the greater portion of his attention to the overthrow of current opinions, 
which are not only false and whimsical, but diametrically opposed to the spirit of 
biblical revelation, and must seek to refute the many prevalent errors concerning Old 
Testament history that have arisen from the spiritless manner in which it has been 
handled. At the same time he can only expect to pave the way for a complete theo- 
logical and ecclesiastical exposition, rather than to bring one to perfection.” 


Some time last year we inserted a paper in this Journal on the 
punishment of Hiel, the rebuilder of Jerico, and we turned with some 
curiosity to see how Keil views the subject. We find he adopts the 
common view, which we think cannot be sustained by a close and 
thoughtful investigation of the Hebrew text. We will give part of 
his remarks, and commend the whole work to the deserved patronage 
of our readers :— 


“In his firstborn, that is, at the cost of his life. 3 denotes the price at which 
anything is procured (see Ewald Lehrd., p. 413). Most commentators suppose the 
adjuration to mean that the builder of the city would suffer the loss of all his children, 
from the oldest to the youngest, in connexion with its restoration. Seb. Schmidt, Cle- 
ricus, and the author of the Exegetical Handbook, stand alone in their opinion that 
only the eldest and youngest are intended as being the most valued and dear. But the 
former explanation is evidently more in harmony with the poetico-rhythmical style of 
the adjuration, as it is characteristic of this style to select certain parts, in order by 
the parallelism of the different members to express the whole. The adjuration is ren- 
dered very insipid by the paraphrase of Clericus,—‘ Let the commencement and 
termination of the whole affair be associated with the greatest misfortunes.’ The 
rationalists go still further, and either deny altogether that Joshua uttered such an 
adjuration (Hasse), or question its having been uttered in the form given here 
(Paulus, Maurer, and others).” 





A Commentary, expository and practical, of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
By Avexanpver 8. Parrerson, Minister of Hutchesontown Free 
Church, Glasgow. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 1856. 8vo. 
pp. 572. 


Wuite so many works relating to the criticism and interpretation 
of the New Testament are published for scholars, it is to be regretted 
that so few have appeared adapted to plain, sensible Christians. Of 
books professing to be comments there are far too many, since they 
reiterate old truisms, leave difficulties in greater gloom than they found 
them, and use Holy Writ to bolster up the varying schools of religious 
dogmatism to which their writers belong. No department of our 
labours is so painful to us as the attention we are compelled to give to 
such works, in which what is good is old, and what is new is nothing 
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worth. The English mind would take in a theology pure and reason- 
able if presented to it; and it is to be lamented that so much calls for 
its attention in the way of biblical comment, which is calculated to 
foster prejudice, and to retail to the unsuspecting the ignorant assump- 
tion of its authors. 

Mr. Patterson’s handsome volume consists of matter which has, 
for the greater part, been presented to a congregation from the pulpit, 
and it therefore aims at a certain popular style adapted to such a 
purpose. He says :— 


‘¢ Tt is in accordance with the suggestion of friends, and at the solicitation of an 
intelligent and esteemed member of my congregation, that I have consented to publish 
on this noble book of the New Testament. I recently lectured on it in the course of 
my ordinary ministrations, and the commentary which I now permit to see the light 
is, to a great extent, the substance of what was addressed from week to week to my 
own flock. Into the printed work, however, I have considered it reasonable and right 
to introduce a few short critical discussions, which would have been out of place in 
the pulpit.” 


In this manner the author has produced a very sound and inter- 
esting exposition, which may be profitably read by plain Christians, 
At the same time, without loading the pages with learned matter, it is 
introduced where needed, and often with excellent effect. We probably 
cannot do better than quote a passage of this kind, as conveying to 
others what may be looked for in Mr. Patterson’s volume :— 


“In the expression rendered, ‘Lest at any time we should let them slip” (u4 
mote wapappuv@mev), there seems to be an allusion to water. The Greek verb em- 
ployed unquestionably means, in its strict and proper sense, to flow past, or to flow 
away. A few interpreters, however, retaining the reference to a flowing liquid, have 
forced upon the word, in the present case, the meaning ¢o suffer to flow away, or to 
flow past; understanding by the object in motion, not the hearer, but ‘ the things 
which he has heard.’ Now it is very true that truth or sacred doctrine is occasionally 
compared in Scripture to water ; as, for example, in Deut. xxxii. 2 :—‘ My doctrine 
shall drop as the rain, and my speech shall distil as the dew.’ Moreover, there are 
instances in Greek writers—for example, Lucian, Diss. cum Hesiod. ; Origen, Contra 
Celsum—of the verb here used being employed to denote the passing away of objects 
from the mind; and Quinctilian, xi. 2, makes the same application of the corresponding 
Latin word preterfluat, and Cicero, De Orat., ii. 25, of the similar word preter- 
labitur. But still, it is neither necessary nor reasonable, when the nominative to the 
verb is the persons here addressed, and not ‘the things which they had heard,’ to 
suppose it is to the latter and not to the former that the figurative idea of flowing 
past, or flowing away, is attached. It remains, however, to be determined what is meant 
by a person or persons flowing away or flowing past. Destruction is the idea which 
some suppose to be expressed—forgetfulness, or neglect, is that which others associate 
with the word. In ver. 2—4, which are so intimately connected with the present, 
both ideas are set forth, and thus, in these verses there is nothing which absolutely 
determines the question. But surely, considering that to flow past or away does not, 
in the thing itself, and as a matter of course, involve destruction, and may be even 
identified with good, it is better to understand the idea of neglect or disregard as here 
associated with the ‘things which had been heard,’ and the import of the whole 
expression to be what is so forcibly expressed in the English version—‘ Lest at any 
time we should let them slip.’ Such too is probably the meaning of the word in the 
Septuagint translation of Prov. iii, 21 (iit, uh wapappuns, thpnoov bt éuhy Bovddy 
kat €vvoiay), a text which it is not improbable that the sacred writer had, on the pre- 
sent occasion, in his eye.” 
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The Words of the Lord Jesus. By Rupo.r Stier, Doctor of Theology, 
Chief Pastor and Superintendent of Schkeuditz. Vol. VI. Trans- 
lated from the second revised and enlarged German edition, by the 
Rev. W. B. Porr, Hull. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 1857. 
8vo. pp. 526. 


Tuts volume embraces the greater part of the Gospel of St. John, in- 
cluding our Lord’s Prayer in the seventeenth chapter, and conveys, 
we think, a finer idea of Stier’s manner than any former part of the 
work, This was probably to be expected, as the speeches of our Lord 
recorded by the beloved disciple alone, are of such great beauty and 
interest, and have less to interrupt the calmer and spiritual considera- 
tin of them than is the case with the varying accounts of the synop- 
tical Gospels. Two more volumes will complete the work, and English 
students will then have a comment which is unique in its fine and devout 
appreciation of the finer relations of our Lord’s discourses, and which, 
while open to much criticism, will remain as an enduring monument of 
the sacred skill of the author. 





The Typology of Scripture, viewed in connection with the entire scheme 
of the Divine Dispensations. By Patrick Farrparrn, D.D., 
Professor of Divinity, Free Church College, Glasgow. Third 
edition, 2 vols. Edinburgh: T.and T. Clark. 1857. 8vo. pp. 978. 


Tus work has been noticed twice before in our pages, and we need 
only intimate that a third edition of it is now in our hands—a sufficient 
intimation that the religious public has appreciated Dr. Fairbairn’s 
labours. He will have done great good if he has only superseded the 
cumbrous and unscientific works on the types, in which some of our 
forefathers delighted. 





David, King of Israel: the Divine Plan and Lessons of his Life. By 
the Rev. Witt1AmM Garpen Buarkiz, A.M. London: Hamilton 
and Co. 1856. 12mo. pp. 448. 


Mr. Buarxie has done more for the life of David than has been effected 
in modern times, to place his character in its right position with respect 
to the divinity of the Old Testament dispensation. He is somewhat 
fettered by a school of theology, but this is far preferable to a latitu- 
dinarian licence. His aim, he tells us, is threefold: 1. To give an 
aspect of unity to David’s life, considering him as an instrument in the 
hand of God for high and holy purposes. 2. To present the various 
aspects of his character, as the ruler, the psalmist, and the type of 
Christ. 3. To vivify the scenes of his life, partly by descriptions of 
the scenery and manners of his country, and partly by making his 
outer life delineated in the history, and his inner life delineated in some 
of his psalms, throw light upon each other. 
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The History and Sacred Obligation of the Sabbath, and the close Con- 
nexion of its due Observance with our Social and National Well- 
being. By 8. N. Kinepon, B.D., Vicar of Bridgerule, and late 
Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. London: Seeleys, 
1856. 18mo, pp. 131. 


Wnuite so much is being done in various ways to weaken religious 
principles in the people at large, it is a pleasing and hopeful fact that 
the clergy of Great Britain have both the opportunity and the inclina- 
tion to check the torrent, and to arouse the public mind to the value of 
sacred ordinances. Mr. Kingdon has done his part well, by the publi- 
cation of this little volume, which we hope will gain a wide circulation. 
His object is well stated in a short preface to be 


“To give a brief summary of the history of Sabbath observance, both in the 
Jewish and Christian churches—to present arguments from Scripture in favour of its 
sacred and universal obligation—to shew that the change of observance from the 
seventh day of the week to the first was an obvious and incumbent duty—to make a 
few practical remarks on the present observance of the Sabbath and its contrast with 
the past—and generally to point out the vast importance of duly honouring the fourth 
commandment, to our national and social well-being. In sending his little work to 
the press, the Author fervently hopes that it may tend to the better fulfilment of the 
precept, ‘Fear God, and keep his commandments.’ ” 


The historical particulars given by Mr. Kingdon are lucidly arranged, 
and will be found of great interest by young persons. Probably they 
will do more good than the abstract arguments so often brought forward 
on the subject. A devout spirit runs all through the work, and an 
earnest sense of the importance of Sunday observance to the happiness 
of the people. 


“There is only one way for Christian legislators to do well, and that is, to be 
faithful to their God. If they will not honour God, their wisdom will be turned into 
folly, their strength into weakness. The wrong, too, to their fellow men, by their 
encouragement of Sunday license, is only less than the affront offered to the Throne 
of Heaven. It has been powerfully shewn that every grant of facilities for Sunday 
pleasure and amusement entails a coresponding amount of Sunday hardship and con- 
finement ; that if gratification be put within reach of some, others must be the victims 
of that gratification. Nor let statesmen prove the fallacy of doing good to the poor 
man. Let them be assured that there is One above who cares for the poor man even 
more than they, and knows even more than they, what is for his welfare. And he 
says, ‘Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy.’ It will be a safer and holier 
effort of their legislation to endeavour to bring the British code into harmony with the 
immutable laws of Him who ruleth over all. The good of all lands will applaud this 
effort, and will assist it by their sympathies and their prayers. And thus England 
shall take, even yet, a higher position than she has done heretofore, in blessing and 
being blessed among the kingdoms of the earth; for the Eternal himself will accord 
that favour which ever attaches to those who ‘fear God and keep his command- 
ments.’ ” 


Helps to Truth-seekers ; or, Christianity and Scepticism. An Exposi- 
tion and a Defence. By the Rev. Josern Parker, Banbury. 
London: Judd and Glass. 1857. 12mo, pp. 260. 

Waite it is to be lamented that so many persons seem either indifferent 

to the objective truth of Divine revelation, or to be zealous in quibbling 
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with or denying it, it is a source of gratification that so many efforts 
are made to counteract such a spirit, both by arousing the negligent 
and confounding the sceptic. Mr. Parker seems to have had much 
experience of the “ways” of theoretical and practical infidelity, and 
grapples with them in an earnest and thoughtful manner. His work 
is also well adapted to confirm in the faith those who, by intercourse 
with sceptical books and men, are troubled with doubts they would 
gladly dispel, and difficulties they wish to solve. The following ques- 
tions especially are discussed in a learned and impressive manner :— 
Is the Bible divine? Is Christianity from God? and, The nature of 
divine mysteries. We recommend the volume to all who are called 
upon to combat infidel objections either in themselves or others. 





Precursors of Knox: Patrick Hamilton, the First Preacher and Martyr 
of the Scottish Reformation. An Historical Biography, collected 
from original sources ; including a view of Hamilton’s influence upon 
the Reformation down to the time of George Wishart. With an 
Appendix of original Letters and other papers. By the Rev. Peter 
Lorimer. Edinburgh: Constable and Co. Feap. 8vo, pp. xvi., 
268. 


TuerE is something extremely interesting in bringing to light the 
characters and deeds of men who have taken a really useful part in the 
contests of their age, and yet have been overshadowed by the influence 
of greater names. Professor Lorimer has done this service for some 
who preceded Knox in efforts to combat the Papacy, and has expended 
a great deal of research in order to clear up obscurities, and to present 
the character of his hero in a fair light. He proposes to treat in the 
same manner Alexander Alain, and Sir David Lindsay of the Mount, 
and when his task is done he will have contributed some important 
materials to Scottish Church History. 





The Large-Print Paragraph Bible, in separate Books. Isaiah. Lon- 
don: Bagsters. 1857. 12mo, pp. 132. 


Tas useful edition of the Holy Scriptures is fast advancing to com- 
pletion, fourteen separate volumes or books having already appeared. 
As the work has proceeded we have been much impressed with its 
value in many ways which did not at first appear; such as the great 
convenience of the type to persons of weak sight, and of the lightness 
of the parts to persons confined to their bed by sickness. We think 
that Messrs. Bagster are the only persons who have turned the contro- 
versy respecting the English Bible to practical purposes, and we tender 
them our thanks, and warmly recommend these elegant volumes to our 
readers. 

The subsidiary matter given in each part is unpretending, yet very 
useful. This edition of Isaiah has four beautiful though diminutive 
maps, viz., of Nineveh, Babylon, Memphis, and Thebes. A short Pre- 
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face gives some important particulars respecting the prophet and his 
writings, and an Index of subjects directs to every topic which is likely 
to be sought for. The other portions are illustrated in a similar manner. 





The Commentary wholly Biblical ; an Exposition of the Old and New 
Testaments in the very words of Scripture. In Monthly Parts 
at 2s. 6d. Part V. London: Bagsters. 1857. 4to, pp. 80. 


Tus Part contains parts of Exodus, the Psalms, and the Gospels, as 
the work gives the Old and New Testaments simultaneously. As far 
as we have yet seen, the Biblical Comment is judiciously constructed : 
presenting a fair and unbiassed relation of the illustrative passages to 
the text. The page is very clearly arranged; and as a work of refer- 
ence it will be very acceptable to students of the Bible. 





1. The Rule and Exercises of Holy Living. 2. The Rule and Exer- 
cises of Holy Dying. By Jeremy Taytor, D.D. Oxford and 
London: Parkers. 1857. 18mo. 


Tuese are very beautiful reprints of Bishop Taylor’s devotional works, 
printed with the paper ruled with red, and with many elegant ornaments 
at the beginning and close of the chapters. The works are unabridged, 
with the exception of some of the classical quotations. 





Passion Week. With Illustrations by Atpert Durer. London: 
Bell and Daldy. 1857. Small 4to, pp. 186. 


Tue great attraction of this volume will be the Engravings from 
Albert Durer, which are here faithfully reproduced, with all the ex- 
pressive and homely roughness of the originals. The literary part is 
a compilation, in prose and verse, of striking passages relating to our 
Lord’s sufferings. It is a very attractive book of devotional literature. 





1. The Beauty of Holiness, illustrated by Two Thousand Reflective 
Passages selected for Meditation from the Sacred Writings. By 
the Editors of a new Anthology of Sacred Verse, entitled ‘‘ Songs 
of the Soul.” Second Edition. London: William White, North 
Audley Street. 1857. 18mo, pp. 550. 

2. Songs of the Soul, derived from the Writings of British, Continental, 
and Transatlantic Authors, Ancient and Modern. Collected and 
Arranged by the Compilers of “Truths Illustrated by Great 
Authors,” ete. London: W. White. 1856. 18mo, pp. 638. 

3. Truths Illustrated by Great Authors: a Dictionary of nearly Four 
Thousand Aids to Reflection, Quotations of Maxims, Metaphors, 
Counsels, Cautions, Aphorisms, Proverbs, etc., etc., in Prose and 
Verse. Compiled from Shakespeare and other great writers, from 
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the earliest ages to the present time. Seventh Edition. London: 
W. White. 1855. 18mo, pp. 568. 


We like, if possible, to present to our readers in every number some 
works of a religious and moral kind which may be found useful in 
families, or as presents to young persons. The three volumes we have 
arranged above are published uniformly, printed with great taste and 
beauty, and bound in an antique and handsome manner. The titles are 
expressive, but they give a very inadequate idea of the value of the 
contents, and we shall therefore briefly describe them. 

The Beauty of Holiness arranges impressive passages of Holy 
Scripture under fifty-six heads, such as Affliction, Call to Heaven, 
Conscience, Government of the Tongue, Reputation, Wisdom. It 
might be thought at first sight that those who possess a Bible do not 
need to have its contents selected and arranged; but it will appear on 
a little thought that Scripture beauties are very likely to be neglected 
when they are only brought before us in the form to which we have 
been accustomed in infancy. The starry heavens are beautiful as a 
whole ; but to be impressed with the individual loveliness of Jupiter or 
Venus, for instance, we must separate them and view them alone. 

Songs of the Soul contains an immense number of pieces, English 
and Foreign, Ancient and Modern. Of the utility of such compila- 
tions the Editors say: “Such collections, from time to time, of the 
wide-spread thoughts emanating from those stars that have lit the 
earth for the short period allowed to human existence, have an unques- 
tionably good tendency, as shewing that the aspirations of the best of 
our fellow-sojourners here are one and the same. The unity displayed 
in the Thought of the present volume will strike the reader as illus- 
trating this simple yet great and sublime fact.” 

We confess that Truths Illustrated by Great Authors strikes us as 
being the most useful production of the three, because it is calculated 
to assist a literary man in those toils of which the improbus labor of 
mere research for materials is not the least. What is more telling than 
an apt quotation from some recognized master-piece? Yet how dif- 
ficult is it to cudgel the memory to give up what we want. In this 
work some thousands of topics alphabetically arranged, are illustrated 
by the sentiments of renowned writers, our own Shakespeare having 
the chief place. We need say no more to convince the readers of this 
Journal of the value of these interesting books. 





Flowers of Friendship: Original and selected Poems on the subject of 
Christian Friendship ; from its Springtide to its Consummation. 
By J. Freperic Tuorre, Theological Associate of King’s College, 
London, and Chaplain to the Coxheath Union, Maidstone. Lon- 
don: Judd and Glass. 1857. Small 4to, pp. 288. 


Tue editor of this volume says: ‘ Whether in this matter-of-fact age 
these poems will be thought romantic, I cannot tell. To me they ex- 
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press genuine feelings of the heart, couched it may be in unequal 
stanzas, but yet able perhaps to awaken some response in the hearts 
of others. It will be perceived that the scheme is to trace friendship 
from its rise and springtide through its various phases, aspects, and 
bearings, to its consummation in his presence who calls us ‘ not ser- 
vants, but friends.’ I commend the book to kindred spirits, in the 
hope that they will derive some of that pleasure from its perusal which 
I have myself derived from its compilation.” No apologies are needed 
for the incurring of a task the completion of which must confer so much 
pleasure and afford so much profit. The gems of poetry are of the first 
water, and the setting, in the typographical arrangements of the book, 
is worthy of them. 


Our Christian Classics : readings from the best Divines. Nos. 1, 2, 3. 
London: Nisbet. Published monthly. 12mo., pp. 72. 


Ir well carried out, this publication will be of great utility, taking 
our young people, as it is able to do, to the gentle streams of our first 
religious literature, which probably have never been exceeded in the 
depth of their waters. Theologians and poets, historians and philoso- 
phers, here combine to form a fasciculus of pleasant readings. 
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INTELLIGENCE, 
BIBLICAL, EDUCATIONAL, LITERARY, AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


Bisuicat Revision.—This subject still continues to excite much attention, 
and to call forth many publications, from letters in newspapers, to pamphlets 
and volumes. From the mass of materials brought before us we select the 
following, in addition to the reviews of books on the subject, before given. 


Jewish Notions on Biblical Revision.—“ The agitation for the revision of the 
common version of the Bible is daily gaining more and more consistency, and 
assuming proportions which bid fair to give it the character of a national 
movement. Its very defenders cease to found their opposition on principle, but, 

lead the inexpediency of an alteration as the reason of their antagonism. It 

is not maintained that the version is free from glaring defects, and not suscep- 
tible of material improvements, but it is urged that any alteration might 
unsettle the national mind as well as the arrangements of the Bible Societies, 
and the parties now enjoying the monopoly of publishing the Scriptures such 
as produced by the translators of King James. The duty of presenting the 
Word of God to the people in the most acceptable garb, of giving the nation the 
advantage of the lucubrations of scholars within the last two hundred and 
ninety years not less distinguished for the progress made in biblical than in 
secular knowledge, the duty of exhibiting truth to the masses in as far as its 
lineaments have as yet been discerned, is as nothing in the balance of these 
objectors if weighed against interested motives, narrow-minded bigotry, and 
prejudice. To whatever length of time the contest may be protracted, there 
can yet be no doubt of the issue. The very fact, that the Times found it 
necessary openly to wage war against the movement, whilst, some time ago, it 
only betrayed its bias by refusing insertion to articles of very eminent Hebrew 
scholars arguing for the necessity of a revision, at the time that it opened its 
columns to effusions of an opposite tendency, emanating from a popular 
preacher notoriously unacquainted with Eastern languages, shews that the 
agitation is gaining ground, and that so soon as it shall be on the point of being 
successful, the thunderer, as is his wont, will join the victorious, and turn his 
formidable missiles against the retreating foe. It cannot but be expedient that 
the community should endeavour to render clear to itself the position which it 
occupies in reference to the question amidst the contending parties, and it is 
the elucidation of this subject to which we shall devote a few lines. 

“ The interest of our co-religionists in the question can only be of an abstract 
character. Never has Israel received, and never can it admit any standard 
save the original text. No translation of the Bible, whatever its merits, can 
supersede the public readings of the Hebrew in the synagogues; nor could the 
decision of any religious question be based upon any other text save that of the 
original. The preacher, and religious teacher too, must at all times be at liberty 
to give their version of any portion of the Bible, without being bound by any 
translation ; nor can a Jew admit any theological argument unless founded 
upon the original, although it may be useful to the community, for the sake of 
reference and the purposes of instruction, to possess a version conceived and 
executed in a Jewish spirit. This view is one which has been held by the 
Israelites from the most ancient times—constituting one of the sheet-anchors of 
Judaism. Had not Israel at all times so steadfastly adhered to this principle, 
had it ever admitted any of the authorized versions, be they of ancient or 
modern times, the errors of Christianity would have tainted Judaism. Were it 
our province to do so, we should find little difficulty in tracing the origin of 
many of the erroneous doctrines taught by Christianity to the substitution of 
authorized versions—principally the Septuagint and the Vulgate—for the 
original. Most quotations in the Gospels which have given rise to many 
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regretable Christian doctrines are cited from the Greek, not the Hebrew text; 
and many of the subsequent errors originated in the readings of the Latin 
versions. What, under special Providence, has protected Judaism from the 
intrusion of many of the pagan elements of Christianity is Israel’s firm adhe- 
rence to the Word of God in its purity, as it emanated from the prophets, and 
not as it was represented by those who either would or could not have recourse 
to the original. Least of all could Israel receive any version executed for a 
Christian people. To whatever results se, and critical studies may lead 
a Hebrew scholar, however convinced he may be of certgin mistranslations, if 
the version in which he may be engaged be destined for a Christian community, 
he dare not follow his own convictions; he is obliged to discard them, and to 
adopt instead those of the writers of the Gospels, who, mostly unlettered, either 
did not understand the Hebrew, or gave, for some reason or other, the preference 
to the erroneous renderings of the Septuagint. What Christian divine, for 
instance, would dare translate Isaiah vii. 14, or xl. 3, as Dr. Benisch has done 
in his version, although, on philological and critical grounds, no one would 
undertake to impugn the correctness of that rendering. We think we have said 
enough to shew why the interest of the community in the movement can only 
be of an abstract character. And yet the agitation will not fail in producing 
results which cannot but exercise an important and beneficial influence on the 
community [Jewish]. 

‘“« Although, for the reasons stated, an impartial translation of the Hebrew 
Scriptures from Christian scholars is not to expected, yet there can be no 
doubt that a new version would correct many errors disfiguring the present 
translation which do not affect any dogma. Now the removal of an error, 
however insignificant apparently, is a great gain. In fact, no new truth can be 
discovered until the old error occupying its place be demolished, even as a new 
building cannot be erected until the rubbish which may encumber the site be 
cleared away; and although we ourselves cannot be affected by the errors in the 
Authorized Version, yet we could not but rejoice to see our fellow citizens, whom 
we are bound to love like ourselves, freed in the matter of their belief from as 
many shackles as their erroneous doctrines would permit. Many and many a 
time has a discovery apparently insignificant led to extraordinary results. The 
man who first observed that a piece of amber rubbed against cloth would 
alternately attract and repel other materials, little dreamed of the marvellous 
performances which electricity would achieve. Every pate’ therefore, is 
important. It is in the moral as in the physical world; and who can say 
what ultimate result the correction of one single mistranslation of the Bible 
may lead. Proceeding from inquiry to inquiry, our Christian friends might 
discover that they had no right whatever to abolish the seventh day as Sabbath, 
and arbitrarily to substitute for it the first; that they have no right whatever 
to absolve a Jewish convert from the observance of the ceremonial law pre- 
scribed for the Israelite, and the Israelite only; and might even find a solution 
for many social and religious questions which often agitate the country, and 
which not rarely arise from erroneous renderings in the received version. 

“ Moreover, the agitation called forth by the question will oblige those 
interested in it to recur to first principles. No second-hand learning will 
answer the purpose. Scholars will have to go back to the fountain-head. 
Those will have to be consulted who were at all times the only true depositories 
of Hebrew knowledge. The venerable tomes of those ancient slighted rabbis 
will have to be opened who knew the original text of their Scriptures by heart, 
when no Christian divine in the West was even acquainted with the characters 
of the language in which his sacred books were written. ‘Gracum est, scire 
non potest,’a was the remark of the monk in the middle ages whenever he met 
with a Greek word. ‘ Hebraice est, ergo scio,’ might have been the reply of 
every rabbi, and perhaps every Jew, during the middle ages. The commentaries 





a It is Greek, it cannot be understood. 
> It is Hebrew, therefore I understand it. 
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of the Jews, among whom Hebrew, to some extent, was never a dead language, 
will have to be consulted. Rabbinical studies will meet with proper attention, 
and the mental productions of men will have to be examined, which have onl 
to be known in order to be appreciated, to be respected, to be admired. In itself 
it is a matter of perfect he what opinion our neighbours entertain of 
our rabbis of old. Praise from such as hardly know more of them than their 
names will not raise them, nor censure lower them in the estimation of those 
whom an intimate acquaintance with the variety, extensiveness, ingenuity and 
depth of Hebrew literature have qualified to form thereof a correct opinion. 
But the beneficial influence which the better appreciation of that literature on 
the part of our Christian neighbours would exercise on a numerous class of our 
co-religionists, cannot be a matter of indifference. Alas! it has come so far 
that a large number of brethren in faith, especially among the opulent, have 
lost all esteem for the literature of their own people. Not able to understand it 
themselves, and not finding it fashionable in those circles in which they move, 
they not only have no sympathy for it, but not rarely reserve their sneers for 
those who differ with them in opinion. Let the Archbishop of Canterbury state 
that a valuable manuscript of some commentary of Kimchi lies at Pekin which 
it was desirable to publish, and our rich will open wide their purses, although, 
without meaning any disrespect to the primate, his Grace is probably not even 
acquainted with the rabbinical character. But let their reverend chief declare 
that the Bodleian harbours some Hebrew literary treasure, the publication of 
which would be useful to the community, and an idle shrugging of the shoulders 
will be the response. Let the Times pronounce Rashi to be a valuable com- 
mentator, and the sons of our rich at lore to study his works, although the 
thunderer is no more competent to form an estimate of their value, than the 
Bokhara Gazette of the merits of Milton. But let the Jewish Chronicle descant 
on the desirability of our possessing a translation of the Cusari, and the answer 
will be, ‘ We do not want to read stuff; we read the journals and magazines.’ 
Alas! we have in the matter of self-respect sunk deep, very deep. We are 
indifferent to the honest expression of opinion from within; we only yield to 
the pressure from without; we cannot be persuaded to what is Jewish, we have 
to be shamed into it; and it is for this reason that we expect beneficial effects 
from the national movement alluded to, and the consequent better appreciation 
of our own literature on the part of the Gentile world. 

“ Again, the very fact that a revision of the Bible must bring the work 
nearer the Jewish standard, cannot but be a powerful incentive to the further 
spread of toleration. The mass of the people, perceiving this approach, could 
not but admit the possibility that, since the Jewish view was correct in some 
points conceded and translated accordingly, it might also be correct on some 
others still contested. Learning to judge more charitably the hostility with 
which the Jewish body opposes all attempts made to seduce it from the allegi- 
ance to its God, conversion schemes will meet with less favour, and England 
may be saved one of the national crimes of which she is guilty, by endeavouring 
to merge those among the mass of the Gentiles who have been destined to be 
God’s witnesses on earth for ever, and of whom it has been said, ‘ Behold a 
people, it shall dwell solitarily, and not reckon itself among the nations.’ The 
movement, therefore, for the revision of the Anglican version is one which the 
Jewish body may watch with the deepest interest, and from which it may 
anticipate the most beneficial results to the nation and to itself, although it may 
not feel particularly called upon to participate in any way in the agitation.”— 


The Jewish Chronicle, edited by Dr. Benisch. 


MOVEMENT ON REVISION, IN THE “SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING 
CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE.” 
To the Editor of ‘‘ The Journal of Sacred Literature.” 
_ “ Sm,—I trust that the importance of the question to which the accompany- 
ing paper relates, may induce you to give it a space in your columns. I should 
have preferred to circulate it,—in the first instance, at all events,—through the 
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official Monthly Paper of the Society ; but an objection was taken to this course, 
on the ground that a longer notice than that required by the rules,—one month, 
which, for the practical purpose of publicity, amounts in fact to no more than a 
week,—was ‘ without precedent.’ As Ido not think that three months is too 
long a time for the consideration of so weighty a subject, I venture to hope that 
the public press will assist me in giving cognizance of the proposed measure to 
the members of the Society, and to the public at large. 
‘* T have the honour to 4 Sir, your faithful servant, 
“* Roehampton, March 5, 1857, “G. E. Brrr.” 





RESOLUTIONS AND SCHEME HANDED IN AT THE GENERAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY 
FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, ON TUESDAY, MARCH 3, 1857 :— 


Resolutions to be moved by the Rev. Dr. Biber, at the meeting of the Board on 
Tuesday, June 2, 1857. 

1. That a correct knowledge of the contents of the Holy Scriptures is a 
fundamental part of Christian knowledge. 

2. That,since the publication of the English Authorized Version, in 1611, 
additional light has been thrown both upon the Original Text of the Holy 
Scriptures by collations of manuscripts, and upon the sense of particular 
passages, by the researches of Biblical Scholars. 

8. That it is desirable that so much of the additional information thus 
obtained, as is not of a conjectural or doubtful character, but authenticated by 
evidence, and sanctioned by the authority of competent Biblical Scholars, should 
be made available to English readers and students of Holy Scriptures not 
skilled in the original languages. 

4. That to effect this desirable object falls eminently within the province of 
this Society, as a Society expressly founded and constituted for the purpose of 
promoting Christian Knowledge. 

5. That a Committee of Inquiry, consisting of — Members of the Standing 
Committee, and an equal number of Members of this Board not being Members 
of the Standing Committee, be appointed to consider the scheme for carrying 
out the above object, appended to the present resolution, and to report thereon 
to this Board. 





ScHEME FOR THE Promorion oF BrsticAL Knowaepae, to be considered and 


reported on by the Committee of Inquiry, proposed to be appointed by 
Resolution 5. 


I. A distinct Committee of this Society to be constituted, to be called ‘“‘ The 
Committee of Biblical Knowledge.” 

II. The duty of such Committee to be—to collect, digest, and sift the 
additional information respecting the Text and the Sense of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, resulting from the advance of Biblical Learning since the publication of 
the English Authorized Version; and to take measures for making the same 
available to English readers, by the publication of Editions of the whole, or of 
portions of the Holy Scriptures, exhibiting, by the side of the Authorized 
Version, such additional information as may be considered important and 
generally valuable. 

III. Steps to be taken for obtaining the appointment of Episcopal Referees, 
to exercise a superintending control over the labours of such Committee. 

IV. A separate Fund to be established for the operations of such Committee, 
by means of subscriptions to be solicited for this special object, and of grants to 
be made from time to time from the General Funds of the Society. 

V. A report, stating the progress of the labours of such Committee, to be 
appended to the Annual Report of the Society. 

VI. The Committee to be guided in their labours by certain definite rules, 
to be drawn up, and sanctioned by a General Meeting of the Society, as an 
instruction to them. ; 
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Suacestions For Rutes, to be laid down for the guidance of the Committee of 
Biblical Knowledge, in accordance with Clause VI. of the Scheme. 

1. The Text of the Authorized Version to be preserved in its integrity, and 
all emendations, whether arising from improved Readings of the Original Text, 
or from improved translation, to be exhibited in the form of Marginal Readings. 

2. No Marginal Readings to be introduced merely for the sake of exhibiting 
a Various Reading, or the suggestion of a different translation, or for the sake 
of verbal or literal exactness; but such only as are calculated to throw light 
upon the sense of Holy Writ, by clearing up obscurities or correcting 
inaccuracies. 

3. No corrections of the Received Text to be admitted on grounds purély 
conjectural or doubtful, but such only as are supported by satisfactory external 
as well as internal evidence, whether derived from Manuscripts, from Ancient 
Versions, or from quotations in ancient writings. 

4, Alterations in the punctuation, or in the accents of the Greek, or the 
Masoretic points of the Hebrew Text, to be admitted whenever they are 
calculated to yield a clearer or a better sense. 

5. No emendations of translation to be admitted, unless clearly made out on 
grounds of sound Biblical philology. 

6. Whenever in two or more passages the same word or phrase employed in 
the same sense in the Original Text, is in the Authorized Version rendered by 
different English expressions, the sameness of expression in the Original to be 
indicated in the margin. 

7. The idiom of the Authorized Version to be followed as much as possible 
in the Marginal Readings; and no emendations of translation to be introduced 
for the sake of modernizing the language. 

8. In cases where, from a change in the language, the Text of the Autho- 
rized Version is liable to be misapprehended, the proper sense to be indicated in 
the Margin. 

9. Of the Marginal Readings in the present Editions of the Authorized 
Version, those which rest on the authority of the translators themselves, to be 
retained and exhibited in distinguishing type. 

10. Of the Marginal Readings subsequently introduced, those only to be 
retained, which, considering the more advanced state of Biblical learning, may 
be considered valuable. 

11. Of the Marginal references in the present Editions of the Authorized 
Version, such as are merely of a verbal character, to be omitted: and such only 
to be retained or introduced afresh, as may tend to elucidate the sense by 
comparison of Scripture with Scripture. 

12. The Text of the Authorized Version to be printed in consecutive 
paragraphs, and in the books, or portions of books, the character of which 
requires it, in lines exhibiting their rhythmic arrangement or their parallelisms ; 
the division into Chapters and Verses being, in either case, indicated in the 
Margin. 

13. No comments, or exegetical annotations, to be superadded; but such 
notes only as may be deemed requisite for the elucidation, or justification, of the 
Marginal Readings. 

14. Such notes, if copious, and any introductory or prefatory observations, 
explanatory of the sources from which the materials for emendatory Marginal 
Readings have been derived, or of the grounds on which they rest, to be 
printed and circulated separately. 

15. Of any portion of the Holy Scriptures, at any time so prepared for 
publication, no larger number of copies to be printed than may from time to 
time be required to meet the current demand, until the entire Volume of Holy 
Scripture, or, at least, the whole of the New Testament, shall have been 
completed, and time and opportunity shall have been given for farther revision 
and emendation. 
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*,* In giving the above notice, Dr. Biber wishes it to be understood, that 
his object in giving it thus early, is to afford to the members of the Society 
ample time for considering the question in all its bearings; and that he has 
brought it forward in this definite shape, with a view to obviate misconceptions, 
He will thankfully receive suggestions on the subject, and [Pocs® he cannot 
undertake in all cases to answer the communications which may reach him] 
give them the fullest consideration. Any suggestions addressed to him [Roe- 
hampton, London, 8. W.] before the end of April, may, if relating to important 
points, be made available for the purpose of introducing any additions or modi- 
fications, either in the Resolutions, or in the Scheme and the Suggestions for 
Rules appended to them, on his giving, as required by the Rules of the Society, 
formal notice of the present motion at the May meeting of the Board. Sugges- 
tions not so used may still prove valuable in the further consideration of the 
question by the Committee of Inquiry, in the event of Resolution 5 being 
agreed to. 


Proposed Work on the Latin Vulgate.—The recent discussions relative to the 
circulation of Roman Catholic translations of the Bible on the continent of 
Europe, have necessarily excited considerable interest among all who truly 
appreciate the value of Holy Scripture. Very decided judgments have been 
arrived at, by Christian men, on both sides of the question. Many consistent 
Protestants, who cannot at all be suspected of the slightest leaning towards 
Romanism, are inclined to uphold and advocate the course hitherto pursued by 
the Bible Society, whose agents endeavour to reach the hearts and consciences 
of ignorant Roman Catholics, through means of such translations as are ap- 
proved and sanctioned by their own church; while other upright and zealous 
Christians condemn such a course as almost equivalent to acting on the principle 
of doing evil that good may come out of it. 

There is evidently, among the generality of good men, a readiness to adopt 
decided opinions on such subjects, without taking the pains to furnish them- 
selves with the information on which all legitimate judgments must be based. 
Patient inquiry should ever precede positive convictions. On the whole sub- 
ject of the Ancient Version denominated the Vulgate—the only authentic and 
standard Bible in the Church of Rome, and the source whence the Translations 
above referred to have been derived—an incredible amount of ignorance and 
misapprehension prevails, even among intelligent Christians. 

In such a state of things, it has appeared to me that aid might be obtained 
towards settling the matters in dispute, were certain leading facts, relative to 
the Vulgate, put forth in such a way as to be within the reach of general readers 
interested in the deeply important question of Bible circulation. There is no 
work in the English language, so far as I am aware, wherein the subject is 
treated in a manner at once scholarly and yet popular, condensed and yet clear, 
comprehensive and yet free from overmuch critical minuteness. As a step 
towards supplying this desideratum, and with the view of bringing the subject 
before the notice of those Christian scholars whose studies and tastes may dispose 
them to such an undertaking, I have drawn up the accompanying Prospectus. 
Very few English scholars would be qualified to fill up the sketch here pre- 
sented, without being indebted to the help of those who may have made one or 
other of the matters involved in the execution of the plan here proposed the 
subject of their more special attention ; but if some few of our more advanced 
biblical scholars were to take up the idea and improve upon it, the result might 
tend to furnish, to intelligent Christians at large, a very considerable amount of 
most interesting information bearing on practical questions connected with the 
circulation of Roman Catholic versions in any part of Christendom. 


PROSPECTUS OF A MONOGRAPH ON THE VULGATE. 


Chapter I. Origin and History of the Vulgate.—II. General Characteristics 
of that Ancient Version.—III. Past and present condition of its Text, with 
particular reference to the Codex Amiatinus.—1V. Leading Instances in which 
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the Vulgate has preserved readings which the labours of recent critics have 

roved to be genuine, as being possessed of higher critical authority than the 
corresponding readings of the received Greek ‘Text, from which, for the most 
part, our own Translation was derived.—V. Leading Instances of erroneous 
renderings referable to the fact of the Translator having mistaken the meaning 
of the Original.— VI. Leading Instances in which the Vulgate misrepresents 
the meaning of the inspired writer, through having followed an erroneous 
Hebrew or Greek Text.—VII. Influence of the LXX upon the Vulgate Version 
of the Old Testament.—VIII. Relation of the Vulgate to the Douay and 
Rhemish Translation, as originally published, and to the various editions of the 
Scriptures in English, issued by Roman Catholics, since the publication of that 
version.—IX. Influence of the Vulgate upon our own authorized Translation.— 
X. Leading Errors in the Roman Catholic Versions, circulated on the continent : 
—(1.) Erroneous renderings derived from the Vulgate.—(2.) Errors resulting 
from such Versions not fairly representing the meaning of the Vulgate.— 
XI. Inquiry into the propriety of circulating such Versions.—XII. Brief reca- 

itulation of the previous chapters and presentation of the salient points most 
virectly bearing on the controversy relative to the course hitherto pursued by 
the Bible Society. 


Appendix A. On the Latinity of the Vulgate, and its more remarkable 
deviations from the phraseology of the Classic Writers.—B. Review of the 
effects on Medieval Theology resulting out of the use of the Vulgate Version, 
during the dark ages, and Reflex Effects of the Medizval Theology on the mode 
of interpreting the Vulgate-—C. Terms and [gee derived from the 
Vulgate, still retained in modern English, and influence of that Version on 
certain modes of expression current among Protestant Theologians. 


Henry Craik. 


6, Clevedon Terrace, Kingsdown, Bristol, Dec. 11, 1856. 


American Edition of the English Bible-—We learn from the New York Pro- 
testant Churchman that the American Bible Society have, with great care and 
labour, prepared and published a standard edition of the English version of the 
Holy Scriptures. The necessity for this undertaking arose from the many typo- 
graphical variations in the editions of the English bible in common circulation. 

The Committee to whom this work was entrusted was composed of the fol- 
lowing seven gentlemen, some of whose names will be recognized in England: 
—Gardiner Spring, Thomas Cock, Samuel H. Turner, Edward Robinson, Thomas 
E. Vermilye, John M’Clintock, Richard 8. Storrs, jun. 

The work of collation (continues the Protestant Churchman) occupied the 
labours of three years. The system and method of examination and decision 
which were adopted were simple and clear. The royal octavo edition of the 
American Bible Society was selected as the basis. This was compared, in every 
word and point, with a recent copy from each of the four authorized presses in 
England, and also with a copy of the original edition of 1611. So far as the 
English copies were found uniform, there was an entire conformity to them. 
In all variations among them, the object was to restore, as accurately as pos- 
sible, the original standard of the first edition. A single collator was employed 
to devote his whole time to the work of examination. A Sub-Committee of the 
Committee on Versions met him for several hours every week, for an examina- 
tion of the results of his collation. The whole Committee reviewed and decided 
every important question arising in the course of the proceeding, and established 
the rules by which the collation should be made. The close of their work was 
the production of the most perfect copy of the English version which has ever 
been printed. No correction was made but with entire unanimity in the Com- 
mittee. Twenty-four thousand variations, more or less important, in the print- 
ing and punctuation, were found in the various copies compared, and were cor- 
rected. And the whole work was brought to the happiest conclusion in the 
preparation of that edition which was adopted by the Board as the standard 
edition of the Society, which is now the standard edition of the English version, 
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and the only really accurate standard of this version in existence. This is 
called the Standard Bible. All the copies of the American Bible Society are to 
be conformed to this. The process of correction in the other editions is going 
forward with rapidity, and all the plates of the Society are to be exactly con- 
formed to this. 


Spanish New Testament.—The progress of the Spanish New Testament has 
disappointed my expectations. The part completed during the year has been 
from 1 Cor. iv. 9, p. 328, to Heb. viii. 12, p. 452, making 124 pages. This is 
rather more than last year, and I have found it impossible to advance more 
quickly, without injury to the execution of the work With respect to the 
various readings of the Greek text, since the best versions known to Spaniards 
are from the Vulgate, and the Vulgate differs from the received Greek Text, in 
some places where Bagster’s edition of Mill shews the consent of Griesbach, 
Scholz, Lachmann, and Tischendorf, in favor of the reading which happens to 
be in the Vulgate, I felt it would be wrong to alter the reading in which 
Spaniards are accustomed in those cases, to a reading of inferior authority, and, 
therefore, placed the more approved reading in the text, and that of the Textus 
Receptus in a note; thus giving the reader full knowledge of both, and giving 
priority of position to that which has priority of rank as to testimony in its 
favor. As this course seemed necessary in such cases, I have, in order to act 
with uniformity, more generally followed the same course, with respect to other 
readings approved by the same four editors, always giving the text of Mill, but 
placing it, in these cases, in a note instead of in the body of the work. In this 
manner, I felt, I could best preserve that which is, according to present evi- 
dence, best entitled to be regarded as God’s word, and could give both Mill’s 
text, and the deviations from that text which these critical editors attest as 
having greater probability of accuracy. Though I did not follow this course 
without some hesitation, it seemed necessary for the above reasons, and did not 
appear to me to infringe the spirit of the rule, though I cannot say whether it is 
precisely what was intended by those who framed it: viz., that ‘revisions of 
the New Testament shall be made from the received Greek Text, critically 
edited, with known errors corrected.” So far as we can be said to know the more 
probable errors of that text, I think that knowledge is conveyed by the course 
adopted, and that the words “ critically edited,” are not thus pressed beyond 
their legitimate meaning. 

The change in the government of Spain is unfavourable to active operations 
in that country; but if God should = the completion of the New Testa- 
ment, I hope that the society will authorize an active distribution of it by every 
means which God’s providence may present. 

Your dear brother, most sincerely, 
Bible Union Quarterly. Wittiam Norton. 


The Bible in the Basque Language.—A great deal has latterly been said in 
English as well as Continental papers on the visit of Prince Louis Lucien Bona- 
“seg to the Basque Provinces of Spain and of France, and all motives have 

een assigned to it except the right one. Leaving the political sages to their 
profound discoveries on the reconstruction of the ancient Kingdom of Navarre 
and kindred subjects, I trust I may be permitted to trespass upon your valuable 
space for the purpose of shewing that the object of the tour was specifically 
scientific, and that very important results, though non-political ones, are likely 
to ensue from it. 

Scholars need not to be told, but the generality of your readers may be inte- 
rested to know, that languages boasting of no literature, and spoken by races 
unknown to historical fame, may still enjoy the same consideration in the eyes 
of the linguist as the great cultural languages which have ruled the fate of the 
world, and left, in their literature, imperishable monuments, connecting the 
modern mind with that of remote antiquity in an unbroken chain. 

It has been well said of the Basque, ‘‘ that alone it remains, solitary and un- 
known, by the side of the three great and powerful families of languages that 
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divide the kingdoms of Europe among themselves. Formerly, as it is presumed, 
having been spoken all over the Peninsula, it is now driven back to the moun- 
tain gorges of Biscay, and there it lives, still cherished by a noble race, but un- 
claimed by relative or friend among all the languages of the earth—alone among 
the European tongues, bearing no likeness to, and shewing no affinity with 
those of their common fatherland.” 

This singular language, which has hitherto baffled all endeavours to pene- 
trate its mysteries, has long been an object of intense interest to the noble 
Prince. He has studied it for many years, and is considered to have a thorough 
practical knowledge of it. The late visit to the Basque country was undertaken 
with a view of collecting fresh materials for the investigation of the language ; 
and the manner in which the Prince has gone to work demonstrates not only 
that he is thoroughly in earnest, but also that he has hit upon the proper means 
for producing the proper results. The Basque language branches off into six 
dialects—the Guipuzcoan, the Biscayan, the Labourdin, the Souletin, and the 
high and low Navarrese. The Gospel of St. Matthew has already been trans- 
lated into the Labourdin dialect. The Prince has now caused the same Gospel 
to be translated into the other five dialects, and is printing them with gramma- 
tical notes attached to each. Upon the completion of this extensive work, the 
Prince intends to print the six translations in one volume, in parallel columns, 
to establish a uniform orthography for the six dialects, and to accompany the 
whole with grammatical notes. The importance of this undertaking cannot be 
over-estimated, as comparative philology, combining the objects of philology 
and linguistics, had hitherto no sufficient material for comparing the Basque 
with other European languages, and for assigning to it its right place among 
the languages of mankind. The labours of the Prince assume, therefore, most 
extensive proportions, and may tend to throw light upon languages apparently 
disconnected with the Basque. 

Two of the five translations are now printed, but only in twelve copies each ; 
they are literary curiosities, and 1 therefore copy the titles, etc., for the benefit 
of bibliophiles. 

— translation into Basque Souletin has appeared under the following 
title :— 

Le Saint Evangile | De Jesus-Christ, | Selon Saint Mathieu, | Traduit En 
Basque Souletin, ‘Par L’Abbé Inchauspe | Pour le Prince Louis Lucien Bona- 
~ | Bayonne, Imprimerie de Veuve Lamaignére, née Teuliéres, Rue Pont, 

aison 39. 1856. pp. 179, royal octavo. 

On the back of the title :— 

“Cette traduction de l’Evangile de Saint Mathieu en Dialecte Basque 
Souletin a été imprimée aux frais du Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte. 

“ Je certifie que cet ouvrage a été tiré au nombre de douze exemplaires, dont 
10 numerotés portent le nom imprimé du Destinateur, et deux autres non nume- 
rotés, dont l’un ayant les titres et les initiales imprimés 4 l’encre rouge, appar- 
tiennent 4 Son Altesse.—Sig. Veuve A. Lamaignére née Teuliéres. 

(Forty-six pages of grammatical notes are appended to this translation.) 

The title of the translation into Low Navarrese reads as follows :— 

Saint Mathieu | Sur La Version de M. Maitre De Sacy | En Langue Basque | 
Dialecte Bas-Navarrais. | Par M. Salaberry d’Ibarrolle | Pour le Prince Louis 
Lucien Bonaparte. 

The note on the back of the title is exactly the same, except that there is a 
unique copy “Sur papier grand resin velin” instead of one with red-ink title. 
Same printing-office.— Critic. 


The Musical Instruments of Scripture—This was the subject of the third 
lecture explanatory of the objects of the Scriptural Museum, at St. Martin’s 
Hall, and was delivered by the Rev. H. B. W. Churton. The Rev. Lecturer 
opened by referring briefly to the musical instruments of the antediluvian 

riod, of which there were both stringed and wind. He then described in 
etail the character, materials, and construction of the instruments in use 
among the Jews and other nations mentioned in Old Testament history, his 
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remarks being illustrated by diagrams and models. They were of three classes 
—wind, stringed, and percussion (sounded by striking). In the first class were 
the pipe, the trumpet in several varieties, and the organ; in the second the 
harp, the psaltery (also called lute and viol), the dulcimer, and some thought 
the sackbut (otherwise supposed to be a wind instrument); and in the third 
the timbrel and the cymbal, with some subordinate varieties. Having com- 
pared these with the analogous instruments of modern times, the lecturer 
passed to the historical branch of his subject. Moses was “ learned in all the 
wisdom of the Egyptians,’ and that wisdom consisted chiefly in medicine and 
music. He it was who led the triumphant song after the passage of the Red 
Sea (Ex. xv.), on which the lecturer dwelt as opening up a view of the high 
cultivation of music among the Hebrews of that day. Miriam and the women 
with timbrels indicated that that instrument was chiefly used by women to give 
expression to joy. The next era was that of Samuel, under whom music wag 
made a chief branch of instruction in the schools of the prophets. Then were 
formed bands combining four instruments—psaltery, tabret, pipe, and harp, 
The age of David and Solomon was next noticed. David’s lesser and larger 
bands sustained the Tabernacle service of praise without cessation ; and on great 
occasions, such as the three feasts, no less than 4,000 took part. Even in the 
times of decadence, under Nehemiah, Jerusalem was still a centre of song. 
Coming to New Testament times, the lecturer dwelt on the notices of musical 
instruments by our Saviour, and by St. Paul, and St. John, and concluded. b 
urging the duty of consecrating the gift of music to the praise of God. Much 
additional interest was given to the proceedings by the performance on the harp 
of some of the most ancient Hebrew melodies, the character of which strikingly 
confirmed Mr. Churton’s remarks on the high talent for music among the 
Jewish people. We may add that the chair was appropriately occupied by 
Mr. John Hullah, to whom, as well as to the lecturer, a vote of thanks was 
passed at the close. 


A New Hebrew Work.—The Univers Israelite contains a notice of a very 
important commentary by R. Hai Geon, on the mishnaic “ order” of Taharoth, 
lately published at Berlin, under the title of Ox2 *P Meyn rp in which the 
reviewer, Herr Kirchheim, of Frankfort, informs us that the Rev. Dr. Adler has 
done much for the correction of the defective manuscript from which the work 
was edited. 

A curious Legend concerning Petrus.—To the same work are appended several 
ancient Pyutim. We translate a portion of Herr Kirchheim’s remarks on them: 
“* The introduction of Atha-conanta, communicated by Luzzato in the Orient of 
1851, p. 221, from a manuscript sidur of 1301, is not reproduced in this edition, 
probably because it is said that xpr> ay lg aa as he is called there—was 
the author, it having been composed by him during his imprisonment at Rome, 
in order to shew that he did not believe in the divinity of the Nazarene. The 
same thing is said of R. Sam in a teshuba of the Machsor Vitri, as communi- 
cated by Luzzato, in the Kerem Chemed, iii. p. 202. That there is some truth 
in this legend, is also attested from another quarter. In the library of our 
friend, Herr Meyer B. Goldschmidt, is a Sidur, Minhag Troyes, composed by 
R. Menachem, and arranged by his disciple, Yehudah ben Eliezer, author of the 
work Daath Sekenim.” On the margin of the Sidur is a commentary from an 
anonymous hand, in which it is stated, in the portion referring to the Nismath, 
Dm? TY Mow) NOM 2 POW Iw APY va AMT wr ‘now “I have 
heard from our master, R. Yehudah, son of R. Yakob, that R. Simeon, son of 
Caipha, composed the prayer of Nishmath as far as, ‘Mee Yedmah loch.’ ”— 
Jewish Chronicle. 

Curious Works.—Two curious works have lately been published on the Con- 
tinent. +The one is a Hebrew translation of the Koran, published at Leipzig; 
the other entitled ‘‘rm2n www 10,” likewise in Hebrew, published at Vienna, 
and — by a Jewish physician, Dr. Barasch, as a kind of cyclopadia con- 
taining the outlines of all sciences. 
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Jewish Marriage.—An interesting ceremony lately took place in the Jewish 
Byaagogne. Seel-street, on the occasion of the marriage of two members of the 
ebrew faith. They were married by the Rev. D. M. Isaacs, minister of the 
new synagogue. There was considerable excitement in Bold-street during the 
morning, and more especially so when the bridal party, who occupied six car- 
riages, set out for the synagogue. Whether the synagogue was in its ordinary 
or extraordinary adornment is more than we know, but it was very elegantly 
decorated. The hangings around the walls were of crimson and gold, and the 
vestry appeared to be appropriately decorated. In the centre of the synagogue, 
between the reader’s desk and the place representing the holy place, a canopy 
was erected on ebony standards, around which flowers were wreathed, and the 
whole was surmounted with a crimson and gold curtain edged with gold fringe, 
under which the marriage was to take place. The synagogue was densely 
crowded, and all who were present were much interested in the proceedings. 
The service commenced as soon as the bridegroom, bridesmaids, and bridesmen 
gathered round the desk, where prayers were read or chanted in the Hebrew 
tongue, and responded to by the Hebrews present. The bridegroom then left 
the syangogue, ow we cannot say, and the prayers were concluded. Shortly 
afterwards, the doors of the vestry were thrown open, and the bridegroom made 
his appearance between, as we supposed, his own father and the father of his 
intended wife. He wore a white scarf, which we were told was a gift of the 
bride, and which he would have no title to wear again until death shall set its 
imperishable seal upon him, when, as our informant stated, it will be wrapped 
around him. The bride was subsequently brought in between two of her own 
sex, whom we understood to be her own mother and the mother of her intended 
husband, the one clasping her as though receiving her as a gift, and the other 
holding her with a light hand, as though giving her away. She was veiled, and 
her features were at no time exposed to the congregation, though a ring was 
put on her finger, and her veil was raised by her husband. A silver goblet was 
_ to the parties to taste, and then a wine-glass was handed round to the 
mily to taste. The glass was then thrown violently on the floor, and as it 
broke into fragments the bridegroom trod them under his feet; the silver goblet, 
we believe, representing community of property, and the broken glass the 
brittleness of human life; and perhaps further signifying, that so surely as the 
glass could never be restored to its former state, so binding and irrevocable was 
the marriage contract then performed. After the ceremony, the Rev. Mr. 
Isaacs gave an extemporary address to the newly-married pair as to their 
obligations, which was remarkably eloquent and pointed.—Liverpool Paper. 


Monastic Libraries.—The abbot superintended the management of the Scrip- 
torium, and decided upon the hours for their labour, during which time they 
were ordered to work with unremitting diligence, “not leaving to go and 
wander in idleness,” but to attend solely to the business of transcribing. To 
prevent distraction or interruption, no one was allowed to enter except the abbot, 
the prior, the sub-prior, and the armarian; as the latter took charge of all the 
materials and implements used by the transcribers, it was his duty to prepare 
and give them out when required; he made the ink, and cut the parchment 
ready for use. He was strictly enjoined, however, to exercise the greatest 
economy in supplying these precious materials, and not to give more copies, 
“nec artavos, nec cultellos, nec scarpelle, nec membranes,” than was actually 
necessary, or than he had computed as sufficient for the work; and what 
the armarian gave them the monks were to receive without contradiction or 
contention. 

The utmost silence prevailed in the Scriptorium; rules were framed, and 
written admonitions hung on the walls, to enforce the greatest care and diligence 
in copying exactly from the originals. In Alcuin’s works, we find one of these 
preserved; it is a piece inscribed, ‘‘ Ad Muscewm libros scribentium.” 

Other means were resorted to besides these to preserve the text of their books 
immaculate ; it was a common practice for the scribe at the end of his copy, to 
adjure all who transcribed from it to use the greatest care, and to refrain from 
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the least alteration of word or sense. Authors more especially followed this 
course; thus at the end of some we find such injunctions as this :— 

‘“‘T adjure you who shall transcribe this book, by our Lord Jesus Christ and 
by his glorious coming, who will come to judge the quick and the dead, that 
you compare what you transcribe, and diligently correct it by the copy from 
which you transcribe it—this adjuration also—and insert it in your copy.” 

The Consuetudines Canonicorum, before referred to, also particularly im- 
pressed this upon the monks, and directed that all the brothers who were 
engaged as scribes, were not to alter any writing, although in their own mind 
they might think it proper, without first receiving the sanction of the abbot, “on 
no account were they to commit so great a presumption.” But notwithstanding 
that the scribes were thus enjoined to use the utmost care in copying books, doubt- 
less an occasional error crept in, which many causes might have produced, such 
as bad light, haste, a little drowsiness, imperfect sight, or even a flickering 
lamp, was sufficient to produce some trivial error; but in works of importance 
the smallest error is of consequence, as some future scribe, puzzled by the 
blunder, might, in an attempt to correct, still more augment the imperfection; 
to guard against this, with respect to the Scriptures, the most critical care was 
enforced. Monks advanced in age were alone allowed to transcribe them, and 
after their completion they were read, revised, and re-read again, and it is by 
that means that so uniform a reading has been preserved; and although slight 
differences may here and there occur, there are no books which have traversed 
through the shadows of the dark ages that preserve their original text so pure 
and uncorrupt as the copies of the Scriptures, the Fathers of the Church, and 
the ancient writings of the classic authors ; sometimes, it is true, a manuscript 
of the last order is discovered possessing a very different reading in some parti- 
cular passage; but these — rather as futile emendations or interpolations of 
the scribe than as the result of a downright blunder, and are easily perceivable; 
for when the monkish churchmen tampered with ancient copies, it generally 
originated in a desire to smooth over the indecencies of the heathen authors, and 
so render them less liable to corrupt the holy contemplations of the devotee; 
and while we blame the pious fraud, we cannot but respect the motive that dic- 
tated it. 

But as regards the Scriptures, we talk of the carelessness of the monks and 
the interpolations of the scribes as if these were faults peculiar to the monastic 
ages alone; alas! the history of Biblical transmission tells us differently ; the 
gross perversions, omissions, and errors wrought in the holy text, proclaim how 
prevalent these same faults have been in the ages of printed literature, and which 
appear more palpable by being produced amidst deep scholars, and surrounded 
with all the critical acumen of a learned age. Five or six thousand of these 
gross blunders, or these wilful mutilations, protest the unpleasant fact, and 
shew how much of human grossness it has acquired, and how besmeared with 
— those sacred pages have become in passing through the hands of man, 
and the “revisings ” of sectarian minds. I am tempted to illustrate this by an 
anecdote related by Sir Nicholas l’Estrange, of Huntstanton, and preserved in a 
MS. in the Harleian collection :—‘ Dr. Usher, Bishop of Armagh, being to 
preach at Paules Crosse, and passing hastily by one of the stationers, called for 
a Bible, and had a little one of the London edition given him out, but when he 
came to looke for his text, that very verse was omitted in the print ; which gave 
the first occasion of complaint to the king of the insufferable negligence and 
insufficience of the London printers and presse, and bredde that great con- 
test that followed, betwixt the university of Cambridge and London stationers, 
about printing of the Bibles.” Gross and numerous indeed were the errors of 
the corrupt Bible text of that age, and far exceeding even the blunders of 
monkish pens, and certainly much less excusable, for in those times they 
seldom had a large collection of codices to compare, so that by studying their 
various readings, they could arrive at a more certain and authentic version. 
The paucity of the sacred volume, if it rendered their pens more liable to err, 
served to enforce upon them the necessity of still greater scrutiny. On lookin 
over a monastic catalogue, the first volume that I search for is the Bible; and 
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feel far more disappointment if I find it not there, than I do at the absence of 
Horace or Ovid—there is something so desolate in the idea of a Christian priest 
without the Book of Life—of a minister of God without the fountain of truth— 
that however favourably we may be prone to regard them, a thought will arise 
that the absence of this sacred ook may perhaps be referred to the indolence of 
the monkish pen, or to the laxity of priestly piety. But such I am glad to say 
was not often the case; the Bible, it is true, was an expensive book, but can 
scarcely be regarded as a rare one: the monastery was indeed poor that had it 
not, and when once obtained the monks took care to speedily transcribe it. 
Sometimes they only possessed detached portions, but when this was the case, 
they generally borrowed of some neighbouring and more fortunate monastery, 
the missing parts to transcribe, and so complete their own copies. But all this 
did not make the Bible less loved among them, or less anxiously and ardently 
studied; they devoted their days, wal the long hours of the night, to the 
perusal of those pages of inspired truth, and it is a calumny without the shadow 
of foundation to declare that the monks were careless of Scripture reading; it is 
true rod did not apply that vigour of thought, and unrestrained reflection upon 
it, which mark the labours of the more modern student, nor did they often ven- 
ture to interpret the hidden meaning of the holy mysteries by the powers of 


their own mind, but were guided in this important matter by the works of the 
fathers.—Bibliomania in the Middle Ages. 


An Abyssinian Library.—* * * Accompanied by a still increasing num- 
ber of these wild priests we traversed the shady garden, and came to a building 
with a flat roof, which stood in the south-east corner of the enclosure, and close 
to the outer wall. This was the college or consistory of the Abyssinian monks. 
... + This room was also their library, and on my remarking the number of 
books which I saw around me, they seemed proud of their calcitien, and told 
me that there were not many such libraries as this in their country. There 
were perhaps nearly fifty volumes, and as the entire literature of Abyssinia 
does not include more than double that number of works, I could easily imagine 
that what I saw around me formed a very considerable accumulation of manu- 
scripts, considering the barbarous state of the country from which they came. 

he disposition of the manuscripts in this library was very original. I have 
had no means of ascertaining whether all the libraries of Abyssinia are arranged 
in the same style. The room was about twenty-six feet long, twenty wide, and 
twelve high; the roof was formed of the trunks of palm trees, across which 
reeds were laid, which supported the mass of earth and plaster, of which the 
terrace roof was composed; the interior of the walls was plastered white with 
lime; the windows, at a good height from the ground, were unglazed, but were 
defended with bars of iron-wood or some pe oe wood; the door opened into 
the garden, and its lock, which was of wood also, was of that peculiar construc- 
tion which has been used in Egypt from time immemorial. A wooden shelf was 
carried in the Egyptian style round the walls, at the height of the top of the 
door, and on this vhelf stood sundry platters, bottles, and dishes, for the use of 
the community. Underneath the shelf various long wooden pegs projected from 
the wall; they were each about a foot and a half long, and on them hung the 
Abyssinian manuscripts, of which this curious library was entirely composed. 

The books of Abyssinia are bound in the usual way, sometimes in red leather 
and sometimes in wooden boards, which are occasionally elaborately carved in 
rude and coarse devices; they are then enclosed in a case, tied up with leather 
thongs; to this case is attached a strap for the convenience of carrying the 
volume over the shoulders, and by these straps the books were hung to the 
wooden pegs, three or four on a peg, or more if the books were small; their 
usual size was that of a small, very thick quarto. The appearance of the room, 
fitted up in this style, together with the presence of various long staves, such 
as the monks of all the Oriental churches lean upon at the time of prayer, re- 
sembled less a library than a barrack or guard-room, where the soldiers had 
hung their knapsacks and cartridge-boxes against the wall. 

All the members of this Church militant could read fluently out of their own 
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books, which is more than the Copts could do in whose monastery they were 
sojourning. Two or three, with whom I spoke, were intelligent men, although 
not much enlightened as to the affairs of this world: the perfume of their leather 
garments and oily bodies was, however, rather too powerful for my olfactory 
nerves, and after making a slight sketch of their library I was glad to esca 
into the open air of the beautiful garden, where I luxuriated in the shade of the 
palms and the pomegranates. The strange costumes and wild appearance of 
these black monks, and the curious arrangement of their library, the uncouth 
sounds of their singing and howling, and the clash of their cymbals in the an- 
cient convent of the Natron lakes, formed a scene as I believe few Europeans 
have witnessed. 

The labour required to write an Abyssinian book is immense, and sometimes 
many years are consumed in the preparation of a single volume. They are al- 
most all written upon skins; the only one not written upon vellum that I have 
met with is in my own possession; it is on charta bombycina. The ink which 
they use is composed of gum, lampblack, and water. It is jet black, and keeps 
its colour for ever: indeed, in this respect all Oriental inks are infinitely supe- 
rior to ours, and they have the additional advantage of not being corrosive or 
injurious either to the pen or paper. Their pen is the reed commonly used in 
the East, only the nib is made sharper than that which is required to write the 
Arabic character. The ink-horn is usually the small end of a cow’s horn, which 
is stuck into the ground at the feet of the scribe. In the most ancient Greek 
frescoes and illuminations this kind of ink-horn is the one generally represented, 
and it seems to have been usually inserted in a hole in the writing-desk ; no 
writing-desk, however, is in use among the children of Habesh. Seated upon 
the ground, the square piece of thick greasy vellum is held upon the knee or on 
the palm of the left hand. 

The Abyssinian alphabet consists of eight times twenty-six letters, 208 cha- 
racters in all, and these are each written distinctly and separately like the letters 
of a European printed book. They have no cursive writing; each letter is 
therefore painted, as it were, with the reed pen, and as the scribe finishes each 
he usually. makes a horrible face and gives a triumphant flourish with his pen. 
Thus he goes on letter by letter, and before he gets to the end of the first line 
he is probably in a perspiration from his nervous apprehension of the importance 
of his undertaking. One page is a good day’s work, and when he has done it, 
he generally, if he is not too stiff, follows the custom of all little Arab boys, 
and swings his head or his body from side to side, keeping time to a sort of nasal 
recitative, without the help of which it would seem that few can read even a 
chapter of the Koran, although they may know it by heart. 

Some of these manuscripts are adorned with the quaintest and grimmest il- 
luminations conceivable. The colours are composed of various ochres. In 
general the outlines of the figures are drawn first with the pen. The paint 
brush is made by chewing the end of a reed till it is reduced to filaments, and 
then nibbling it into a proper form: the paint brushes of the ancient Egyptians 
were made in the same way, and excellent brooms for common purposes are 
made at Cairo by beating the thick end of a palm-branch till the fibres are sepa- 
rated from the pith, the part above, which is not beaten, becoming the handle 
of the broom. The Abyssinian having nibbled and chewed his reed till he thinks 
it will do, proceeds to fill up the spaces between the inked outlines with his 
colours. The Blessed Virgin is usually dressed in blue; the complexion of the 
figures is a brownish red, and those in my possession have a curious cast of the 
eyes, which gives them a very cunning look. St. John, in a MS. which I have 
now before me, is represented with woolly hair, and has two marks or gashes 
on each side of his face, in accordance with the Abyssinian or Galla custom of 
cutting through the skin of the face, breast, and arms, so as to leave an inde- 
lible mark. This is done in youth, and is said to preserve the patient from 
several diseases. The colours are mixed up with the yolk of an egg, and the 
numerous mistakes and slips of the brush are corrected by a wipe from a wet 
finger or thumb, which is generally kept ready in the artist’s mouth during the 
operation ; and it is lucky if he does not give it a bite in the agony of composi- 
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tion, when with an unsteady hand the eye of some famous saint is smeared all 
over the nose by an unfortunate swerve of the nibbled reed. 

It is not often, however, that the arts of drawing and painting are thus ruth- 
lessly mangled on the pages of their books, and notwithstanding the disadvan- 
tages under which the writers labour, some of these manuscripts are beautifully 
written, and are worthy of being compared with the best specimens of callio- 
graphy in any —. I have a MS. containing the Book of Enoch, and 
several books of the Old Testament, which is remarkable for the perfection of 
its writing, the straightness of the lines, and equal size and form of the cha- 
racters throughout; probably many years were required to finish it. The bind- 
ing is of wooden boards not sawed or planed, but chopped apparently ont of a 
tree or block of hard wood, a task of patience and difficulty which gives evi- 
dence of the enthusiasm and goodwill which have been displayed in the produc- 
tion of a work, in toiling upon which the pious man in the simplicity of his 
heart doubtless considered that he was labouring for the honour of the Church, 
ad majorem Dei gloriam. It was this feeling which in.the middle ages produced 
all those glorious works of art which are the admiration of modern times, and 
its total absence now is deeply to be deplored in our own country. —Curzon’s 
“ Ancient Monasteries of the East.” 


The Vey Language.—Mr. Wilson, who regards African Catholicism as a 
failure, and African Protestantism as a triumph—not without adducing reasons 
for his belief—has drawn up a full account of the native manners and supersti- 
tions. One of the most effective of his arguments in support of the idea that 
the African race is progressive and improveable is derived from the fact, that 
the Vey people have recently, of their own impulse, invented an alphabet. If 
this be really true—that is, if the suggestion and the characters were not sup- 
plied by the missionaries, and there seems no ground for supposing it—the 
circumstance is indeed remarkable. The majority, not only of savage tribes, 
but of half-barbaric nations, appear to have exhausted their ingenuity in former 
eras. When is a new invention announced from Eastern or Northern Asia? 
When is a forgotten art recovered by Persians, Hindoos, or Chinese? The Vey 
alphabet is, for the most part, original, though it contains the arrow-head, and a 
letter like the Greek ¥, with a distinct B and E, the Arabic numeral 5, with 
other familiar signs, derived, no doubt, from the Europeans on the coast, and 
from the Mandingoes, who use the Arabic tongue. The Veyan is now a 
printed language.—Athenceum. 


The Kafir Language.—Amongst barbarous tribes no language is to be found 
superior to the Kaffir, in precision of expression, order, regularity, and system. 
It is beautifully soft and melodious in sound, and more resembles the modern 
Italian in this respect than any other known. It is usually spoken very slowly 
by the natives; their enunciation being distinct, and their musical and pleasing 
voices being modulated by the use of well-timed cadences and pauses. It is also 
worthy of remark that, as an invariable rule, this language is correctly spoken 
by every class of the community; which is perhaps not the case with any of our 

uropean tongues. As a general rule, a Kaffir will never be heard using an 
ungrammatical expression; and, not only so, but they ee connect together 
their words and sentences in such a manner as to preserve the proper system of 
alliteration throughout the same proposition. In the formation of the Kaffir 
dialect much of its admired softness and melody is produced by the multiplicity 
of vowels that are used. This language is wholly without a literature, being 
ey colloquial ; but, as such, it is perfect and pure. Its origin is unknown ; 

ut several of the derivatives of the words are — traceable to the Arabic and 
Hebrew tongues. The ‘“ Awa,” yes, is used alike by Arabs and Kaffirs. So 
also “ Ate,” no. Kafr itself is a word of Arabic root. On many accounts there 
are good grounds for believing that the Kaffirs were of Ishmaelitish descent ; 
and, consequently, that they are of the same origin as many of the tribes of 
Arabia.—F'leming’s Southern Africa. 
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Bibliotheca Glottica.—The idea which the well-known litérateur C. G. Von 
Marx presented to the public in 1804, in his prospectus of a “ Bibliotheca 
Glottica*—that is, a list of all the grammars and vocabularies of the different 
languages of the world, written and published—will be realized soon by the 
linguistic booksellers par excellence, Triibner and Co., of London. The first 
volume of their Bibliotheca Glottica, containing a catalogue raisonné of works 
relating to the languages of the American Continent, by one of our most learned 
and industrious New York lawyers, Mr. Hermann E. Ludewig, author of “‘ The 
Literature of American Local History,” etc., is nearly ready, and will be pub- 
lished in London on the 15th of December. From an examination of the proof- 
sheets of this interesting bibliographical work, we can state that it contains, in 
three hundred and forty-five articles, all the known vocabularies, grammars, and 

rammatical notices published or known to exist, of so many of the Aboriginal 
Conan, and of about three hundred of the dialects of this Continent. Even 
where only a few words of a language or dialect are known, due reference is 
made to the book where they are to be found; and there are made over two 
thousand quotations of separate words, articles, or observations on American 
languages., Until recently, by the most accurate and diligent researches of 
Vater and others (1815 to 18a), we had such notices of only two hundred and 
eleven American languages. ‘The study of philology has, however, made great 
progress in recent years; so that by diligent research the author of the forth- 
coming work has probably made it a nearly complete survey of this field. 
Triibner and Co. intend to publish other volumes on the African, Polynesian, 
Asiatic, and European languages. The aid of some of our own linguists has 
been solicited for the African, and we may hope for a work in regard to these 
languages also, which will be honourable to American scholarship.—LZztract 
from the New York Herald, Dec. 2, 1856. 


Cicero on Immortality.—The latest expression of Cicero’s opinions on the 
immortality of the soul, for he means that by the words “ ad aliquam mei partem 
ertinebit,” is in the De Senectute, c. 21, ete. After giving the opinions of 
Plato and Xenophon, which are those of Socrates, on the + Bowe of the 
soul, he comes to the Romans (ch. 23); and he says that the great men whom 
he there speaks of, would never have done what they did, if they had not men- 
tally seen ‘ that posterity or future ages appertained to them” (ad se pertinere); 
for which I find no translation, and therefore I use a Latin word. He then says, 
* An censes, ut de me ipso aliquid more senum glorier, me tantos labores diurnos 
nocturnosque domi militizeque suscepturum fuisse, si iisdem finibus gloriam 
meam quibus vitam essem terminaturus?’’ It is old Cato who is speaking, but 
Cicero puts the words in his mouth. This passage, and the others that have 
been referred to, mark the character of Cicero’s practical philosophy. If his 
glory was to end with his life, would it not have been better, he says, to spend 
a life of indolence? The motive for action is men’s praise, a word, a breath; 
praise that shall survive his life, and of which he shall some way be conscious. 
The utmost he could imagine of another existence was a perpetual consciousness 
of men’s talk about him. He adds a few other things (De Sen., c. 23), but this 
is the leading idea there, and here it is everything. A meaner, more pitiable 
notion cannot be imagined; and we should do wrong to old Cato’s memory and 
the illustrious Romans of Rome’s heroic age, to attribute to them the same 
mean motives that Cicero attributes to himself. The approbation of the good is 
a motive to action; and the belief that when a man is gone, if he is remem- 
bered, he will be honourably remembered, is, as Cicero says, a pleasing thought 
to him. But aman may labour honestly and well without getting anybody's 
approbation, and he will often et many men’s censure and abuse both while he 
is living and after he is dead. hat then remains? Why to follow Antoninus’ 
advice, and to do what pe believe to be right, and not to trouble yourself about 
what people may say of you either now or after you are dead. Remember how 
soon you are forgotten. The greatest live only a short time in men’s memo- 
ries; and they are often remembered as much for the bad they have done as for 
the good. The Stoics had a higher standard than Cicero. They found a motive 
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for activity and duty in living conformably to Nature, for the constitution of 
man’s nature shews him what he should do. Accordingly the Stoics could 
found a morality independent of the belief in a future existence, for they were 
divided in opinion on the immortality of the soul; but this did not make any 
disagreement among them as to what a man should do and should not do in this 
life. Butler, who argues that acquired habits of virtue and self-government 
may be necessary for the regulation of the particular affections in a future state, 
adds: ‘ However, though we were not to take in this supposition (of the affec- 
tions remaining in a future state), but to speak only in general, the thing really 
comes to the same. For habits of virtue, thus pon Ad by discipline, are im- 

rovements in virtue; and improvement in virtue must be advancement in 
bappiness, if the government of the world be moral.—Long’s Cicero. 
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